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HIGHNESS.” 


By Caroline Shelley. | 


died and all his prop- 
erty went under the 
hammer, his widow 
folded her deeply 
black-bordered hand- 
kerchief, and looked 
at her only son 

“ What are you going to do ?” she said. 

For fifty years the departed Squire 
had been a hard-riding, generous-living, 
careless country gentleman, good to his 
tenants, proud of his old home and de- 
voted to his family. He had brought 
his bride to the red brick manor-house 
nearly thirty years ago. Reginald had 
been born there, in the very heart of 
the hunting shire, raised with the colts 
in his father’s stables, and had grown to 
manhood equipped with a handsome, 
healthy person and a thorough knowl- 
edge of horseflesh. 

During the Squire’s time things had 
been allowed to run along pretty much 
as they would. He was a rollicking, 
sweet-tempered, happy-go-lucky indi- 


vidual; his credit was tolerably good, 
and his promises, usually accompanied 
by a hearty handshake, rang true; and 
noone knew that his racing stable, which 
had its fortunate and its unfortunate 
years, as most racing stables have, had 
been running behind for the last twelve- 
month, partly through bad manage- 
ment, partly through ill luck. When 
his death in the hunting-field precipi- 
tated the crash, everything was found 
to be mortgaged to the hilt. 

It was a dire blow for Mrs. Carteret, 
never a strong or self-reliant woman at 
best ; and then there was Reginald, her 
only child. What would become of her 
and of Reggie? And so she asked him 
for the twentieth time, with the same 
inflection in her sad, low voice: 

“What are you going to do?” 

And he, standing before her in his 
well-cut riding clothes and mud-splashed 
boots, stared gloomily through the win- 
dow at the sodden garden beyond, and 
shook his golden head, disordered by 
wind and rain through which he had 
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ridden, and answered for the twentieth 
time : 

“T don’t know.” 

“You could gointothe shipping busi- 
ness with your cousins in Liverpool,” 
Mrs. Carteret suggested, timidly. 

“Tt is not quite what I would like for 
my son—oh, Reggie, if I could only have 
seen you the Squire here in your fa- 


ther’s place!” Thetenants would have 


been so proud, they love you so; it will 
break their hearts when you go away.” 


‘<1 AM MR. DALE,’ SAID REGINALD.” 


“Hush!” whispered Carteret, with 
paling lips. ‘What is the use? . I've 
got to cut it all; it isn’t mine now. The 
worst of it is 4 

“What? Nothing can 
groaned his mother. 

“There’s the stable, that has gone, 
too; and Her Highness,—she would 
have made our fortune; now she has 
changed owners—and trainers !” 


be worse,” 
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“The stable!” cried Mrs. Carteret, 
walking the length of the room. “ Don’t 
speak of it.” 

Reginald laid his hands lightly on 
her shoulders ; his eyes kindled with a 
sudden resolve. 

“The racers shall give back to us some- 
thing of what we have lost by them.”’ 

“What do you mean ?” she asked. 

He had returned to his position with 
his back to the window. 

“What do you mean, Reggie?” she 


(Pp. 314-) 


repeated, with the gray, misty light 
shining down in her anxious eyes. 

“Tt isn’t altogether my fault, nor my 
father’s, that I have not cultivated any 
particular business ability. But, thanks 
to him, there is one thing I can do,” 

“ Yes ?” hopefully. 

“Tt is the only thing I am fit for,” 
kicking the playful fox-terrier over with 
a gentle foot, and sinking both hands 














deep in his corduroys; “I can train 
horses.” 

q “ Reginald !” 

‘ “Well, mother, who better than I?” 

“My dear, you appall me! Train 
horses for money! You, a gentleman’s 
son-— and the heir apparent of Lord 
Rockingham ?” 

“ Mother, dear, we shall have to for- 
get all that now.” 

“Forget that you are a gentleman, 
Reginald ?” 

“No, never that, I hope,” he an- 
swered, gravely; “but when a man 
has to put his shoulder to the wheel it 
is best, I think, to use what talents he 
has. There is money in training ; there 
is hard work, too, but I love it, and it 
will help me to forget.” 

After a minute Reginald unfolded 
his plans. “It has been suggested to 
me,” he said, “that I undertake the 
training of Mr. Holland’s horses, the 
American who has bought nearly all 
our stable. He has made inquiries 
about me, and intimated that he would 
like to keep the trainer who put the 
youngsters in shape for Epsom, and 
trained Her Highness for the Mayfair 
Stakes. I understand those two-year- 
olds as if they were my own kin. You 
remember that father had given them 
entirely into my care. Mr. Holland is 
especially pleased with the way they 
have been handled, and wants the 
trainer to go back with him to get them 
ready to start in the spring meetings. 
He does not know that the owner and 
the trainer are one ; he need never know 
that.” 

Poor little Mrs. Carteret clasped her 
hands and sobbed: “ Go to America— 
to train race-horses! Reginald! and 
what of me?” 

“That is the reason I have decided to 
refuse,” said her son steadily. “ What 
would become of you?” After a long 
pause Mrs. Carteret dried her eyes on 
her handkerchief and faced the problem 
squarely. 

“IT suppose I could go and live with 
your aunt Mary for awhile,” she said 
dubiously, when she saw how he had set 
his heart on the scheme; for when had 
she refused her boy anything? But 
with that unpromising surrender Regi- 
nald knew the battle was won. 

* * * * * A week of blue skies 
and a rolling sea, and then a vision of 
America on an April morning, with her 
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wooded hills and sun-tipped domes, and. 
fleecy clouds over and above it all. To 
the young Englishman fresh from his. 
quaint old home in Leicestershire, the 
noise and traffic and Yankee pandemo-- 
nium of business struck him with a euri- 
ous tingling to be in the general fight 
for gold and fame. Yet after a couple 
of days he was glad to get out of the 
train at the quiet wayside station of the. 
New Jersey town,.and drive thronugl 
the sweet pasture lands in the evening 
sunset to the great farm where the 
American millionaire had established 
his stud. 

It was. good, too, to see his stanche 
old comrades again ; he wondered how 
they liked the change from their some~ 
what narrow quarters at the manor 
to this splendid abode, and if they felt 
lonely and out of their element, as he 
did, away from their native heath ; but. 
no, they had each other, while he—what 
friend had he in all this great strange 
land? Not even his name could he call 
his own; in deference to his mother’s 
wishes he had sunkReginald Carteret, of 
Leicestershire, into the simple cogno- 
men of John Dale, trainer. The mill- 
ionaire turfman was not aware of the 
lineage of his new trainer; Dale had 
trained the big string in the Carteret 
stables and they were in fine condition ; 
he liked his strong young face and his 
thorough knowledge of his business, and 
that was all he knew or cared to know 
about John Dale. 

May passed quietly away amid 2 
shower of apple-blossoms, and with June 
came the final preparations for the 
spring race meetings ; with June, too, 
came the family of Mr. Holland into 
their great summer home, known as 
Holland Court, whose minarets and 
gables were the pride and joy of the 
little country town. 

There was considerable gossip when 
the carriage drove through the streets 
to the station, about the beautiful niece 
who had come to spend the summer 
with Mrs. Holland. 

Miss North had just returned from 
Europe, where she had been traveling 
with her mother and brother since her 
father’s death. Her beauty had been 
frequently commented upon in the pa- 
pers both at home and abroad, and in 
her progress through foreign lands she 
had been so faithfully pursued by a 
band of ineligible followers, that her 
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mother finally brought her home in de- 
spair; and Mrs. Holland had begged to 
have her company through the summer, 
promising to keep at arm’s length from 
the immediate neighborhood of her 
young relative, all long-haired artists 
impecunious noblemen, and fascinating 
Bohemians in general. 

“She adores Bohemians,” poor Mrs. 
North said on parting from her sister; 
“‘the more vagabondish the better; it is 
the life that attracts her. Do not let 
her meet any more. Ah! to be back in 
my own country, where bad table man- 
ners are called by their right name! 
Her tastes want elevating, or she will 
make some social shipwreck. She never 
realizes my constant struggle to make 
both ends meet.” 

Somehow everyone knew about poor, 
pretty Mignon North’s poverty just as 
he knew of her social triumphs, and 
the exact number of suitors clamoring 
for her hand, and how many times she 
had been reported to be engaged. So 
when she came out into New Jersey it 
was said that Mrs. Holland was going 
to make a great match for the penniless 
beauty as:she had made a great mar- 
riage for her own well-dowered daugh- 
ter, and everyone waited about and 
watched to see the young eligible ar- 
rive at Holland Court,—but no one ap- 
peared, the family did little entertaining, 
and even the rector and his wife dined 
there but once through the summer. 

But Mignon found it far from dull; 
in truth she had come for rest after 
months of sight-seeing and excitement. 
She went about from morning until 
night in a short tweed skirt and trim 
cotton shirt, with a soft hat pulled low 
over her eyes, and exulted in her inde- 
pendence. She would sit contentedly 
all day on the bank while her uncle 
fished, or pulled an oar when he wanted 
to row up the river for better luck. 
Sometimes she raised a gun to her own 
shoulder and brought down her birds 
with more unerring aim than even the 
good old sport himself, who was de- 
lighted with her company, and called 
her “Sure Shot.” 

Reginald Carteret, busy with the 
work in hand at the stables, heard about 
the beauty of the guest at the Court ; he 
remembered vaguely hearing about her, 
too, in England; her name had been 
ranked with those of the famous beauties 
of the London season. He became quite 
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curious to see the young woman, and he 
was thinking of her one morning, alone 
in the paddock, and of how unlikely 
it was now that he would make her 
acquaintance anyway, when his name, 
uttered in a sweet, quick, imperative 
tone, made him turn about, to behold a 
girl, rather a small girl, in a pink cotton 
shirt and tweed skirt and a soft old hat 
tilted over her eyes, perched on a bar of 
the fence, with her elbows resting on 
the top rail. “Mr. Dale!” she cried, “I 
want to find Mr. Dale; I came down to 
see a horse my uncle has given me, that 
he brought from England.” 

“T am Mr. Dale,” said Reginald, com- 
ing forward, hat in hand. He colored 
faintly at her silent astonishment, for 
what indeed could be more unlike the 
accepted ideal of a horse-trainer than 
this six feet of vigorous manhood with 
splendid shoulders and the head of a 
young Viking? 

“T am Miss North,” she explained 
with a pretty little air of dignity ; and 
then she pulled off the shabby old hat 
suddenly, disclosing the beauty of her 
thick brown hair that matched her eye- 
lashes except on the ends, where the 
sun had dyed them gold. 

“My uncle told me to ask for the new 
—foryou. I wishtosee Her Highness,” 

“Her Highness!” said Carteret. 
““Has Mr. Holland given her to you?” 

“Yes; is she worth anything?” 

“She is worth her weight in gold; she 
is the pluckiest filly that ever looked 
through a bridle,” said Reginald, feel- 
ingly. “This is Her Highness.” 

They stood before the box in silence 
for a few moments while the ex-owner 
drew forward the beautiful little filly, 
with a gentle hand and a sadly swelling 
lump in his throat. The bay, shining like 
satin, her clear-cut head moving grandly 
from side to side on her great shoulders, 
came close to the rail, with ears erect,and 
took a good look at her new mistress. 

“The beauty!” cried Miss North, 
with her hand in her tweed pocket. 

“Will she take some sugar from me; 
do you think?” She held it out on the 
small pink palm a little fearfully at first, 
then as it disappeared with a crunching 
sound in the filly’s mouth, she bent 
forward flushed with delight and kissed 
her squarely on the white star between 
her spirited eyes. 

“There, you see we are friends al- 
ready !” the girl exclaimed. 
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“T never saw her so friendly with 
anyone before,’ said Carteret, truth- 
fully; he did not show any surprise, 
however. Miss North glancing side- 
ways at him, caught the admiration in 
his eyes that finished his speech. A 
woman sometimes likes a man for what 
he does not say. She reflected wisely : 
“He looks like a prince in disguise.” 
Aloud she said: “Is Her Highness in 
good condition ?” 

The trainer smiled. “ Never better,” 
he answered. “She starts next Thurs- 
day in the Empire Stakes.” 

“ Because,” continued Mignon, plant- 
ing the old, soft hat firmly on her curls, 
“T am to own her outright, and all her 
winnings come to me, you understand.” 

“ The value of the purse is three thou- 
sand dollars,” said Carteret. “‘ However, 
I suppose you know she is entered for 
the Prospect ; it is the richest event of 
the year on the turf. If she wins that, 
then you may well be proud of her, 
Miss North.” 

“T am proud of her anyway,” said 
the new owner. “I shall bother youa 
great deal, Mr. Dale, because I am com- 
ing to see her every day.” 

Reginald opened his lips to speak, but 
changed his mind, and bowed in silence, 
lowering his eyes under her merry, care- 
less glance; and then she bade him a 
courteous good morning, and went out. 

The next day at luncheon Mr. Hol- 
land announced that there was a saddle- 
horse 1n the stable, and he had ordered 
him out for Miss North’s use. 

“But the child cannot ride around 
here, Henry,” said his wife. 

“T know; I have arranged for that,” 
said Mr. Holland, in his calmly authori- 
tative way. “Dale shall go with her 
until she knows the roads; he is an ex- 
pert rider, and will take good care of 
her. Have you met Dale, my dear ?” 

“T saw him yesterday, uncle; he 
seemed very fond of Her Highness.” 

“A straightforward, honest young 
man,” continued her uncle; “he is 
above the average for a man in his 
position.” 

“Perhaps Mignon would not care to 
take her daily rides with your trainer, 
Henry,” suggested Mrs. Holland. 

“Trainer or no trainer, he is a gentle- 
man, I want you to know,” blustered 
Mr. Holland; “his people were good 
people in England before they lost their 
money; the lad had been brought up 
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in a hunting district, and knew practi- 
cally little else than horse-lore, and so, 
when he had to make a living, he took 
to training horses as naturally as a 
duck takes to water. That is all I know 
about him ; he told it tome himself; but 
a manlier chap I have never seen, and 
when he comes here on business with: 
me, Henrietta, I wish you would not 
treat him as if he smelled of the stables, 
if you please.” Old Holland finished 
his glass of port, and strode out of the 
dining-room, red and ruffled at having 
his special property disparaged. 

So it came about that the beautiful 
Miss North made her frequent invasions 
on horseback into the wilds of New Jer- 
sey under the stalwart protection of 
her uncle’s good-looking young trainer. 
Fishing expeditions rather took an in- 
ferior place among her amusements 
after her first ride on her good steed 
across the country. 

Ah! if Mignon’s mother could have 
looked on this little comedy with her 
mother-eyes, she would not have rested 
until she had stormed the doors of Hol- 
land Court; but Mrs. North was sailing 
over summer seas to join her son in his 
wanderings through the south of France, 

“The dear girl does not seem to care 
for gayety,” Mrs. Holland wrote to her 
sister. “It proves her womanly tem- 
perament that she can settle down here 
so contentedly With just us, old people, 
after all the adulation she has received. 
She fishes and hunts and rides, and is as 
firm of flesh and as supple of limb asa 
beautiful young Diana.” * * * 

And while Mrs. Holland sat at her 
desk in the quiet library writing this 
letter in a glow of sisterly affection, 
Mignon North and Reginald Carteret 
were riding gayly through the fragrant 
shadows of the woods along the bank of 
the river Shrewsbury. 

Poor Reginald ! he had come to Amer- 
ica with a dogged determination to work, 
and the one idea of going home to his 
mother and the happy hunting-grounds 
of England as soon as he had made 
enough money ; and now what thought 
had he of home or country or of any- 
thing beyond the smiling, sunburned 
face of a little American girl with saucy 
gray eyes and a tender, rzante mouth! 
Alone: in the quiet of the great leafy 
paddock he would take himself seriously 
to task; what folly it was for him to 
land on foreign shores, he told himself, 
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and iose his heart to the first girl he 
met; but then what a girl! He thrilled 
with despair when he thought of her 
ringing laugh and the dancing sunlight 
in her eyes. 

Why, she was probably destined for 
some one worthy of her in that world 
of fashion and fortune from which the 
cruel hand of fate had only just thrust 
him. He tried not to think of her while 
he directed the exercising of the thor- 
oughbreds; he resolved to keep entirely 
out of the way of her flashing cyes and 
the sound of her alluring voice. In 
future he would leave the stables when 
he knew that she was coming ; and alas! 
he turned his head 
when he had made 
this brave decision, 
only to sce her 
standing there, 
leaning against the 
box with her arm 
about the neck of 
Her Highness. 

So the summer 
crept on, and the 
speedy bay filly won 
two out of three of 
the races in which / 
she was entered. 
One day Mignon 
and her uncle jour- 
neyed down to the 
track by the sea, 
‘where the young 
lady had the pleas- 
ure of seeing her 
speedy little animal 


finish in front an erp 7% PP 
even-money favor- tae MS Ny 
ite, and hear the de- Gs pe 


lighted cries of the 
crowd as she passed 
the post a winner. 
John Dale was of necessity a good 
deal away from Holland Court during 
the busy days when his employer's 
horses were racing. It seemed dull for 
Mignon now to go down to the stables 
from which three or four horses had 
gone to the meeting, and not find the 
cheerful young trainer to welcome her 
with his radiant smile. She was a little 
dismayed when she realized that this 
was so. “It is because I have become 
dependent on him for a companion of 
my own age,” she exclaimed to herself, 
uneasily, as she walked up the lane to 
the house. “He has certainly been 
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very kind to me, and it is very dreary 
here without him.” 

One afternoon she drove the dog-cart 
down to the station to meet a friend of 
Mrs. Holland’s, who was expected for a 
visit of a few days. It was hot and still, 
with that oppressive murkiness in the 
air that precedes a summer shower. 
She was beginning to weary just a little 
of the solitary joys of farm life ; and, as 
she sat there, idly dreaming, with her 
eyes fixed on the horses’ heads, she 
wished that she was about to behold 
some young friend of her own on the 
coming train, when it suddenly steamed 
in and John Dale sprang off the plat- 
form. To ‘save his 
life he could not 
have helped the 
glad look that came 
into his eyes, nor 
the lighting up of 
his whole counte- 
nance. It rested and 
refreshed him, after 
his long journey, 
just to see her sit- 
ting there in her 
cool lilac gown,with 
her high-bred. face 
flushing so prettily 
under her sailor hat. 
Perhaps he was not 
aware of the close 
clasp of his hand or 
the quick, joyous 
tones of his voice, 
that made her sud- 
denly catch her 
breath artd look 
away across the 
horses’ heads again, 
for alas! poor Mi- 
gnon, she had been 
taught too well in 
the world’s school not to know a man’s 
heart when he wore it on his sleeve. 

“T came down to meet Mrs. Holland’s 
guest,” she explained, looking around 
the station; “she has evidently not 
come on this train. I shall not wait 
for another, as it is going to rain.” She 
glanced nervously at. him, standing there 
with one foot on the wheel. ‘“ Will you 
get in?” 

“Oh, not for worlds! I will find a 
fly to take me up,” said the young man. 
“T came down rather unexpectedly.” 

“That is nonsense,” she returned, 
sweetly. “There is not a fly to be had, 
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and a storm is coming. Jump in, and” 
—smiling brilliantly—“ you may drive, 
if you are very good.” 

There was a difference in Mignon’s 
manner, and Reginald saw it. She was 
just as gay and just as courteous, but 
she avoided his eyes in the gray shad- 
ows of the wooded lanes, and her con- 
versation took quick turns, as if she 
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fore they reached the first turn in the 
road the storm broke, and the rain came. 
Reginald bent down and looked at Miss 
North. 

“Are you frightened?” he asked, 
softly. 

“No; not frightened, only getting 
wet,” she answered, laughing. 

He passed the reins into her hands, 
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were not quite sure of herself. He 
speculated on this change in his young 
companion as he followed the long, 
white road between the grown poplars. 

There was a storm coming, in very 
truth. The leaves were whirling in 
eddies of dust along the wayside, and 
bright flashes of lightning startled the 
mettlesome cob intoa flying pace. Be- 





“ Here, this will notdo; you must put 
this mackintosh about you; fortunately 
I have it with me.” 

“T would rather not,” she demurred. 

“But you must,” he said; ““we have 
three miles yet to go in the open,” and 
as she raised her head to have it but- 
toned at her throat she met his eyes, and 
all the blood seemed to rush from her 
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heart and creep to her temples in a deep 
conscious crimson. She drew herself 
away abruptly, and sat down with all 
her pulses throbbing and her troubled 
gaze straight ahead on that long road. 

“Forgive me,” he whispered peni- 
tently. “I didnot mean that you should 
know.” They did not speak after that, 
but side by side they bowled along the 
dreary three miles in the pouring rain, 
she with her face half hidden in the pro- 
tecting folds of the mackintosh, and he 
with his eyes fixed on the upright ears 
of the hurrying cob. 

When they reached the house, Mignon 
gave him her hand with lowered eyelids 
and a little droop to the corners of her 
small mouth that made his heart ache 
to see, for he knew how it was with her, 
and he had heard the stories about her 
being brought up to understand that 
she must make a marriage as her cousin 
Virginia Holland had made before her. 
A dozen times in her conversations with 
him there had unconsciously crept little 
bitter allusions to her life and her hopes ; 
her position was very clearly defined to 
him without the telling, and it seemed 
very hopeless. 

Ah! if he could only have told her of 
the ivy-covered manor that had been his 
in the heart of Leicestershire, if he 
could only carry her off across the water 
to his mother and his beautiful old home, 
and have the right to say, “It is all 
yours, my home and my birthright.” 

Mignon stopped a moment at her 
aunt’s door to tell her of the failure of 
her friend to put in an appearance, and 
then went to her own room to change 
her wet gown. She was very quiet and 
mechanical about it, putting on a soft 
wrapper, and unbinding her hair, that 
was also wet with rain, to brush it out 
dry before the mirror, into which she 
looked with apparently unseeing eyes; 
and all the time she kept saying under 
her breath : 

“He loves me, he loves me, he loves 
me.” When she had finished she sat 
down in a low chair near the window 
and looked out over the big tree tops, 
down the muddy road by which they 
had just come. And strange to say she 
was not thinking so much of the man 
whose eyes had just confessed his love 
for her, as of all the other men that 
had tried, one after the other, to teach 
her what love was and had failed ; and 
now she had-learned, and yet not a 
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word had been spoken; it was very 
odd, 

When the day began to fade she arose 
to light the lamp and saw for the first 
time a letter lying on the table, with the 
superscription uppermost ; it was from 
her mother. She looked at it a moment, 
with a half smile, before she opened it ; 
and her thoughts drifted away from her 
day-dream to the little dainty mother 
with her horror of an ineligible, and her 
unbounded pride in her daughter. 

“What will she say now?” Mignon 
murmured, and then she broke the seal 
andread the letter. It was along one, in 
pretty, well-bred writing, and there was 
a good deal in it, for it took Miss North 
some time to read it; and when she came 
to the end she turned the page and read 
one sentence over again with her lips 
following the words, and a little frozen 
look of despair in her eyes. 

“T found my boy at Monte Carlo two 
days ago, half crazy from his losses at 
the gaming table, and still playing wild- 
ly. I brought him to Paris by main 
force, and here we are quite stranded, 
and he is so in debt that he cannot leave ; 
he has lost nearly thirty thousand dol- 
lars, most of it being borrowed money. 
* * * Tell your uncle, and ask him 
what I am to do.” * * * 

Mignon crushed the letter in her 
hand. Tell her uncle! never! he had 
heard enough of her brother’s escapades; 
he would not listen ; there must be some 
way, some better way! She walked up 
and down the pretty room, all her ten- 
der mood gone now, her heart on fire, 
her eyes ablaze, She brushed the hair 
away from her brow, and laughed a 
short, angry laugh. Love ! what had she 
to do with love, or love with her? There 
could be no love in the match that she 
must make ; it would be a bargain. She 
must be knocked down to the highest 
bidder! This was but another turn in 
fortune’s wheel to show her that she 
and sentiment could not be friends. 

No, it was out of the question to go 
to her uncle. What then? Why, there 
was Her Highness! She was worth her 
weight in gold, John Dale had said. 
“John Dale! He will help-me,” said 
Mignon aloud; “ he will help me because 
he loves me,” and she blushed and 
smiled in a way that for a young 
woman who had steeled herself against 
sentiment, was a very bad beginning, 
indeed. * * * 
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John Dale left the trap in the coach- 
house, and wended his way to his rooms 
in a sorry state of mind. He regretted 
that he had allowed his feelings to 
master him. His heart had stood in 
his eyes for one moment, and she had 
understood. It was all over now. He 
could not speak, and he wouid not re- 
main to meet her day by day, with his 
secret known to her; he must find some 
other stable to train. It would not be 
difficult, for he was becoming well and 
favorably known among horsemen, but, 
ah ! it would be hard to leave the pretty 
Jersey farm, and Her Highness—and 
Mignon! 

The next morning Miss North was on 
hand at an early hour to see Her High- 
ness being exercised. The stable was 
very busy now preparing her for a 
trial in the important Prospect Stakes. 
Reginald paled a little when he saw 
Mignon. She turned directly to him as 
the boy led the filly away, and they were 
left together alone, standing under the 
trees. He saw then that her eyes were 
‘ red from recent weeping. “ You are in 
trouble?”” he said quickly. The girl 
was sorely in need of sympathy just 
then. She was touched at what she 
saw in the young face before her, and 
leaning over the paddock railing, she 
told him the wretched story. “I want 
to sell Her Highness!” she concluded. 

“Sell Her Highness!” 

“What else have I to sell? I must 
have the money. They are selling rac- 
ers every day. Surely I can find some 
one to give me her full value if I send 
her to a sale.” 

Reginald regarded her curiously. He 
was a little amused at this impulsive 
manner of disposing of a thoroughbred 
valued at many thousands of dollars, 

“The filly is entered for the richest 
event of the year,” he said, slowly. “I 
should not think of selling her before 
that race. She has every chance to win, 
and the purse is twice her value.” 

“And you think she has a chance?” 
cried Mignon, earnestly. “Oh, Mr. Dale, 
you'll do your best with her, won’t you ; 
and you will find the cleverest jockey 
to ride her?” 

“T have one of the best light-weight 
boys in the East for her,” he said, gen- 
tly. “It is only a week to wait; be 
patient, and do not count foo much on 
it. The better way will be not to think 
of it at all.” 
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Mignon started to go, and then sud- 
denly turned back. “I forgot to give 
you this cable ; it came after your mail 
was sent to you this morning, so I told 
Mrs. Holland I would bring it down. 
Thank you very much for your advice.” 

“Miss North,” responded Reginald, 
bending low his head with his crop of 
biond hair, “ I am honored to be of any 
assistance to you, and I am grateful to 
you for your confidence.” 

When she had gone and he had 
watched the light gown disappear among 
the shrubbery in the distance, he sat 
down on a tree-stump and read the 
fluttering yellow missive. 

It was very quiet among the big leafy 
trees in the early morning, with not a 
cloud to flit across the serene blue 
heavens. Now and then a little truant 
breeze brought to him the fragrance of 
the fresh hay and the laughter of the 
stable-boys at work. But in those few 
moments earth and skyhadchanged their 
aspect for Reginald ; he stared down at 
the few words, with a prolonged whistle : 

“Young Lord Rockingham passed 
away yesterday very suddenly. You 
are wanted at once in London.” 

It was a great piece of news. It 
meant everything life held to Reginald, 
and that was a great deal to grasp at 
once. He walked off to the river to be 
alone, and lit a cigarette. Young Rock- 
ingham dead, and he the next of kin! 
Poor Rockingham, his handsome, genial 
cousin, who had never had a wish un- 
fulfilled, to be taken away in the prime 
of life, with all the goods the gods pro- 
vided at his command. It was hard. 
And then his thoughts went straight to 
Mignon. Did she care about him at all ? 
Ah! if he could only have learned the 
truth before she heard the news. He 
sank his hands in his pockets and walked 
along with downcast head. 


‘* A shadow came and lingered 
Where the sunlight stood before.” 


Well, he would tell Mr. Holland at 
once that he must find another trainer, 
and then he would do his best to put 
Her Highness creditably through her 
next performance ; after that the first 
outgoing steamer would carry him home 
to England to enter into possession of 
Rockingham Towers. 

Somehow Reginald did not seem joy- 
ous. For a young man with such brill- 
iant prospects he went about his duties 
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in an absent-minded way, and now and 
then the stable-boys surprised him into 
a fretful word that was unusual. He 
was impatient, nervous and uncertain. 

It was an anxious week for Mignon. 
She grew pale and nervous herself 
under the strain of keeping her equa- 
nimity, and likewise her own counsel 
before her aunt and uncle. She had 
cabled to her mother to wait a few 
days, and during that time she con- 
stantly hoped and feared and prayed 
for the ultimate success of the bay filly. 
When the news came flashing over the 
wires from Dale, at the sea-side track, 
that Her Highness had won, Miss North 
fell in a little heap upon the hearth-rug, 
her pretty face the color of ashes, and 
the bit of paper that held the glad 
tidings crumpled in her hand. They 
found her a few minutes later, and Mrs. 
Holland shook her head, while searching 
for the salts and cologne-water, and 
emphatically declared her disapproba- 
tion of racing interests for young 
women. But old Holland laughed 
after they had restored Mignon to con- 
sciousness, and announced that in his 
opinion her sporting blood was of a 
very inferior quality. 

Upon his return to the farm with his 
winning colors Reginald went directly 
to see his employer. It was just twi- 
light. He had timed his visit, know- 
ing that the ladies would have returned 
from their drive, and probably be on 
the veranda awaiting the summons to 
dinner. As he came out of the house 
Mignon arose from the depths of a low 
basket-chair and held out both hands. 

“How can I thank you?” There was 
a little quiver in her ringing voice. 

“Tt was not my doing,” he said. “I 
told you what a plucky horse she was. 
I fancy you will not want to sell her 
now ?” quizzically. 

“Sell her! Never! And I believe 
that you would be as sorry to see her 
sold as I.” 

There was silence for a moment. 
The young trainer stood looking at the 
ground. He opened his lips to speak 
once or twice, and changed his mind. 
He seemed to be choosing his words, 
for at the last he said: 

“T shall not be able to train for Mr. 
Holland after to-morrow.” 

“What do you mean?” said Mignon. 

“T am going away—abroad, on Satur- 
day. It has been.a great pleasure to me 
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- sugar to Her Highness. 





” 


to be here, 


he went on, turning his hat 
softly around in his hand, and carefully 


studying the brim. “I shall leave with 
much regret. There are few English- 
men coming here in my position who 
are treated as courteously as I have 
been. It—there are many things that 
will make the memory of my stay here 
very sweet.” He raised his eyes and 
looked at her deferentially, deliberately. 

She was rather white around the lips 
when she answered him, but he could 
not know that, for the moonlight made 
all things white around them. It 
flooded the veranda and crept through 
the leaves that twined the pillars, to fall 
in patches over the girl’s light gown. 

“You are going to train—some other 
stable ?” she asked. 

““T—yes,” smiling slightly. ‘I shall 
be interested in another stable.” 

“T am sorry,” very low. And then 
of a sudden her voice seemed to gain 
strength. She came out of the shadow 
and stood with the light falling full 
upon her slim, dainty figure. 

“Is there any reason? It seems so 
strange that you should go.” 

He drew a step nearer and met her 
eyes, frankly. 

“You mean that you think Iam going, 
because I have dared to let my heart go 
where I cannot hope to follow!” 

She did not answer, only, somehow, 
he had found her hands and held them. 

“It is partly true. There can be no 
harm in my telling you how I love you, 
the first woman I have ever loved, 
and the last I shall ever love. I do not 
ask anything of you, only to thank you 
for your graciousness to me, and to be 
remembered kindly.” 

“T shall always do that,” tremulously. 

“The horses will miss me, I suppose. 
They have never been used to anyone 
but me, and Her Highness will droop 
for a day or two. I will think of you 
every morning, in the stables, giving: 
It takes away 
the sting of parting to know that she 
will have you to look after her; she 
has been accustomed only to kindness.” 

He turned suddenly, in desperation at 
her silence, and caught her in his arms 

“Say you do care. Say you could 
have cared if—if things had been dif- 
ferent. Ah! give me one ray of com- 
fort to take across that dreary ocean.””” 

Miss North drew herself away, and 
stood at a little distance. 
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“ You are not asking me anything, you 
know !” she whispered, breathlessly. 

“How can I ask you—you /” he said, 
tenderly. “How can I ask you to link 
your life, that should be great and 
beautiful and brilliant, as you are, with 
mine?” 

“ And if I were not under obligations 
to my destiny, to make this life of mine 
great and beautiful and brilliant, as you 
say; if, in fact, 1 were nobody in par- 
ticular, with no social obligations—what 
then?”’ She waited for an answer, her 
pretty throat throbbing tumultuously, 
and her burning eyes on his. ‘ What 
then ?” 

“ Why then,” said Reginald, “if you 
could care enough to marry me, I would 
carry you off across the water to a home 
of mine that should be yours. I would 
dream of you, and work for you, and love 
you, and we would make life a Paradise 
in the woods of Leicestershire.” 

“ Ah! take me with you,” she sobbed, 
with her face hidden on his shoulder. 
“T love you. You know it. I am used 
to poverty. I am not afraid. I would 
never be afraid with you, if you think I 
won't be a burden. Take me and I will 
try to be worthy of you.” 

The light in the doorway was blocked 
for a moment by a portly form, and 
Mr. Holland stepped out on the piazza. 
He blinked in the darkness a few times 
before he recognized the two young, 
silent people. 
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“Mignon! Ah, my dear, so you are 
congratulating our friend on his good 
fortune ?” 

“T ought to be congratulated, indeed, 
Mr. Holland,” Reginald interposed, hold- 
ing her hand. 

“T should think you ought ; upon my 
soul, I should,” blustered the old man. 
“One of the oldest titles in the peerage. 
Great estates. Noble name. I shouid 
think so, indeed.” 

“Uncle,” cried Mignon, impatiently, 
“what are you talking about? Mr. 
Dale and I 

“Mr. Dale, pshaw! That isn’t his 
name,” chuckled his late employer, en- 
joying the joke. “ Hasn’t he told you, 
my dear? Why, he is going to leave us 
because he is the heir of Lord Rock- 
ingham. Reginald Carteret, that is his 
name, and a plucky youngster he is 
too!” clapping him on the shoulder. 

“But I don’t understand,” said Mi- 
gnon, piteously. “It isn’t true, is it?” 





.turning to the younger man. 


“Ves,” he answered ; “I am afraid it 
is.” And then, in a penitent voice, he 
told her all. 

“ Reginald Carteret,” she echoed, won- 
deringly. “And that is the reason you 
are going away!” 

“Lord Rockingham,” he corrected, 
laughing. And then, holding out both 


hands to her, with a wonderful light in 
his blue eyes, “ Will you come with me, 
and be ‘my lady’?” 
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A HIGHLAND HOLIDAY. 


(MUSKOKA) 


| T was all on ac- 

count of the heat. 
| Broadway had be- 

come a veritable 
fiery furnace; 
Fifth Avenue was 
hot that the 
flagstones burned 
one’s feet. Erst- 
while dapper New 
Yorkers had de- 
generated into a 
half-dressed, red- 
faced, wilted-col- 
lar set of tramps, who barely possessed 
sufficient energy to creep from one 
darkened resort to the next, and to 
gasp out an order for lemonade, or any- 
thing that was long, cold, wet and free 
from spirits. 

Three of us sat in the comparative 
coolness of the club, and grunted and 
swore at the weather. Style had been 
thrown to the winds ; shirt-sleeves were 
good enough for us; and we calmly 
risked pneumonia by sitting in a regu- 
lar whirlwind created by all the electric 
fans in the place being centered upon 
the same spot. 

Upon the left sat Bige—fat Bige ; he 
was making very poor weather of it. 


SO 








Upon the right was the Doctor, in the 
throes of a general thaw and much hu- 
midity. Facing the pair was the writer, 
With just sufficient life left in him to en- 
able him to feebly guy the others. The 
weights of the trio totaled up to about 
seven hundred pounds, and they felt 
their responsibilities. 

The writer was inane, and he knew it, 
but to save his life he could not keep 
still. 
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“T know a place,” he began in a most 
aggravating drawl, “where a fellow’d 
want blankets over him to-night, and 

. good old thick blankets, at Re 

“For the Lord’s sake, shut up!” 
roared Bige. ‘/ know a place where a 
fellow’d want ice ten feet over his head, 
and I wish you were there this minute, 
with your fool talk about blankets when 
a fellow can’t keep his hands dry enough 
to play hearts!” 

“T understand,” continued the writer, 
“that Bige is deeply interested in the 
place he speaks of, and he’ll get to know 
all about it some day, if he does not mend 
his ways. But meanwhile, I know a 
place where old General Humidity is not 
in command; where the air is dry and 
wholesome ; where a midsummer night 
is almost co/d; where the air is filled 
with the music of running waters; 
where silvery lakes extend as far as the 
eye can see; where little pebbles are 
plainly visible in twenty feet of water, 
and you can go plunging down until 
you feel as though you were in another 
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world, a world of cool, green depths that 
draw the fever from your blood and send 
you forth into the sunlight a new man ; 
where the entire landscape is of sur- 
passing beauty—one long succession of 
waterways spangled with uncounted 
fairy isles, bordered with lichened rocks 
and billowy leagues of ancient forest. 
In this place one can rove at will afoot 
or afloat ; trace the runways of the deer 
or the trout-brook to its source; steal 
upon the toiling beaver, or just lie and 
loaf upon ; 

He checked himself just in time, for 
Bige had got upon his feet and had 
grasped the back of his chair with both 
hands. His action was too expressive 
to be misunderstood. 

The Doctor settled it. While the de- 
scription was progressing he had gradu- 
ally straightened up in his chair, and he 
now stared fixedly at the writer as he 
remarked, “I call you!” 

“What do you mean?” queried the 
writer. 

“Just this—‘ you're called, 
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the Doctor ; and. he continued, “ you’ve 
babbled about this p/ace long enough; / 
don’t believe there’s any such place ; if 
there zs, I want to see it—steer me to it.” 

“ By the shin-bone of my great-grand- 
daddy, and he was seven feet high,” 
retorted the writer, “ I’ll go you—pro- 
vided Bige will go too!” 

Two evenings later we started upon 
what proved to be the pleasantest pil- 
grimage we have ever known. 

The heat continued. Even the re- 
sourceful New York Central could hard- 
ly be expected to frappé passengers to 
order in their berths ; yet we fared well 
enough till a weird cry of “ Wog-la- 
fouls!” warned us that we had reached 
the world-famous cataract. Here we 
breakfasted — and perspired! It was 
sultry even at Niagara. The wonder- 
ful gorge was filled with tremulous 
air-waves which almost made you dizzy 
to watch ; the one cool thing was the 
white-maned galloping water. 

“T’d like to come slithering down and 
drop with it ; it’s comfortable down in 
that white stuff,” muttered Doc. Then 
we led him away to the depot, for 
there’s no telling what may happen in 
such cases, 

Aboard the Grand Trunk train we 
pulled across the triumph of engineer- 
ing—the cobweb of steel which binds 
two countries together. A momentary 
glimpse of a tumult of angry water, of 
a hair-like parallel wire where fools 
have rushed though angels might fear 
to tread ; then we were recalled to the 
commonplace by a request to open 
baggage. Her Majesty’s official, a 
kindly gentleman who knew we were 
not smugglers, at a glance, chalked our 
pieces and the ordeal was over. 

The next stage of the journey was 


interesting in a mild sort of way. The 
writer knew what the Doctor and Bige 
did not, that the quiet landscape that 
rolled away upon every side was one of 
the richest districts in all Canada. 

“They appear to grow some fruit 
hereabouts,” remarked the Doctor, as 
his eyes followed rows upon rows of 
well-trimmed trees and sturdy vines ; 
then he shouted : “ There's aship in that 
man’s orchard! What the deuce is it 
doing there ?”’ 

A moment later a passing view of the 
canal explained the vessel’s presence, 
and the Doctor forked over two fine 
cigars as the price of his ignorance. 

Some time later a vision of broad 
water, ringed with olive-tinted marshes, 
followed by clustering buildings, which 
gradually increased till they were lined 
in solid rows, told us that we had en- 
tered the “ Ambitious City ” of Hamil- 
ton. A roomy station, glimpses of 
well-kept streets, crowds of passengers 
hurrying to and fro, proved that Ham- 
ilton had good cause for being ambi- 
tious, and an excellent prospect of 
eventually making good her claims. 
Above all rose her mountain, delightful 
place of an evening, but now sun-baked 
and uninviting. Bige eyed it and its 
long flights of steps, and exclaimed, 
“Whew! I wouldn’t climb up there to- 
day for Manhattan Island.” 

Out into the green country again, 
past farms, groves and villages, in swift 
succession; then the flash of open 
water, a run along Ontario’s shore; and 
soon the warm glow of red brick and 
a slackening of speed announced that 
we were within the limits of Toronto, 
the “ Queen City.” 

“This is something like a town,” de- 
clared Bige some time later, after we 
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had finished our meal at the excellent 
hotel; “but,” he continued, “ where the 
deuce is your cool place ?—it’s pretty 
near as hot here as it was in Gotham.” 

“We'll find the place all right to-mor- 
row,” replied the writer. ‘“There’s no 
particular hurry, and we will fill in time 
driving about here.” 

Jarvis, Bloor, St. George and Sher- 
bourne streets rather surprised the vis- 
itors, but it was not until they had half 
done Rosedale that they betrayed any- 
thing like enthusiasm. Here, however, 
they waxed eloquent, both declaring 
that if the mysterious f/ace they were 
going to was any prettier than the ra- 
vines, it would be better than they had 
expected. The writer merely looked at 
them with gentle pity. 

Next day away again, this time almost 
due northward. The Doctor is no fool 
in worldly matters, and he kept his eyes 
fixed upon the landscape. ‘ Good-look- 
ing country —fine country,” he kept 
muttering as farm after farm slid past, 


and well he might, for he was travers- 


ing the fat-lands of old York, which he 
might search long to equal even in his 
own Empire State. 

“Hi! Bige,” he suddenly exclaimed, 
“ poke your head out ; it’s cooler, and I 
smell water.” 

“ Barrie!” yelled the brakeman, as he 
passed through the smoker, and the next 
moment a welcome puff from Kempen- 
feldt’s silver bosom filled the car. 

“Ha! This is g-r-a-n-d! Guess he’s 
right about his place!” shouted Bige, 
as we rolled along, with the refreshing 
breath of Lake Simcoe freely streaming 
through the car. And then came flash- 
ing Couchiching, next woods and waters 
in pleasing succession, and lastly Graven- 
hurst. 

“Here we are—get your traps—tum- 
ble out; this is our steamer!” said the 
writer, and soon we were ready for the 
novelties to come. 





Doc and Bige posted themselves 
for’ard, and stood, with legs wide 


spread, sniffing the pure air with the 
deepest satisfaction. “By Jove! he’s 
right,” said Doc; “I like this air, and I 
know some folks in New York that 
would fatten on it.” 

“You're nearly eight hundred feet 
above the Thousand Islands,” remarked 
the scribe, as he folded himself up in a 
convenient seat; “and,” he continued, 
“they don’t require electric fans up 
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here, like those poor beggars in the 
club.” 

Doc and Bige will not soon forget the 
cruising of that afternoon. The steamer 
steadily bored her way northward, till 
she had passed the Narrows. Then, as 
the full beauty of islands, shores and 
water of Muskoka Lake burst upon 
their view, both men uttered a long- 
drawn “Ah-h-h!” of delight. They 
were wildly enthusiastic before they 
reached the mouth of Muskoka River ; 
after that they sat in silence, their faces 
flushed with almost childish pleasure, 
their eyes shifting from one vista to 
another, as the wonderful panorama 
was slowly unrolled before them. 

At Beaumaris, Doc roused himself 
with a start, and exclaimed, “ By George! 
it’s all so beautiful that I forgot to light 
my cigar—and it’s a perfecto at that; 
gimme a light!” And so to Indian 
River and Port Carling, where Doc 
anxiously inquired if there was more 
of it in front. 

Once through Port Carling lock and 
fairly afloat upon Rosseau, these fickle 
Gothamites forgot the manifold charms 
of Muskoka Lake. Nor could the writer 
blame them, for it is his solemn con- 
viction that there are “bits” of Rosseau 
which cannot be duplicated in the whole 
wide world. Wonderfully fair was the 
island-dotted breadth of calmest water, 
with its lichen-silvered rocks and masses 
of changeful greens ; cool, restful and 
marvelously refreshing was that voyage, 
yet, in my opinion, it could not com- 
pare with the same tour taken in the 
fulness of autumn, when the foliage 
flames like beacon-fires from isle and 
point and rolling hillside, when the 
steel-blue water spreads like some gor- 
geous carpet rich with the matchless 
splendors of the turning leaf. 

Soon after they left Windermere be- 
hind, superb purple shadows began to 
steal across from isle to isle; and by 
the time they were abreast of Rosseau 
Falls, the lake presented a picture of 
dreamy beauty that might well have 
belonged to fairyland. Stars were twin- 
kling overhead, while through the lower 
gloom camp-fires glowed like red eyes 
from jutting points and scattered isl- 
ands, when the steamer made a brief 
stop at Maplehurst. Thence she moved 
through the gathering darkness to Ros- 
seau, at the northern end of the lake, 
and the voyage was done. Before turn- 














ing in at the snug little hotel, Doc and 
Bige admitted that they had never be- 
fore realized the possible beauties of isl- 
and scenery ; and fat Bige shrugged his 
great shoulders in a comical fashion, as 
he asked the landlord — ‘Say, got 
blankets, good, old, thick blankets?” 

Three happy weeks they spent, dur- 
ing which time they saw everything 
worth seeing; and after they had got 
home and back to the old club routine, 
they made bores of themselves by con- 
tinually harping upon the marvels of 
Muskoka. 

This season fat Bige will lead a large 
party thither during the heated term ; 
but the Doctor has grown cunning, 
and he will join the writer in a quiet 
little quest for deer during the turn- 
ing of the leaf. The reason for this is 
readily found. He had not been home 
from the first trip for more than a 
month, before he learned that the writer 
was going back for his usual fall shoot- 
ing. Now, the Doctor is accustomed to 
having his own way, and he, at once, 
declared that he must have adeer. It 
ended by his going, this time not up 
the lakes, but by rail to the village of 
Huntsville. Of the sport we had, a word 
later on; meanwhile to glance once 
more at Muskoka as a summer resort. 

The third of the most important 
waters is Lake Joseph, by many con- 
sidered to be more beautiful than 
Muskoka or Rosseau. This lake is 
reached by steamer from Gravenhurst, 
through the southern part of Lake Ros. 
seau, thence, by way of a short canal at 
Port Sandfield, to Lake Joseph. The 
steamers upon this route are supply- 
boats, which call during each trip at many 
private landings, thus affording passen- 
gers ample opportunities for inspecting 
the summer residences and islands. 

Lake Joseph sprawls like a silver 
cuttlefish in the midst of a wonderful 
picture-gallery. Its long tentacles em- 
brace some of the fairest fragments of 
North America, and wind among isl- 
ands too numerous to mention. Yoho 
is the center of summer life—the capi- 
tal of the camps and cottages. Near 
the upper end of the lake is Stanley 
Bay, a beautiful spot for camping. 





Perhaps the best-known features of the 
lake are Echo Rock and Hawk’s Nest. 
From Port Cockburn, at the head of the 
lake, it is easy to reach, vza the North- 
west Carry, a chain of waters which 
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affords muskallonge and bass fishing 
that will long be remembered. This 
region is wild enough to satisfy even an 
Indian, yet the trails are plain, thanks 
to the operations of the lumbermen. 

To those fond of canoeing, @ Ja voy- 
ageur, Muskoka offers a magnificent 
field. One of the stellar attractions of 
Lake Rosseau, indeed one of the most 
fascinating things of the kind in the 
world, is the wonderful Shadow River, 
which enters the lake at its northern 
extremity, and is easily reached from 
Rosseau and Maplehurst. The Shadow 
is quite a small water, but it may be 
styled the magic mirror of Muskoka. 
Your canoe secms to swim in space; 
upon either hand and above is graceful 
foliage ; below extends an inverted for- 
est pointing toward a summer sky. 
Every leaf, every hair-like twig, is as 
distinct in water as in air. A bird, or 
insect, flits unseen above you ; its coun- 
terpart wings its way across the view 
below. The wealth of light and shade 
simply baffles description. Good photos 
of the Shadow are as perfect if viewed 
upside down. A few miles of this won- 
derful water are available for canoeing, 
and near the turning-point is the pretty 
Bridal Veil Falls, located upon a small 
tributary stream. 

With the exception of its beauty, 
however, Shadow River is a mere inci- 
dent in comparison with the miles upon 
miles of canoe routes which net the 
forty townships comprised within Mus- 
koka’s bounds. From the Severn River 
northward to French River and Lake 
Nipissing, which means a stretch of 
country as large as Belgium, the ca- 
noer may choose a route almost where 
he wills. Muskoka River, Moon River, 
Musquash River, and the Maganetawan 
River, are chief arteries by which one 
may reach Georgian Bay and its thou- 
sands of isles, or attractive lakes inland. 
The Maganetawan especially will please 
the enthusiast with the paddle. It is 
best reached by rail to Burke’s Falls. 
Steamers ply upon the Maganetawan 
from Burke’s Falls through Cecebec and 
Ah-Mic lakes to Ah-Mic Harbor, forty 
miles west. This may all be comfort- 
ably done in canoes; and the voyage 
may be continued beyond Ah-Mic Har- 
bor to Byng Inlet, where the Maganeta- 
wan pours its flood into Georgian Bay. 
From this point the canoer can return 
by steamer to Collingwood, Penetangui- 
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shene, or Midland, all important points 
upon the Grand Trunk Railway. 

The St. Bernard Dominion Club, of 
Chicago, composed of members of St. 
Bernard Commandery, the largest, ex- 
cept one, commandery of Knights Tem- 
plars in the world, has a fine club- 
house on St. Bernard Island, one of the 
most beautiful sites in Lake Ah-Mic. 

What better employment for a holi- 
day than tracing out the intricacies of a 
watery maze which leads one into the 
lonely haunts of bear, deer, wolf and 
grouse ; where one may go and come at 
will, camping where he pleases and by 
no man’s favor, killing game or fish in 
thicket or lake, and surrounded ever by 
a wealth of natural beauties, unrivaled 
as subjects for brush or camera ? 

And now to return to the Doctor and 
our sport at Huntsville. Our host 
proved to be an excellent fellow, who 
between supper-time and bed-time made 
all arrangements for the following day. 
Doc is downright fat, while I am only 
big (catch me owning up to being fat !), 
and, somehow, I think that our host 
noticed this. At all events he ordered 
a spring-wagon and team to call for us 
at seven A. M.; he also secured a guide, 
who had a.45-90 Winchester and two 
hounds. I dou’t believe in hounding, but 
Doc does—he’s been trained in the Adi- 
rondacks, and he doesn’t know better. 

Now for the incidents of one day, and 
it must be borne in mind that I give 
them exactly as they occurred. 

We started in good time and drove 
about six miles over a fine road. The 
driver and guide occupied the front 
seat, Doc and I the rear one, while the 
dogs were tied under the seats. The 
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first exciting incident occurred as we 
were passing a cabin surrounded by a 
few acres of stumpy pasture, separated 
from the brush by high walls of bowl- 
ders. In this pasture were a dozen or 
more two-year-old heifers. 

The stock was in fine condition, and 
the Doctor, with an eye to the good 
things of life, was just calling attention 
to the possibilities in the shape of prime 
cuts, when I noticed a man making 
frantic signals from the door of the 
cabin. Hekept pointing toward the cat- 
tle and then shifting his arms to the 
position they would occupy if holding a 
gun, until we were sure that he was 
either drunk or crazy. 

“What's the matter with the blamed 
idiot,anyhow?” asked the Doctor. “Does 
he think we’re fools enough to shoot 
one of his beasts?” 

* Reckon he’s only smart,” I replied. 
“He’s trying to roast us in his playful 
country way; what he means is that 
we're duffers enough to shoot cattle, or 


‘else that we'd better make sure of a 


heifer rather than run chances for deer 
further on.” 

“Well,” snorted the Doctor, “he's a 
fool anyhow, and I'd like to punch 


” 





d 
his 
To the Doctor’s utter amazement I 
suddenly tumbled over the seat, out of 
the wagon, and began to wildly fum- 
ble amongst the straw under the dogs. 
Somewhere —of course I couldn’t re- 
member exactly where—in that straw 
was the old “.44,” and I wanted it worse 
than I’ve wanted anything since. 
“Why! what the— what — what—” 
stuttered the Doctor, as I savagely 
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punched a dog and finally managed to 
get the rifle. 

“ Look !—you mud-eyed old pillrolier 
—look right beside that black calf!” I 


hissed while fighting with the canvas - 


cover ; “that man was trying to put us 
on without hollering.” 

There, not seventy-five yards away, 
and in the center of the bunch of cattle, 
stood the biggest, fattest doe I had ever 
seen! She had probably been watching 
us for many minutes, and had my eye 
not chanced to catch the wiggle of her 
restless tail, we might have driven on 
none the wiser. 

Before Doc could recover his speech 
I had pumped a shell into place and 
had reached the fence. Here a difficulty 
arose. Immediately beyond the doe 
were several heifers, while the others 
were so placed as to prevent anything 
except a very fine shot. These latter I 
did not mind, but I could see that if I 
happened to overshoot I was bound to 
bag a heifer. I hesitated and—lost. 

The doe appeared to realize that we 
had our eyes upon her, and ina moment 
she opened a brisk trot toward the 
fence. Then Doc gave tongue. 


“Shoot! shoot! you infernal fool!’ 
he howled. “She'll get away; give it 
to her !—plug her!—O! Lord, / could 
kill her with a brickbat !” 

By this time he was standing up- 
right and waving his hat as if he was 
trying to stop a train, while his voice 
might have been heard in New York. 
Naturally the racket scared the gentle 
doe and she broke into a rapid lope. I 
was as high on the fence as I could get, 
but still the cattle interfered. At last, 
when the doe was within forty yards of 
the side-fence, I saw that she would have 
to cross a comparatively broad opening. 

There were cattle either side, but the 
risk was worth the running, so I swung 
ahead of her chest and cut loose. The 
result was magnificent. The ball must 
have grazed her belly, for she went up 
in the air what seemed at least twenty 
feet ; then she darted ahead at a marvel- 
ous rate. For an instant I saw her a 
silhouette against the sky as she flew the 
barrier ; then she vanished like a winged 
shadow, while the bawling cattle with 
tails like ramrods thundered up the 
field amid a cloud of dust. 

The conversation for the next five 
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minutes need not be dwelt upon. Doc 
wanted to turn loose the dogs, but the 
guide explained that the doe would 
surely make for a big swamp where we 
might watch all day in vain. As he 
appeared to treat the matter as a very 
ordinary occurrence, and promised ducks 
ahead instead of does, we finally drove 
on for a few miles to a point near the 
East River. 

Here the driver took the dogs back 
into the woods, while the guide attended 
to the posting of the guns. I was told 
to follow the stream for about a mile to 
some clay-banks where was a runway, 
while the guide led Doc to some point 
within a short distance. 

Having arrived at the clay-banks I 
found the runway, which from its ap- 
pearance must have been constantly 
used. It followed the crest of the 
clay-banks and then crossed the river 
about fifty yards below my stand. This 
was alleasy enough. Watching a run- 
way, however, is a task not much to my 
liking, so within an hour I grew care- 
less. Once or twice I heard the hounds 
pressing something hotfoot, but no deer 
came my way. 

I smoked and lounged for a bit longer ; 
then my eye caught a dark object mov- 
ing across the river about sixty yards 
below me. It could be nothing else but 
a bank-beaver, and as I would rather 
have a beaver than a deer, I lined down 
fine on him and fired. The mighty 
kick-up in the water showed that the 
ball had been placed about right, so I 
ran along the bank to secure my prize. 
I saw him twice struggling in the swift 
current ; he appeared to be somewhat 
dazed, but he finally disappeared in a 
dark pool near my feet. 

J gota long pole and poked for him, 
and while I was poking a sudden clamor 
of dog-voices rolled over the bank. As 
I looked up stream, a tidy spike-buck 
splashed through a shallow and started 
to climb the opposite bank. Before I 
could redch the rifle he had mastered 
the ascent, and two hastily-sped balls 
went somewhere into that hairless space 
where ninety-nine out of every hundred 
balls go. 

The dogs chased through the river 
and away, and when I could no longer 
hear them, I resumed my poking after 
the beaver. At last I located him in a 
wee cave under my feet, and after 
churning him a bit with the pole, I 


-about half way between them. 
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fished him out. He was small, almost 
black, and very dead, so I peeled off his 
hide, which proved to be in fair condi- 
tion. My ball had just grazed his spine. 

While I was examining the pelt, the 
man who had let the dogs go came 
loping along. He told me that a big 
buck had passed Doc’s stand without 
affording a chance; that Doc and his 
guide had gone to Rat Lake, which was 
about half a mile distant, and had sent 
him to fetch me over. 

The statement that the buck which 
had come my way was a small fellow, 
elicited the information that three deer 
had been started, a big buck, a small 
one, and a doe; and that the big buck 
and the doe had made off to the north to 
some other lake. 

“Thish yer leetle buck bound to come 
back to Rat Lake,” said the man as we 
pegged along the trail, and so it proved. 

We found Doc and the guide stationed 
on the lake shore some two hundred 
yards apart, and I chose a big bowlder 
The 
driver took himself off to gossip with 
some lumbermen, who were fixing up a 
shanty, back in the woods. 

Something like an hour had rfassed 
before we heard the first whisper of 
dog-music. Nearer and nearer it steadi- 
ly came, until we guessed that the deer 
was heading for a long point a quarter 
of a mile above our stations. Soon we 
detected a movement in the bushes, 
and this was presently followed by the 
appearance of the small buck. He was 
tired, but he bravely waded in, thrust 
up his nose, and struck out in a bee-line 
for where Doc was posted. 

A deer is a beautiful swimmer, and 
this fellow made a fine showing as he 
sped along with his big ears nervously 
swinging to and fro. As he progressed, 
I stole a glance at my comrades. Doc 
was squatted behind a log, like some 
huge mud-turtle, and I guessed that his 
heart was thumping. The guide was 
kneeling behind a rock, and as I turned 
he made violent signals with his hand 
for me to keep low. 

A second glance at the buck showed 
that he was edging in nearer to me, 
and was now not more than one hun- 
dred and fifty yards away. “ Poor beg- 
gar,” I thought, “you'll get the biggest 
surprise of your wild, young life, in 
about one minute.” 

I carefully watched his progress, with 
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my eye measuring off the yards. One 
hundred and twenty-five, one hundred 
and ten, one hundred—then I stood 
erect. 

“Get down!” warned the guide. 
““What ye tryin’to do?” “Aw, goon!” 
I replied. “Do you want to murder the 
thing?” At the sound of our voices, 
the buck swung his ears forward, then 
changed his course, so that I had him 
in profile. Swinging the Winchester 
ahead of his nose, till it traveled smooth- 
ly with him, I pulled the trigger. 

The ripping report was immediately 
followed by a dull “f—futt,” and I knew 
that the lead had found him. 

“You got ’um—you got ’um!” yelled 
the guide. Then he turned loose the 
big “.45,”’ and a spout of white water 
shot many feet into the air. The buck, 
meanwhile, had given a sudden convul- 
sive lunge, as though, for one instant, 
his feet had touched bottom; then, sink- 
ing till his ears were almost under, he 
made straight for the Doctor. 

Now began a general engagement. 
Doc’s rifle was barking like a chained 
dog, while every now and then the 
crash of the “.45” and leaping jets of 
water told that the guide was busy, 
and, incidentally, overshooting the mark. 
The deer kept laboring shoreward until 
I suddenly realized that his progress 
was bringing me into a crazy cross-fire, 
whereupon I promptly dived behind my 
bowlder and lay flatter than a sam- 
ple of wall-paper. 

“Crack—crack. Burr-um! Crack— 
crack—crack. Burr-um !”" big and small 
rifles roared out the death-song, until 
at last Isaw the unfortunate deer slowly 
struggling up the rocky margin not fif- 
teen yards from Doc. That worthy 
fired another snap-shot, and the deer 
went down on its knees; then it fell 
over and died. 

Doc executed a war-dance round it, 
and yelled, “I got him !—I got him!” 

Somebody ad got him; so to settle 
the point we told where we had held. 
The guide claimed to have bored him 
through the shoulder, which would nec- 
essarily be the left one. Doc had aimed 
for the heart, and, of course, had hit the 
mark. My one shot had been fired just 
ahead of the nose, and could be nowhere 
except in the left side of the head, or 
neck, as we had heard it strike. The 
deer was lying upon its left side. 

We turned it over and found a hole a 
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couple of inches behind the left ear. 
This mark the guide promptly claimed. 
He cut the buck’s throat, dug out the 
ball, and found it to be a .44, and very 
slightly mushroomed. It was lodged 
against the vertebre of the neck. Just 
what had been the matter with that 
particular cartridge I do not know ; the 
ball had traveled all right, yet it had 
failed to smash bone. There was not 
another scratch upon that side of the 
game, so the guide’s claim fell through. 

The other side told a different story. 
From seventy-five yards down to fif- 
teen, Doc had been holding for the 
heart ; part of the time while the deer 
had been swimming straight at him with 
its heart well under water, and the rest 
of the time while it had been tottering 
about the shore at a distance never more 
than twenty yards. There was a hole 
in the right hip, another in the flank, a 
rake across the belly, and yet another 
hole through the off forefoot ! 

This was marvelous shooting, and 
Doc seemed to realize it, for he looked 
at me with the triumphant air of a 
well-kicked dog. Finally he ventured 
to ask how many shots had been fired. 

“Just fifteen, oh, mighty Nimrod !"I 
replied. 

This statement brought forth an an- 
gry protest, but I stuck to it, for I had 
counted. Before we could decide the 
point, the dog-man and the lumbermen 
swarmed down upon us. 

“How many did ye git?” asked one 
bearded giant. Upon being shown the 
deer he exclaimed : “ Lawd sakes, only 
one poo’ leetle spike-buck fur all that 
shootin’—fifteen shots fur that leetle 
feller; ye must be great hunters!” 
Then the gang went back to work, 
laughing as they went. 

“How many times did you fire?” 
asked Doc of me. 

“Just.once,” I replied. 

“Why, what was wrong? Why didn’t 
you drill him as he left the water?” 
he continued. 

By way of answer I led him over 
to the bowlder behind which I had 
crouched. Squarely in the center of 
it was a big splash of lead! The mo- 
ment Doc saw this his face turned gray. 
“Let's go home,” he gasped; “ I’ve had 
enough for one day.” 

I gave him the buck, and also gave 
myself a task that I had not counted 
upon. Only those who have carried 
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a long pole supporting a spike-buck, 
while two husky woodsmen took turns 
at the other end, will appreciate the 
enjoyment (?) I derived from that long, 
weary tramp up and down hills to the 
wagon. 

When the confounded deer was at 
last in the wagon, I solemnly addressed 
Doc as follows : 

“You murderous old _lard-factory, 
from this day forward you are forbid- 
den tokill anything older than a spotted- 
coat, under penalty of having to pack it 
out yourself.” 
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Then I got the kinks out of my shoul- 
der, and we drove away home. 

Over the last pipe that night Doc re- 
marked : “ There’s one good thing about 
this country; it’s chuck full of deer. We 
haven’t done so badly for the first day 
out, and to-morrow I'll have my shoot- 
ing-boots on. I'll show you how to 
drop ’em !” 

He did, too, but the subsequent do- 
ings may well be kept for another day, 
for they were much too interesting to be 
rightly dealt with in the limited space 
of a single article. 





THE 


KNOW the water-lily well. 
By shady streams 
The fairy dreams. 


Oh, fair her countenance and sweet! 
She looks on high 
To Heaven’s blue sky. 


Away from tumult is her home. 
Trees o’er her bend 
And shelter lend. 














WATER-LILY. 


The willow loved her from of old. 
He knows her nook 
In yonder brook. 


Softly doth zephyrs sing to her 
The whole day long, 
A low, sweet song ; 


While dryads of the sylvan wood, 
Owning her spell, 
Close by her dwell. 

Gowan LEA. 
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DAD. ASTHORE. 


THE NEW TWENTY-FOOTERS. 


NTERNATIONAL 
competitions are 
always stimulat- 

ing to any form of 
sport. Thatseems 
to be a platitude, 
but there are many 
estimable mem - 
bers of the opposi- 
tion party around 
the yacht-club houses who pretend to 
denyit. Let them attend any of the races 
on the programme of the Long Island 

Sound Yacht Union and watch the per- 

formances of the eccentric fleet of small 

sailboats which have been hatched in 
the heat of international emulation dur- 
ing the past winter, and they will be- 

hold types of racing craft and witness a 

quickness in handiing together with a 

speed in footing hitherto undreamed of 

in the annals of small-boat sailing. If 
one has followed the history of the com- 
petitions for the Seawanhaka Yacht Club 
challenge cup, if he has been one of the 
enthusiastic few who saw the E£thelwynn 

beat the Ql/cta, and then the Spruce IV. 

in 1895; the 4A/ Heirze carry away the 

palm from the Paprika, the Riverside 
and the Vesper, only to suffer defeat at 
the hands, or rather at the heels, of the 

Canadian G/lencairn in 1896, he has kept 

abreast of the times in boat-sailing, and 

he is prepared for almost anything in 
the way of freak or monstrosity that the 
present season may bring tolight. But 
if the crews of the old-time sloops Dare 





By R. B. Burchard. 


Devil and Lily R. could cast their 
weather eyes over their musty piles of 
sand-bags and behold our “jib and 
mainsail” sloops of 1897, they would see 
something to “make their two eyes start 
like stars from their spheres.” 

Racing restrictions always bring out 
eccentric types of boats, varying among 
themselves according to the ingenuity 
of the designer in his effort to make the 
largest boat out of the given measure- 
ments. But let the same rules stand 
for a few years, and the fleet will yradu- 
ally become all of one general type. In 
all types of racing yachts the light-dis- 
placement canoe hull now has the as- 
cendency, the at one time popular idea 
of deep hulls and accelerated momen- 
tum having become exploded. No bet- 
ter demonstration of the superiority of 
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the light-draught and unballasted sail- 
boat over the deep, heavy one has been 
given than in the thrashing which the 
fifteen-footer /aprika gave the cele- 
brated Bermuda dinghies last winter. 
These boats, which were described in 
OutincG, March, 1896, like certain cutter 
and canoe fleets on the other side of old 
ocean, for years enjoyed a world-wide 
renown for their speed, anterior to their 
lining up against boats of another type. 
The dinghies are ballasted with a cargo 
of lead, and when they fill they sink like 
lead. After a capsize and sinking the 
lead is fished up, and the boat, freed from 
its weight, rises tothesurface. Paprika 
was taken to Bermuda and was sailed 
against and around these famous boats 
by Mr. Irving Cox, one of the New 
York designers. 

An interesting problem will be solved 
this year concerning the best means of 
ballasting these small boats. Among 
the half-raters it was clearly proved that 
the best form of ballast was crew-ballast 
laid along the weather-deck, and that 
every pound of lead in a keel was a 
pound of useless cargo. From the man- 
ner in which Glencairn and £/ Heirve 
were sailed with their crews at times 
perched on the weather-topside, their 
legs waving wildly over the water, it 
would seem that the limit of size for a 
boat sailed on canoe principles had been 
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reached. Had “hyking” seats been 
permitted, the performances of these 
boats might have been amusing if not 
seamanlike. This year a restraining ele- 
ment upon freak development has been 
introduced by the mutual consent of the 
clubs interested, in limiting the sail-area 
to five hundred square feet. Although 
those who framed the agreement of which 
this rule is a part are acknowledged to 
be among the most skilled talent in 
practical boat-handling, there comes a 
wail from the discontented: “A tax 
on sail is a tax on skiil.” If we inter- 
pret the spirit of the Royal Canadian- 
Seawankaka competition correctly we 
understand it to be a match in boat-sail- 
ing and not in boat acrobatics; not 
that we have any wish to condemn the 
latter, for there is no prettier sport than 
canoe racing. 

These races of small sailboats are de- 
signed by the yacht-clubs who patron- 
ize them to develop a new generation of 
amateur sailors; and that the interna- 
tional competitions inaugurated by the 
challenge of Mr. J. Arthur Brand have 
already served a valuable purpose to- 
ward this end is evident. The young 
Corinthians who frequent the waters 
where these boats have appeared, espe- 
cially on Long Island Sound and the St. 
Lawrence River, have attained a skill 
in boat-handling which is probably un- 
surpassed. These spry little boats are 
not without their critics, however ; and 
one of the Boston journals has attempted 
to throw the whole scheme into disre- 
pute and ridicule, notwithstanding the 
fact that the American representative 
last year, Mr. Clinton H. Crane, the 
owner and designer of the £/ Heirte, is 
a graduate of the Boston Institute of 
Technology, and that his famous boat 
was built in a Boston yard. 

Perhaps prejudice has been engen- 
dered by the innocent attempt to add 
these little boats to the yacht-club clas- 
sifications, and to call them yachts. Such 
boats used to be called sailboats, and 
boat-sailing used to be considered a 
form of sport quite as distinct from 
yachting as is canoe-handling. The 
New York Yacht Club. iast winter, in 
all its ponderous dignity, declined the 
proffer of an unequal union of the large 
fleet with the small one, in refusing to 
enter a union of small yacht clubs ; but 
this course should not be construed as 
expressive of their disapproval ot the 
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F. B. JONES AND W. IRVING 
sport of boat-sailing. This brings up 
the generic question, “ What is a yacht, 
anyhow?” The old sailor’s definition 
was comprehensive, though libelous : 
“ A yacht is any kind of a vessel, froma 
dinghy to a full-rigged ship, where they 
carry liquor for a cargo and have a 
devil of atime.” If all kinds of pleas- 
ure craft are yachts, then these little 
racing-boats are yachts, for they do cer- 
tainly occasion a form of pleasure un- 
surpassed in sportsmanlike activity, and 
I doubt if the contestants in these races 
would exchange their place at the helm 
or sheet for the Sybaritic luxury of any 
steam-yacht afloat. 

The Seawanhaka Yacht Club, how- 
ever, in fostering the development of 
these swift sailboats, and in admitting 
young men to its club membership at a 
liberal discount from its membership 
dues, has augmented rather than com- 
promised its dignity as a yachting or- 
ganization ; and if a new school of gen- 
tlemanly and skilled Corinthian sailors 
has been developed on Long Island 
Sound, it is because this powerful club 
has dignified the sport. 

The Seawanhaka challenge cup, which 
Mr. Brand and his half-rater, Spruce 
IV., failed to secure for the Minima 
Yacht Club of England, in the match 
races with the EAzthelwynn, now is en- 
shrined in the parlors of the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club, in Montreal, 
because of the superiority of Mr. G. H. 
Duggan’s G/lencairn, over Mr. Crane’s 
El Hetrie, the best of the American 
fifteen-footers of last year. That it 
may be borne back in triumph to its 
natural home in the Seawanhaka Yacht 
Club is the earnest wish of every mem- 
ber of that club, and of all the enthusi- 
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astic coterie of small-boat sailors on the 
Sound from College Point to Milford. 
The earnestness and spontaneity of this 
purpose was evinced in the prompt de- 
livery of the American challenge last 
year, for as soon as the cheers that hailed 
Glencairn, the victor, had subsided, a 
launch put off from the flagship to de- 
liver a challenge for the coming season 
to the Canadian representatives on the 
Committee boat. 

The two years of racing in the little 
fifteen-foot boats in which the victory 
went once to American and once to Brit- 
ish talent, have expounded a wholesome 
lesson to the participants in the more 
conspicuous international matches, by 
showing that yacht-races may be so well 
managed by good executive and com- 
mittee work, as to leave little opportu- 
nity for subsequent dispute, and that 
the victory may be lost or won without 
acrimony. 

It is a weakness of yachtsmen that 
they are never satisfied with what they 
have, and it should bea source of satis- 
faction to the happy owner of a small 
yacht that he is no worse off in this 
particular than he who owns a steamer 
or a schooner-yacht. There is always 
more room wanted for this, or more 
power for that; and it is probable that 
desire will keep ahead of wealth and 
invention into the infinities of time. 

As soon as the fifteen-foot class had 
proved to be a success, and the smaller 
clubs had begun building one-design 
fleets, and the racing spirit had become 
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kindled, the insatiable desire for larger 
boats commenced its insidious work, 
and therefore the coming races for the 
international cup will be sailed in the 
twenty-foot class. 

The following conditions have been 
determined upon by the two interested 
clubs, the Royal Canadian Yacht Club 
and the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht 
Club of New York. The boats must 
not exceed twenty feet racing length 
by the Sea- 
wanhaka 
rule. Accord- 
ing to this 
rule the rac- 
ing length is 
determined 


by halving 
the sum of 


load - water - 
line length 
and the 
square root 
of the sail- 
area. The 
draft of keel 
must not ex- 
ceed five feet, 
and a center- 
board when 
it is down 
shall not ex- 
ceed six feet. 
Centerboards 
must be con- 
structed so 
that they 
may be fully 
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housed, but the use of weighted boards 
is permitted. All ballast must be fixed, 
and no outriggers or sliding seats are 
allowed. 
’ The total number of persons on board 
is limited to three, and the helmsman 
must be an amateur. The sails are 
limited to mainsail, jib and spinnaker ; 
and the area of the mainsail and jib 
(“fore triangle”) is not to exceed un- 
der the circumstances five hundred 
square feet. 

The races 
are to be 
sailed with- 
out time al- 
lowance and 
with a “one- 
gun” start. 

The neces- 
sary result of 
a limit to sail- 
area is the 
production of 
a boat of the 
lightest con- 
struction pos- 
sible, de- 
signed so as 
to offer the 
least possible 
resistance to 
the water 
through 
which it is 
driven. 

The boats 
entering this 
year’s races 
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will probably be all of one general type 
as to hull-saucers and skimming-dishes ; 
the principal distinction between them 
being that of fin-keel and centerboard. 
For stability, the former will depend 
upon a bulb of lead, probably of about 
seven hundred pounds weight, attached 
to the bottom of the fin, and the latter 
will be held up by the acrobatic powers 
of the crew. Of course the further the 
crew are capable of extending their 
bodies, arms, legs, 
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ness in handling which was unknown 

before the days of the balance-rudder. 
In anticipation of the coming contest 
there are two fleets of these little rac- 
ing boats now preparing, one on Long 
Island Sound, the other on the waters 
of Lake St. Louis. The former are to 
compete for the distinction of uphold- 
ing the challenge of the Seawanhaka 
Yacht Club, and those of the Canadian 
fleet are striving for the honor of defend- 
ing the cup for the 





shoes, anything of 
weight to windward 
the better. The 
sailor of slow motion 
and dignified dis- 
position would bet- 
ter confide his repu- 
tation for social 
gravity to the vessel 
that rides over a fin- 
keel ; the actively 
inclined will enjoy 
cable-carathletics in 
hanging on to the 
slippery bilge of an 
egg-shell center- 
boarder. 

Nearly all of the 
boats will be fitted 
with a balanced rud- 
der; such a rudder 
is hung below the 
hull, independent of 
the keel, and a small 
portion of the blade 
extends forward of 





the _ rudder - post. 
The effect of this 
contrivance, when 


fitted to a shallow 
hull, is to make the 
boat wonderfully 
sensitive tothehelm, 
so that these boats 
fly about like ice- 
boats, doubling on 
their course like 
a pursued hare. The drawback to the 
balanced rudder is that in light weather 
the helmsman is deprived of all mutual 
understanding between himself and the 
tiller. He can tell nothing by the pull of 
the helm, for there isn’t any pull, and 
his eye must be constantly on the water 
and the sail. The consequence is that 
a race is a far greater strain upon the 
nervous resources of the helmsman 
than of old ; but the boats have a quick- 
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Royal St. Lawrence 
Yacht Club. The 
American trial races 
will be sailed at 
Oyster Bay on July 
12th and two suc- 
ceeding days, and 
the Canadian races 
will ‘take place on 
the club course near 
Dorval, beginning 
August 2d. The in- 
ternational races 
will take place at 
Oyster Bay, Long 
Island Sound, on 
August 14th and the 
succeeding days. 
The preparation on 
the part of the Cana- 
dians, so far as the 
building of the fleet 
is concerned, is for 
the most part under 
the direction of Mr. 
G. H. Duggan, the 
successful designer 
and skipper of the 
Glencairn, which 
won the coveted 
cup last season. No 
lessthan seven boats 
have been built for 
different Canadian 
yachtsmen under 
Mr. Duggan’s direc- 
tion. These will 
sail against one another, and then 
against the Cuthbert boats from To- 
ronto, and such others as are entered. 
The best of all will be chosen as the 
Canadian defender. 

The preparatory work thus being 
guided by one experienced hand, the 
best results of unified effort are secured. 
Mr. Duggan will thus be enabled to 
work out his various ideas and to com- 
pare his various boats together under 
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the. best possible conditions. Such a 
method should accomplish a great deal 
for the science’of boat-designing in two 
such active seasons as the last and the 
present have been upon the St. Law- 
rence. The American yachtsman who 
have followed the races of these spright- 
ly little fleets know well enough from 
the defeat they suffered last year that 
they have an adversary of the finest 
mettle to contend with. The American 
representative of last year, Mr. Clinton 
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Mr. W. P. Stephens'’s designs, he having 
built the successful Athe/wynn, and be- 
ing one of the most skillful designers 
of small boats. 

Some of the more prominent of these 
boats are described in detail in our 
Monthly Review at the end of this 
magazine. At the early part of the 
season the owners are very canny, and 
perhaps unduly timid in giving out in- 
formation concerning their boats, and 
somehow only a fairly general descrip- 
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H. Crane, of Boston, is pursuing the 
same method in the construction of 
three boats, but otherwise it is each 
man for himself on the American side. 

Good boats will be built for the 
American challenge. Boats have al- 
ready been turned out by Gardner & 
Cox, Charles Olmstead, Clinton H. 
Crane (the owner of the fifteen-footer 
El Heirie), L. D. Huntington, Jr., and 
R. E. Fry. It is also rumored that Mr. 
Paul Butler is quietly building a twenty- 
footer. It is remarkable, that no one 
of the new fleet has been built from 


tion can be published before the racing 
has commenced. 

The races promise good sport, and 
will tend to inculcate the idea that the 
best fun is often obtained in the small- 
est craft. 

There are undoubtedly many “dark 
horses” still to be heard from, and as 
was the case last year, the best boats 
may appear only at the last minute 
and bear away the paim. The sport 
will be spirited and interesting, and 
neither the Canadians nor the Ameri- 
cans will be content with defeat. 
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By Dr. John Nicol. 


a previous article 
(Quick Photog- 
raphy Afield, Our- 
ING, March, 1897, 
page 523), showed 
how photography 
on a tour might be 
a success and a 
permanent source 
of pleasure to the 
tourist and his 
~ friends, instead of, 
as is too often the case, a disappointment 
and a waste of good material. In this 
I purpose showing how photography on 
a tour, and especially in combination 
with a wheel, may be made something 
more than mere reminiscences, or pic- 
torial notes, however good; how, in fact, 
it may be made to produce pictures 
that are recognized as works of art suit- 
able for decorative or other purposes. 

I wish to say at the start that this 
is not intended for those who value 
the wheel only for the rapidity with 
which it enables them to get over the 
ground, or regard the camera simply as 
a means of amusement; but for those 
who see in the latter high art possibili- 
ties, and aim at reaching them, and who 
employ the former as a means of carry- 
ing them to wherever the picturesque is 
to be found. 

For successful and comfortable pho- 
tography awheel the first essential is a 
small, light, compact camera, not of the 
“hand,” but of thefolding type, that will 
not be felt an incumbrance when slung 
across the shoulder of the rider ; and fit 
for plates not larger than 4xs, although, 
as the proposed method includes en- 
largement, 44%x3% would be better. 
Cameras of the “hand” type are useful 
for some purposes, but their possibilities 
are limited; and the camera here recom- 
mended, while lighter and more com- 
pact than most hand cameras, will, with 
a suitable shutter and finder, do all that 
they can do, and at the same time be 
thoroughly adapted for every other 
phase of photography. Such cameras 
are to be found in the stores of most of 
the dealers in photographic apparatus ; 
but, with a few exceptions, they all 
have one fatal fault,—too short in the 
draw ; that is, they will not admit of 





the employment of a lens of sufficiently 
long focus. 

But with cameras, as with other 
things, the demand will produce the 
supply. When photographers realize 
the value of long-focus lenses the 
makers will construct cameras suitable 
for them; and although it may not be 
possible for one with a long draw to be 
as compact as one with a short, yet, con- 
structed on something like the lines of 
the accompanying rough sketch, it may 
easily be compact enough and light 
enough for our purpose. 
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A may be said to be the body of the 
camera, rigidly fixed to the base-board, 
or, perhaps more correctly, the base- 
board is in two pieces, hinged at & and 
C' to the body, and made rigid by any 
of the many devices known to camera- 
makers. The camera-back J, carrying 
the focusing-screen hinged at the top, 
and with grooves for the plate-holder, is, 
for focusing purposes, moved along the 
two racks, only one of which is shown, 
by the milled head £ ; and the front, or 
lens-holder /, may be either hinged to 
the front of the base-board and made 
rigid by struts, or, with a view to the 
occasional employment of a lens of 
short focus for some special purpose, 
fastened by pins and keyhole slots as 
shown. ‘Sucha camera, while admitting 
of the employment of a lens of ten 
inches focus, will, with the bellows 
closed and the front and back base- 
boards folded up, measure about 6x6x3 
inches, and may be comfortably slung 
across the shoulder, carried knapsack 
fashion, or, although not by any means 
the best way, without inconvenience 
be strapped to the frame of the wheel. 
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Opticians have all along seemed to 
think that perfection in photographic 
lenses was to be reached by simultane- 
ously shortening the focus and enlarg- 
ing the working aperture; that the 
larger a plate that could be satisfacto- 
rily covered by a lens of any given focal 
length and an aperture of, say F/s, the 
better the lens; and from merely an 
optical point of view they may be cor- 
rect. For pictorial purposes, however, 
they have long ago gone considerably 
beyond the allowable limit ; and as, for 
some cause that does not appear quite 
clear, lenses seem to increase in price 
as they increase in length of focus, 
makers—or many of them—list them 
under the names or sizes of plates that 
they can be made to cover, as “ quar- 
ter,” “half” or “whole” plate, etc. 
Camera-makers, in many cases at least, 
not unnaturally followed suit, with the 
result that many of the cameras, even 
the most highly finished ‘and expensive, 
will not admit of a length of focus much 
beyond the length of the largest plate 
that they are made for. 

From this has arisen the unfortunate 
fact that in consequence of the employ- 
ment of lenses of focus little longer 
than the length of the longest way of 
the plate, and in many cases even less, 
a very large proportion of the photog- 
raphy of the present day includes an 
angle on the base-line of about 53° or 
more ; certainly twice, and not unfre- 
quently thrice, as wide as is generally 
included by the artist of the brush. 
This has led to the substitution, for 
the beauty of simplicity and concentra- 
tion, of a crowding in of unnecessary 
and distracting detail that has done 
much to justify those who deny to pho- 
tography the right to be considered a 
fine art. 

The painter's power of exclusion 
being denied to the photographer, he 
can make up for it only by employing a 
lens that shall include as little as pos- 
sible beyond the main object of his pict- 
ure, and hence should not include an 
angle of more than 28° or 30°; which 
means that his lens should be about 
twice the length of the longer way of the 
plate, 7. e., nine inches for the 44 x3, 
or 5x4, and the camera consequently 
should have a draw of at least twelve 
inches. 

The question of a suitable lens is one 
of considerable importance, as, especial- 
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ly for the class of work under consid- 
eration, good and uniform definition is 
as important as the exclusion of objec- 
tionable detail. For ordinary direct 
landscape work a lens of the popular 
rectilinear type answers admirably; and 
indeed, until the advent of the Jena 
glass made possible the production of 
the more perfect anastigmatic family, 
it was the only one available for gen- 
eral rapid work. Nor am I sure that 
its very faults are not, in many cases, 
virtues, its curvature of field and resi- 
due of astigmation having a tendency 
to suppress a too pronounced marginal 
detail, and lead the eye to the more im- 
portant parts of the composition ; but 
in the production of small negatives, 
with a view to future enlargement, such 
suppression is objectionable, and the art- 
ist should aim at securing the greatest 
possible degree of uniform sharpness 
all over the plate, knowing that, in the 
enlarging process, he can obtain any 
desired degree of either local or gen- 


eral suppression. 


For artistic photography awheel, then, 
it will be evident that the lens must be 
one of the almost faultless anastigmatic 
type—a Zeiss Anastigmat No. 6, Series 
3, a Goerz Double Anastigmat No. 4, of 
the same series, or something similar, of 
between nine and ten inches focal length. 
Thus equipped, and with a general ac- 
quaintance with the principles of art, 
which is not only a sexe gua non, but 
which can be obtained only by patient, 
persevering study, the photographer 
awheel may produce negatives of such 
perfect technique and true artistic qual- 
ity as to yield enlargements up to at 
least four diameters, say ten by eight 
inches, that will be gladly admitted 
into the most artistically conservative 
of salons. 

The enlargements may be made by 
those who make it their business, and 
at comparatively little cost; or by the 
photographer himself in any of the 
various methods, either by day or by 
night, and especially during the winter 
months, when photography awheel is 
impossible. The ow to do it may be 
learned from most of the hand-books of 
photography ; but before the coming of 
the time for laying the wheel aside for 
the season, I may have an opportunity 
of devoting an article to the most 
simple, most successful and convenient 
method of making enlargements. 
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N the full- 
ness of 
time it 
was in- 

evitable, by 
the very nat- 
ure of the 
forces behind 
cycling, that 
the corporate 
and the in- 
dividual im- 
pulses should 
divide into 
separate or- 
bits, For 
these objects and aims which are com- 
mon to all wheelmen; the securing, 
through the ‘length and breadth of the 
land, of uniform conditions, there must 
needs be, in a sense, a federal combi- 
nation ; whilst for the procurement of 
the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber in definite localities, the aggrega- 
tions of the units would follow various 
lines of cleavage, some social, and 
others arising from the predilection of 
the cyclist for this or that line of users 
of the wheel. The federal instinct is 
the father of that great national asso- 
ciation, the League of American Wheel- 
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By A. H. Godfrey. 


men, numbering on its rolls one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand members. The 
second or local instinct is the motive at 
the bottom of thousands of local clubs. 
' The League of American Wheelmen 
was organized in 1880 to promote the 
broad and general interests of cycling ; 
to ascertain, defend and protect the 
rights of wheelmen ; to facilitate tour- 
ing; to secure improvements in the 
conditions of public roads and high- 
ways, and to promote and regulate 
amateur cycle-racing on the track. Its 
growth was slow, but steady, up to 
June, 1888; and its influence had by 
that time become remarkable,notably by 
reason of the part its officers played in 
the passage of the “ Liberty Bill” by 
the Legislature of New York State, 
which declared the rights of wheelmen 
to be the same as those of persons 
using other vehicles. Since then the 
“vood-roads”’ clause has been added to 
the constitution, and the league has 
spent over $120,000 to advance the 
cause of road improvement throughout 
the United States. The agitation which 
it has persistently carried on has re- 
sulted in the construction of better 
highways from one end of the country 
to the other. 
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means at the cyclists’ disposal, 
the places in which they pass 
the various portions of the year, 
their personal avidity for 
strong, active exercise of the 
gentler kind, the help which 
cycling may be to them as an 
aid to pleasure or to business, 
and a hundred other factors. 
The most general, and some- 
what curious, fact in this con- 
nection, however, is that it is 
not until after the cycler can 
manage his or her wheel that 
the question of the club arises, 
and I have often heard it said 
“You can ride; why join a 
Yom. i club?” 

ON THE PORCH OF THE N, Y. A, C., TRAVERS ISLAND. The query is quite natural 

and to be expected from cy- 

Easy inter-communication, mutual clists who confine their riding to short 
protection and defense, sensible laws trips along the boulevards and roads 
and reasonable ad- close at home, and 
ministration of FR is best answered 
them ; good roads by outlining the 
constructed and career of a new 
kept in repair with convert to the 
intelligence, after sport. Novices 
the most approved are, as a rule, kept 
methods, andsome busy for the better 
degree of freedom part of their first 
in the use of them; season at balanc- 
comfortable hotels ing and learning 
and moderate to turn sharply to 
charges ;—these right or left, and 
were deemed by have no desire to 
the league to be get closer to other 
indispensable ne new civp nouss, XN. Y. A. C., 50TH STREET, wheelmen than 
auxiliaries to the the opposite side 
progress and safety of cycling, and to of the road. Later on, when by virtue 
obtain their public recognition the of practice and increased confidence, 
league brings into play the 
vast influence which it com- 
mands. 

Cycling clubs proper have 
other, but not antagonistic, 
objects. They are indeed the 
corollary of the league, called 
into existence to meet per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies rather 
than the objects common to 
all. Their center of attraction 
arises from the similarity of 
the individuals in _ personal 
aims, in social instincts, in 
opinion, and in ideas of what 
constitutes the best form of 
enjoyment to be obtained from 
the cycle. All these will vary 
largely with the leisure and 
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the new convert ceases to be a nui- 
sance to his fellow wheelmen, he gets 
tired of riding alone, the desire for 
company develops and the exploring 
feversets in. Itis at this point that the 
novice becomes a member of the L. A. 
W.,in order to secure its many benefits, 
as he feels (in his mind) fully capable of 
making flying trips between New York 
and Niagara Falls in incredible time. 
After a run on a windy day as far as 
Tarrytown, perhaps, the novice begins 
to realize the utter futility of accom- 
plishing too much at the start, and then 
settles down to a regular course. He, 
however, must have company to meas- 
ure pace with, and his affiliation with 
some cycling club naturally follows. 
The club runs are religiously attended 
and are of material assistance to him, 
and the prizes which the club offers for 
the greatest mileage incites him to his 
best efforts, so far as eating up distance 
is concerned. At this stage the novice 
will also, no doubt, get a touch of the 
century mania, and if he is .attacked 
with this disease in its most virulent 
form the probability is that he will 
place to his credit on the club records 
one or more double centuries. If the 
novice has developed a taste for racing, 
he will then naturally drift into the toils 
of the race-track, and perhaps derive 
both pleasure and profit in that sphere. 

All this time, however, he has _ en- 
joyed the social intercourse which mem- 
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bership in any respectable club assures 
to any good fellow; and he may have 
become one of the social lights of his 
club, taking an active part in all enter- 
tainments, club meets and parades, etc., 
with the possibility of being unani- 
mously voted into office among the club 
governors. If unmarried, the chances 
are that the novice, who has_ by this 
time become an acknowledged expert 
cyclist, will enter heart and soul intoall 
the club runs and take a lively interest 
in everything that pertains to the wel- 
fare of his association. If, on the other 
hand, a benedict, he will, after the first 
season or two, gradually lean more and 
more to the social side of club life, join- 
ing in club runs only at stated inter- 
vals, his cycling, in the interim, being 
taken with old chums or members of 
his immediate family. From this it will 
be seen that with the exception of club 
runs and mileage records, membership 
in a cycling club differs little from that 
in any other organization having sport 
and amusement as its leading features. 

As a club member a cyclist will cer- 
tainly become more closely identified 
with the sport than if unattached ; will 
have more fun at less expense, and in 
addition to all this the associations he 
may form at his club may prove of 
material advantage to him. 

But there are clubs and clubs. Some 
were formed for no other purpose than 
breaking speed records on the road; 
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others for bringing out racing “ cracks” 
on the cinder path; a few, the irreverent 
declare, are made up of parade riders 
who assemble at frequent intervals to 
show off their uniforms. The best clubs, 
however, are those which have been or- 
ganized by responsible and representa- 
tive men, and whose members have been 
carefully selected with a view of their 
lending weight and prestige to the or- 
ganizations, so that the sport of cycling 
could be properly promoted, touring on 
the wheel encouraged, and opportunities 
presented to members for social inter- 
course. 

Of the metropolitan cycling clubs of 
the better class the New York Ath- 
letic Club stands out as the largest, 
and, in a financial way, the strongest 
perhaps in the world. Composed, as 
the N. Y. A.C. is, of men foremost in 
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every walk of metropolitan life, and re- 
spected as among the most eminent in 
their various professions, it is almost 
superfluous to add that the club-quarters 
are the most sumptuous that money can 
provide, and that numerically the Mer- 


_cury-foot Wheeling Club exceeds all 


others by some thousands, It is esti- 
mated that there must be upward of 
four thousand members of the N. Y. 
A.C., and seven-eighths of them may be 
safely counted upon to have mastered 
the restive bicycle. While, of course, no 
distinctive cycling uniform has been 
adopted by this club, and probably 
never will be, as a rule the club badge— 
the world-renowned “winged foot ’’— 
is displayed either in the form of a neat 
pin or other device. Touring for pleas- 
ure is the watchword of the members, 
and of pleasure there is no end for 
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A WINTER’S EVENING AT THE MICHAUX C, C. CLUB-ROOM. 
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those happy individuals who have the 
privileges of the club’s town and coun- 
try houses. The latter is a most delight- 
ful resort situated on the New York 
shore of Long Island Sound,some twenty 
miles.from this city. To those members 
whose business requires their daily 


attendance in the city, Travers Island, 
as the country club is called, presents 































COZY CORNER AT THE MICHAUX CLUB, 
an ideal opportunity for gaining 
fresh pure air for a few hours 
out of every twenty-four, ac- 
companied by unequaled facili- 
ties for recreation and amuse- 
ment. Adequate provisions are 
made for boating, yachting, 
swimming, shooting, driving, 
cycling, tennis, baseball and all 
athletic games, while the mon- 
otony is varied by entertain- 
ments each week and club 
competitions at different sports. 
Several members become reg- 
ular boarders at the country 
club, and take up their summer 
quarters there every season. 
The Island club-house is snug 
and cozy in winter, and delightfully 
cool and well-shaded during the heated 
term, and is replete with every con- 
venience that the most exacting club- 
man can wish for. The club has, how- 
ever, long been able to boast of one 
of the most superbly appointed head- 
quarters in New York City. But such 
are the growing demands of the organi- 
zation that it has now in course of 
erection, indeed almost completed, a 
massive granite building, which occu- 
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pies one of the best positions over- 
looking Central Park, at the corner of 
Sixth avenue and -Fifty-ninth street. 
The laying of the cornerstone of this 
handsome club-house, which took place 
with appropriate ceremonies on No- 
vember 28th last, marked an epoch in 
club history. 

In the new club-house, members’ 
bicycles will be stored, 
cleaned and repaired in a large 
room in the basement on the 
Fifty-eighth street side, access 
to which will be by elevators 
and runway from the street, 
which is asphalted. At present 
the club retains possession of a 
building in West Sixtieth street 
near the Boulevard, which is 
used exclusively for members’ 
bicycles. 

As a sample of the club runs 
which the cycling members of 
the N. Y. A. C. enjoy, a recent 
visit of eighteen members to 
the home of their fellow mem- 


THE MUSIC-ROOM AT THE MICHAUX, 


ber, Elliott Burris, at Westboro, Mass., 
may be quoted. The party sailed on 
board the steamer furitan to Fall 
River. From that point to Auburn- 
dale the wheels were brought into 
requisition, and an elaborate break- 
fast was discussed at Lee’s famous 
hostelry. This function over, the party 
wheeled through Westboro to the resi- 
dence of their amiable host, where 
they were entertained in a right royal 
style. 














HARLEMITES IN PARADE, 


On the following morn- 
ing, in the brilliant sun- 
shine, good wheeling. was 
enjoyed back to Auburn- 
dale, where dinner was 
served; and then wheels 
were resumed for a spin 
through Boston’s splendid 
park system, the train for 
home being taken in the 
afternoon. This of course 
was only a short run, but it 
was a jolly one; and the 
club enjoys many such by 
reason of the hospitality of its members. 

There are long-distance riders, too, 
galore in the N. Y. A. C., and not a 
few centurions, the Mercury foot being 
seen not only at the finish of the pri- 
vate runs, but also at those participated 
in by the general public. During the 
past season, bicycling has been indulged 
in by the members to a greater extent 
than ever before. Many tours have 
been made throughout the neighboring 
States and Canada. A prize of a bicycle 
-offered for the greatest number of trips 
awheel between the city club-house and 
Travers Island in the months of March, 
April, and May last, was won by James 
H. Hanson, who covered the ground 
twenty-eight times. The solid - silver 
loving-cup offered by Mr. W. F. Pendle- 
ton to the member who should ride upon 
the road the greatest number of days, in 
succession, at least five miles a day, is 
unawarded after a whole year having 
elapsed, there being still left as surviv- 
ors, out of twenty-nine original compet- 
itors, C. K. Alley, E. Weinacht and Dr. 





THE BADGE OF A 
REGIME. 
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Myrick, who have kept on despite all 
conditions of weather. The donor has 
under consideration the advisability of 
providing for the carrying on of the 
competition by the heirs ot the trio if 
two of them don’t soon drop out. The 
officers of the New York Athletic Club 
are : James Whitley, President ; Thomas 
L. Watson, Vice-President; John C. 
Gulick, Secretary ; Charles E. Goodhue, 
Treasurer ; Bartow S. Weeks, Captain ; 
Bicycle Committee, Dr. Seneca D. 
Powell, Chairman ; John C. Gulick and 
Douglas Henry. 

The New York Athletic Club, and 
similar institutions, might satisfy the 
needs of the metropolitan cyclers rep- 
resenting the business aristocracy and 
thesummer riders. There still remained, 
outside its scope, two ele- 
ments of the highest mo- 
ment—7. ¢., the aristocracy 
of leisure and of fashion, 
whose winters only were 
spent in the metropolis— 
for the perfect enjoyment 
of whose summers the cycle 
had become a necessary ad- 
junct. Of clubs for such 
the Michaux, of New York, 
was the first and still re- 
mains the foremost. The. 
club is further unique in 
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that ites 
member- 
ship com- 
prises both 
sexes. The 
Michaux 
Club with- 
out ques- 
tion holds 
first place 
in popular- 
izing the 
sport of 
cyeli ing 
among 
fashionable 
people, and 
in a large 





een 


Dyer, Jr., proved to be the 
man for the occasion, the 
Michaux Club was formed, 
and headquarters secured at 
Broadway and Fifty-third 
street. 

The club grew so rapidly 
that it soon became necessary 
to reorganize under a charter. 
This was ultimately accom- 
plished by the joint efforts of 
Mr. William A. Haines, as 
president, and Mr. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., as treasurer. The 
Michaux Club is composed of 
two hundred members, with 
a large “waiting list.” 
Among the members are 
Mrs. William C. Whitney, the 
Misses 
Remsen, 
Mr. and 
Mrs. Ed- 
ward D. 
Adams, Mr. 
and Mrs. 
Henry de 
Coppet, Dr. 
and Mrs. 
John N. 
Beekman, 
Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. 
Westervelt, 
Captain 
and Mrs. 
Warren C. 
Beach, 


H 
A 
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measurethe 
status 
which the sport has 
attained is owing to the 
initiative steps taken 
by this organization. 

The club, which was 
started in December, 
1894, is the natural 
result of the popularity 
which the bicycle 
gained at Newport to- 
ward the end of the 
season of 1893. A suit- 
able club-house in this 
city had to be pro- 
vided, in which the 
leaders of the social 
set could enjoy the 
new pastime in ab- 
solute privacy during 
the winter. Mr. Elisha 
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A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY OF THE HARLEMITES, 


Henry R. Beekman, Mr. and Mrs. 
George J. Gould, Mrs. Jules Reynal, Mr. 


and Mrs. H. S. Kingsley, Mr. and Mrs. 


Elisha Dyer, Jr.; Colonel and Mrs. Mc- 
Coskry Butt, Dr. and Mrs. Edward Pay- 
son Fowler, Mr. and Mrs, John E. Roose- 
velt, Mr. and Mrs, William A. Haines, 
Mr. and Mrs, Wilbur A. Bloodgood, Mr. 
and Mrs. Brander Matthews, Miss Haw- 
ley, Miss Macdonald, Miss Eliza Watson, 
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N. ¥. CENTURY C. 


Miss Blackington, Mr. Frank Otis, Mr. 
James A. Garland, and Mr. Horace 
White. 

Its indoor meetings are held in the 
club hall from November until the close 
of the Lenten season. Among the pict- 
uresque and extremely useful depart- 
ments of cycling which the club has 
created are music rides, dancing the 
German and Virginia reel on wheels, 
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describing various intricate figures in 
procession, and the holding of a grand 
fancy-dress carnival, at least once dur- 
ing the season. The drills of the club 
have become famous throughout this 
country and Europe, and no other 
organization has attained to the same 
proficiency in the execution of evolu- 
tions on the bicycle, timed to music. 

The teas, too, which have usually 
taken place at the Claremont Hotel, 
situated at the northern extremity of 
Riverside Drive, in close proximity to 
the Grant memorial, have always been 
considered highly fashionable and have 
been in fact largely attended by the 
leaders of society. 


o 


The hall now occupied by the Mi 
chaux Club is replete with all the facil- 
ities necessary, and its riding floor is 
one of the finest in the city. Its recep- 
tion-rooms, parlors and dressing-rooms 
for the comfort of members are cozy, 
yet it is not improbable that the club 
may decide to erect a club-house in the 
near future that will be located farther 
up town, with much additional accom- 
modations, as the growing demands of 
the club call for. 

The oldest cycling club in New York 
City is that of the Harlem Wheelmen, 
which was organized in 1881. In the 
Harlem association congeniality is a 
prime factor in all the club’s dealings 
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THE N. Y, CENTURY C. C, AUTUMN RUN, 1896, 


Apart from its social side, the Mi- 
chaux Club is a touring organization in 
so far as a majority of its members par- 
ticipate quite frequently in long-distance 
rides. The runs, however, are gener- 
ally so arranged that the country home 
of one or other of the leaders forms a 
rendezvous en route or at the end of the 
trip. The more enthusiastic indulge in 
century runs. For the most part, how- 
ever, the members of the Michaux pre- 
fer pleasant jaunts awheel over beauti- 
ful stretches of country in the vicinity 
of their own summer homes. Many of 
the members make an annual pilgrim- 
age to Europe, taking their wheels along. 


either among its own members or with 
those of other clubs. Situated as their 
well-appointed club-house is in the heart 
of the Harlem district, its members are 
almost entirely residents of that locality, 
hence the club’s name. From a modest 
beginning theclub, after passing through 
many vicissitudes, has grown up per- 
sistently and solidly until to-day it 
stands second to none in character or, 
in comparison with its requirements, 
financially. Its membership includes 
many prominent medical and legal lu- 
minaries and business men, and is 
now two hundred and fifty in number. 
The officers are Charles G. M. Thomas, 
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President ; J. M. DuBarry, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; F. W. Donahoe, Secretary ; Les- 
lie C. Smith, Treasurer, and Robert B. 
Morrison, Captain. The Board of Gov- 
ernors is made up as follows: C. C. 
Ellis, R. J. Nellis, S. D. Bullock, V. A. 
Seggerman, F. H. Schneer, Thomas 
O’Reilly, John H. Valentine, George J. 
Cook, Herbert E. Adams, Thos. R. 
Savage, M. D., M. A. Smith, Thomas 
A. Roe, Harry C. Bryan, George B. 
Livingston, Dr. H. P. De Voursney. 
The Committee on Athletics brought 
credit to the organization in the sea- 
son of 1896, by their good work on 
track and parades. The club won a 
handsome solid-sil- 
ver cup at Long 
Branch; another 
trophy was captured 
at the Saratoga 
floral parade, and at 
illuminated bicycle 
parades held in this 
citv the club has 
won two handsome 
silver trophies: a 
large punch-bowl 
and a loving-cup. 
The club’s new 
uniform is of dark 
green cloth, with 
black braid facings, 
and neat cap to 
match, and black 
stockings and shoes. 
During the winter 
months the club- 
house is the nightly 
rendezvous of a 
large number of the 
members, who are 
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much given to pri- M. 
vate theatricals and 


indoor games. Balls and parties are 
frequent, and as a natural consequence 
the families and friends of members 
help to make club life enjoyable. En- 
tertainments given for charitable pur- 
poses have done much to secure the 
club in its present position. 

The club parlors, which are hand- 
somely furnished, have on their walls 
many pictures of old club celebrities, 
and important club meets, national re- 
unions, and photographs illustrative of 
picturesque tours which the club mem- 
bers have made through this and foreign 
lands. Massive silver cups and other 
trophies decorate the mantelpieces, and 
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serve to commemorate road races won, 
and parades at which the club has re- 
ceived honorable mention for the fine 
appearance of its members, their gentle- 
manly bearing and clever riding. , 

As far as any racing record is con- 
cerned the Harlem Wheelmen have 
been instrumental in bringing wheel 
ing to the fore ever since 1885, when 
they competed and beat the Kings 
County Wheelmen in the first team 
road-race ever held in this country. 
The Committee on Racing has done 
some excellent work with the club 
teams on the track, the men being prize- 
winners at no less than eighty - three 
meets in a single 
season. The club 
issues mileage med- 
als, the most valu- 
able being that for 
the distance of 3,000 
miles or over. E. 
H. Foster’s mileage 
for 1896, being 12,- 
405, breaks the for- 
mer club record of 
12,000 miles. 

An interesting 
sketch which will 
bring up a host of 
memories, pleasant 
and otherwise, is 
that of a badge is- 
sued by the New 
York Department 
of Public Parks 
towheelmen several 
years ago, allowing 
the wearer to ride 
in the parks under 
restrictions regard- 
ing time of day, 
certain roads, etc. 

The sketch is exact size. The badge 
was made of zinc. The original of this 
sketch was issued to and is now in the 
possession of a member of the Harlem 
Wheelmen. 

As distinct from either strictly social 
organizations, or racing clubs, there are 
cycling clubs which have been formed 
for the purpose of road riding, pure and 
simple. In this category comes the 
Century Wheelmen of New York, a 
very young but exceedingly strong or- 
ganization, which includes, in its make- 
up, many representative business men. 
The founders of the club planned to con- 
fine themselves strictly to road riding, 
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and the pleasure derived from agree- 
able associates. These plans having 
been rigidly adhered to, success has re- 
sulted, so much so that after an exist- 
ance of only eighteen months, the mem- 
bership is close upon four hundred. 
Most of the members being well pro- 
vided with this world’s goods, the club 
has always been strong financially, and 
its home is established in one of the 
finest houses in the city. The decora- 
tions, fixtures, etc., are in good taste and 
an air of solidity prevails throughout the 
edifice. The entire basement is used 
for the storage of members’ wheels. 





During 1896 the Century Club won 
the first prize for club riding, appear- 
ance and numbers in the parade of 
June 6th; second prize for competitive 
drill at Bicycle Carnival, June 8th to 
13th; first prize for best-appearing vis- 
iting club in the Brooklyn parade, June 
27th, to celebrate the opening of the 
Return Cycle Path ; first prize for best- 
appearing club at Long Branch; first 
prize for best appearance and riding, 
and second prize for largest representa- 
tion at Hempstead, L. I.; second prize 
for largest representation and honor- 
able mention for illumination at Bicycle 
Carnival, September rth. 
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Five well-conducted century road runs 
have been held under the auspices of 
this club, the last, held on April 27th 
of the present year, bringing out five 
hundred and eighty-eight entries, the 
largest attendance recorded for any run 
ever held in this section of the country. 
Besides the century runs, the club has 
regular outings on every Sunday and 
on holidays ; and to encourage attend- 
ance the captain presents gold, silver 
and bronze medals to the three mem- 
bers attending the largest number of 
runs during the season. A schedule of 
runs is issued, giving date, destination, 





stopping-places, railroad fares, mileage, 
starting-time going and returning, time 
of twilight, sunset, moon phases, ferries 
from New York and names of railroads 
reached by same. The officers of the 
Century Club are: ‘President, Ward 
Bingley ; Vice-President, William H. 
Mackey; Treasurer, George J. Krae- 
mer; Recording Secretary, James H. 
Goodwin ; Corresponding Secretary, E. 
W. Tanner; Financial Secretary, Will- 
iam A. Coulter; Captain, Matthew Gibb. 
In addition to these are the road officers, 
lieutenants, sergeants, color bearers, bu- 
glers and surgeons. 
(To be continued.) 














SALMON-FISHING IN CAPE BRETON. 





By W. H. Mac. 


APE BRETON, 

( island of majes- 
tic streams, 

broad bays, hill- 
environed lakes, un- 
broken forests and in- 
land seas, offers more 
than ordinary attrac- 
tions to the hunter and 
the fisherman. Rivers 
and brooks abound in 
salmon and trout, bays 
teem with mackerel and 
Surrounded by the turbulent sea, 





cod. 
harboring a sea in its very bosom, this 
island, rugged of contour, bleak and 
austere in parts, yet has its scenes of 
loveliness. 

It is a vacation land for the good, 


genial soul whose skillful hand can 


plant a fly upon the water, as if the. 


gaudy cheat but that moment flitted 
from yon sunbeam to dipits tinsel brav- 
ery in the cooling stream. The soul- 
less fisher who counts his catch by 
pounds, will hardly appreciate this sea- 
beat land. For him no beauty is un- 
veiled ; the pictured form of sun-tinted 
clouds, shadow-crowned or mist-encir- 
cled cliff, or sculptured crag, assumes its 
coloring in vain. But for the eye of 
that poet soul, the sportsman true, 
rare vistas unfold a thousand surprising 
charms. 

No hot and dusty car-ride for me, if 
the dash of the old salt wind with all 
the luxury of a sea-sail can be substi- 
tuted ; and by sea I sailed one summer- 
day to a land ere then as remote as 
the cloudlands. Friend D——, from his 
home beside a Breton bay, had written 
me to come and spend the summer 
months with him. “And surely come 
ere the salmon-fishing season is over, 
and have a few days’ sport on the Mar- 
garee River.” Not many days after the 
receipt of his letter, I was smoking one 
of his cigars and looking out upon the 
broad bay dotted with white fishing- 
boats, their tan sails gleaming like wings 
of fire in the sheen of the setting sun. 
From some black merchant hulks the 
songs of light-hearted sailors came up 
on the sea- wind in concert with the 
clink-clank of the capstan. But I looked 
upon this marine view with an indiffer- 





ence created by thoughts of other things. 
The next evening we were to sail from 
the bay for our destination, disembark- 
ing at Baddeck; thence overland by 
team to Margaree, the region that had 
haunted my thoughts for weeks. 

We were to sail in D——’s steam- 
yacht, follow the coast-line, enter the 
Bras d’Or Lake, finally land at Baddeck, 
a roundabout way ; but the hours spent 
might lengthen to weeks, and then you 
would land with regret. All day the 
crew was busy laying in stores and coal 
for the voyage. At twilight the steam- 
whistle sounded “ all aboard,” the moor- 
ing hawser splashed in the water, and 
then we were in motion, moving out 
carefully amid huge collier hulks, tiny 
fishing shallops and tinier whale-boats, 
like jauntily floating sea-gulls. There 
were the whir and splash of the swiftly 
revolving propeller, the pant, pant, pant 
of the laboring engine, as on we sped 
from amid the tangled maze of sluggish 
craft, their white sails clinging to the 
masts, idle and listless. No wonder 
that the wind gave over the half 
mournful sound of restless flight, ceased 
its sighing, hushed its murmuring, to 
behold the marvel of the night’s tran- 
scendent beauty. Aye, ’twas the moon, 
and such a one as dwellers in mountain- 
surrounded cities have never beheld. 
Broad, red, round, this giant orb came 
slowly up from its ocean bed, like the 
florid face of old Neptune himself, made 
ruddy by the salt sea-spray. 

In the presence of this night beauty, 
bare your furrowed brow and let the 
ocean breeze smooth the linings of old 
Time’s cruel hand. There, as you 
stand, the buoyancy of youth will re- 
turn in untrammeled freedom. 

As soon as we landed the next morn- 
ing at Baddeck our camping outfit was 
packed upon a truck-wagon for transfer 
to the scene of our future exploits. An 
easy drive of about twenty-five miles 
brought us to the Margaree River. 
Amid a beautiful grove of stately wil- 
lows our camp was reared. Near by, the 
river flowed murmuring along, glinting 
and gleaming in the evening sunlight. 
The picturesque scenery, shaggy wood 
and romantic glen were all strangely 
suggestive of the Highlands of Scotland 




















A TRIAL BY TWILIGHT. 


Painted for OuTING by Jas. L. Weston. 
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Even the names of some of the farmer 
residents, McDonalds, McRaes and 
Campbells, and the sound of the pure 
Gaelic—all that the old land could give 
were here. 

From four till ten in the morning, or 
from four till eight in the evening, is 
considered the best time for fishing. 
Landowners adjoining the river rent 
or lease the pools;. anglers are never 
obliged to pay exorbitant prices for the 
season’s fishing privileges. My friend, 
however, owned the pool that formed 
our fishing-ground. 

I had never landed a fish heavier than 
atwo-pound trout, and remembering my 
companion’s triumph during a former 
visit to this very spot, and knowing my 
own improficiency, I almost feared to 
tempt the giant game. A heavy dew 
had fallen, and a white mist hung low 
upon the hills. I carefully cast my fly 
upon the stream, limpid and still at this 
point,but turbulent and noisy just above, 
where some obstruction fretted the flow- 
ing tide and snowy argosies of glisten- 
ing foam came sailing in upon the bo- 
som of the pool. Again I landed my fly 
daintily, and the eddying ripples spread 
wider andwider. The faintest sigh of 
a breeze came over the hilltops, dis- 
persing the mist, stirring the somnolent 
leaves into life, creating a puckering 
frown of ripples upon the pool, and 
sending mimic waves dancing shore- 
ward to lose themselves among fringing 
sedge and grasses. It was just the mo- 
tion to bring the fish to the surface. 

Yonder is a likely spot and my lure 
drops just right. Again the insect swirls 
in rapid flight, dips its gaudy wing and 
is ready for another whirl. A gleam 
like polished steel or sheen of burnished 
silver flashes in the sunlight—a bound, 
a splash, and down the stream with 
lightning speed rushes my line—and 
then a pause. 

Now for the battle royal; let all the 
finesse of the gentle sport be mine. 
Now artfully humor his sulking moods 
and be wary of his wild rushes. It will 
be a hard fight, for the giant of the 
stream is game to the very tip of his 
tail. At last the careful cunning of the 
hand long skilled in luring smaller game 


to grassy spots, brings the great fish to 
gaff in all the beauty of lustrous coloring. 

No allurement of skillfully cast line 
would induce another fish to rise. A 
little further up stream a few large 
trout rewarded some patient angling, 
and then soon the rod and line were 
laid aside. Throwing myself idly down 
upon the grass, I watched the slow- 
winged clouds floating far above and 
the blue sky peering through the lace- 
like tracery of the drowsy leaves. Here 
in this druidical temple rarely profaned 
by the foot of man, immolate the thou- 
sand cankering cares and petty irrita- 
tions that infest the mind. Let the 
holy fire of the sunlight consume them 
all amid the incense of the odorous 
breeze. 

Soon D and his servant Donald 
came down stream. D had killed two 
fine salmon ; and as Donald resurrected 
my catch from its tomb of leaves he ex- 
claimed, “ She is a ferry fine fush.” We 
at once started for the camp, and soon 
Donald was busy preparing dinner. He 
was atypical Highlander, superstitious 
to a painful degree. All the fancies 
that peopled the night with specter 
forms and alarming apparitions, were 
his. By a peculiar intuition other than 
knowledge he could read the mysteries 
of the stars and all the significance of 
shifting cloud-forms, and could tell of 
coming storms days before. To-night, 
looking far off into the distant realms 
of splendor, he said, “Oh! she will make 
big rain to-morrow.”” And the morning 
came wan and gray like a jaced hag, 
the light of the:last night’s revel dead 
in her sunken eye. Yet soon a ruddy 
pink spread in splendor over all the 
shrouding pall of clouds. ’Twas but a 
momentary flush. A sudden gust of 
wind swept through the rustling leaves, 
the glory of the sun vanished, and plash, 
plash, the great drops pelted down furi- 
ous and fast. 

Days of rare sport succeeded this only 
disagreeable day in all the golden week. 
Eight salmon made a grand total of our 
catch ; and when at last our camping 
outfit was all packed and ready for the 
return to the old-life routine, the cup of 
bitter regret was quaffed. 
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THE YACHTING CIRCUIT OF LAKE ERIE. 


By G. PF. Flannery. 


| $6 EADY about! 

H-a-r-d-a- 

l-e-e!” sang 

out the cap- 
tain of the Nox 
late on the evening 
of the 28th of July, 
as the little craft 
made her last tack 
in beating out of 
Charlotte harbor at 
the mouth of the Genesee River. The 
twenty-seven-footer had just left her 
anchorage near the house of the Roch- 
ester Yacht Club, starting out fora five 
weeks’ cruise, round the racing circuit 
of Lake Erie. 

A light breeze and a cloudless sky 
brought the Moz to Port Dalhousie, 
where, anchored at the mouth of the 
canal, was found the £uvroclydon, in com- 
mand of Rev. C. E. Whitcombe, Com- 
modore of the Royal Victoria Yacht 
Club of Hamilton. The Nozx’s crew 
were old friends of the Commodore, 
and itwas a joyous meeting, to be 
made even more so by the arrival soon 
of the Wyrna—a winner of quite a few 
prizes—in charge of her owner, William 
Briggar, and Hugh Weir as sailing 
master, also of Hamilton. 

The usual yachting courtesies were 
exchanged between the captains and 
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crews, and at eight o'clock that evening 
the three boats—two twenty-seven-foot- 
ers, Vox and Myrna, lashed side by 
side, and Rocky /ohn, as the Commo- 
dore’s twenty-five-foot craft was dubbed, 
following behind—began a tow through 
the canal. Each boat paid a nominal 
toll-fee of fifty cents, and each paid 
five dollars toward a team to furnish 
the motive power. 

The Welland Canal, as is well known, 
connects Lakes Erie and Ontario, and 
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SCUD, OF 


TOLEDO, 


overcomes the barrier to navigation 
presented by the great fall and 
rapids of the Niagara River. It 
was built by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. In 1882 it was en- / 
larged to a width 
of one hundred 
feet at the bot- 
tom, and deep- 
ened to allow we 
vessels of four- 
teen feet draft 


J 


an easy pas- 
sage. Part of 


the old canal was abandoned, and new 
locks—z270 by 45 feet—were constructed. 
This new canal is twenty-seven miles 
long, and has twenty-seven locks, each 
with an average rise of fourteen feet. 
Twenty-six of the locks are within a 
distance of ten miles of Lake Ontario, 
and are of very massive gray limestone 
masonry. The twenty-seventh, a guard- 
lock, is at the Lake Erie end of 
the waterway, and is rendered 
necessary to keep the water at the 
head of the canal deep enough ‘§¢ 
to allow the free passage of boats. 
A heavy southerly blow will at 
times raise the water in the Port 
Colburne channel at least five 
feet, driving it in great masses 
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from the lake, while a northerly wind 
will lower it nearly as much, forcing 
the water in the channel out into the 
lake. 
That trip through the canal was 
deeply interesting, through a night of 
ceaseless activity. No one went below 
for more than a few minutes at a time. 
The boiling water which churned and 
tossed the boats in the locks, kept all 
on the lookout. One man walked ahead 
on the tow-path, blowing a large fog- 
horn to warn the bridge and lock tend- 
ers of the approach of the boats. Three 
men ashore carried snubbing-lines with 
which to check the boats in the locks; 
and the balance of the party handled 
fenders, boat-hooks, etc., to keep the 
craft from pounding against the smooth 
and slimy sides of the great masonry 
lifts. At first it was a rather pleasant 
and novel experience; later it 

§ began to grow a little monoto- 
nous, and by midnight it had 
degenerated into the hardest 
_ kind of hard work. The only 
é, uninterested party was the 
\ boy driver. As soon as the 
boats entered a lock, and 
the team stopped, the lad 
sat calmly down beside 

a snubbing - post, and 
went to sleep. 
When the boats 
were raised to 
the upper level 
he seemed to 
awake, simul- 
taneously with 
the opening of 
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the upper gate, and proceeded a. few 
hundred feet to the next lock, where 
he répeated the performance. 

The sun just showed his red rays above 
the horizon as the last of the series 
of locks was left behind; and regular 
watches were once more set upon the 
boats as they entered the upper or 
seventeen-mile level. 

When the guard-lock at Port Col- 
burne was passed, the sides of the On- 
tario boats were for the first time lapped 
by the blue waters of treacherous Lake 
Erie, waters which later were to land 
Rocky John high and dry on a lee 
shore, to cause almost the destruction 
of the Myrna, and to put Nox in the 
condition of a badly used-up prize- 
fighter. Friday afternoon and night 


were passed in Port Colburne, where. 


we were joined by the Toronto racer, 
Canada, the Vivia, Nadia, Dinah, and 
several others—all on their way to 
“ make the circuit.” 

It was at Port Colburne that WVo.r’s 
crew first struck their appetites, 
along with the crews of the other 
boats from the lower lake, ap- 
petites which put fifteen 
pounds of flesh on each 
man before the five weeks’ 
cruise was up. And the 
crew lived well, if they 
were, all five, compelled 
to cook, eat, and sleep in 
a cabin six by nine by 
four-and-a-half feet high. 

It was only necessary 
to forego meals on one 
or two occasions — once 
when the commissary forgot to procure 
fresh supplies of food before a forty- 
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mile run, and the others when rough 
weather, after a daylight start from 
port, prevented cooking even 

with coffee-pot and frying-pan 

lashed to the range with nu- 

i! merous pieces of marline. 
Those runs on empty stom- 

achs were the most disagree- 
able experience of the whole 
cruise ; and the crews—sul- 
len and half sick — vented 
their spleen by vigorous 
abuse of their skippers. 
There being no yacht 
club at Port Dover, the 
regatta was gotten up in 
the hope of booming the 
sleepy little Canadian vil- 
lage and causing the 
formation of such an or- 
ganization, although there is no suitable 
harbor or anchorage at that port for 
even a small fleet, Silver Creek, the 
stream on which the port is located, be- 
ing only a couple of hundred feet wide 
and navigable for not more than an 
eighth of a mile from its mouth. 

To the visiting yachtsmen the most in- 
teresting feature at this stopping-point 
was a Port-Dover-built yacht—the Har- 
riet—the like of which none of the 
strangers had ever seen before. Lying 
at anchor close to the sedgy bank of the 
creek, just at the base of a high hill, she 
was found on a Sunday morning, her 
captain and owner engaged in “ washing 
down decks.” He, a kindly, eccentric and 
well-to-do gentleman of the old school, 
designed and constructed her, and he 
spends about three months a year on 
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her, cruising about in neighboring 
waters. The yachtsmen, after a visit to 


her moorings, christened craft and cap- 
tain “ Moses in the Bulrushes,” a very 
appropriate name considering the spot 
he had chosen for an anchorage. An 
inspection showed the boat to be about 
eighteen feet long, with a yawl rig and 
provided with a cabin like a very large 
blacksmith-bellows. When the captain 
wishes to turn in he fastens a halliard 
to the after end of the cabin and raises 
it up, thus securing sleeping - room. 
When he clears up for sailing he simply 
drops his bellows-top affair and has a 
nearly flush deck. His dinghy—also 
home-made— is a veritable curiosity. 
It is constructed of several yards of par- 
affine-soaked canvas stretched over four 
pieces of bent hickory, and is about five 
feet long. When on acruise, the owner 
takes out a few bolts, folds up his dinghy 
like a broken accordion, stows it in his 
cabin, and is ready for sailing. To the 
yachtsmen he appeared to be very proud 
of his little Harriet, apologizing for her 
lack of asingle coat of paint to “slick 
her up;” and, after exhibiting her good 
points to a couple of hundred visitors, 
gave them to understand that if she 
wasn’t quite as comely as the Prescilla 
or the Canada, or as speedy as the steam- 
yacht Exqguzrer, still she was a very nice 
little home-made craft, on which, during 
the season, he took more real pleasure 
than any other sailorman in the fleet. 
As he walked along the dock, neatly 
dressed in an old-fashioned way and 
wearing an old-fashioned set of large 
gold seals on his watch-chain, he was 
the cynosure of all eyes in the fleet; 
and his sturdy figure and weather- 
beaten features, from which shone a 
pair of bright, sharp and kindly blue 
eyes, secured for him a warm clasp of 
the hand and a friendly word from the 
wealthiest owner as well as from the 
poorest “ Jackey ” in port. 

The first racing of the circuit on Erie 
waters was off Port Dover, in Long 
Point Bay—a broad indentation of Lake 
Erie, on the Canadian shore. The bay 
is protected on the southwest, whence 
come the prevailing winds, by Long 
Point ; but, while a good racing ground, 
it has seldom been used for a regatta, 
owing to poor harbor accommodations 
at the Port. The races of 1896 will 


probably serve to bring the good points 
of the bay into more prominence. 
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To the man who has never sailed in a 
yacht race, his first experience in such 
an event is one he will never forget— 
especially if the wind be strong enough 
to keep the boat’s lee-rail under water. 
And it is very hard work for the crew ; 
not a moment’s rest from the time 
they “strip ” their craft, removing every 
portable article to shore, till the race 
1s Over, everything placed in position 
aboard again, and the last rope coiled 
down. It is pull on a halliard, ease off 
or flatten down a sheet, set a spinnaker, 
reef a sail, or something of the kind 
that will keep the sailormen at it the 
whole time. The landlubber who sails 
in a race for the first time will be busy 
enough, keeping out of the way of skip- 
per and crew, and calculating the chance 
of getting safely ashore. But after one 
or two trips, he also will feel the thrill 
that excites the regular sailors. As he 
begins to tend backstay, and occasion- 
ally to give a pull at the main or jib 
sheet, and sees the boat heel over a lit- 
tle, his confidence increases and his fear 
decreases. He prays for more wind, 
and, as the water comes into the cock- 
pit and he is called on to bail it out, 
he really begins to enjoy the excite- 
ment. What if his oilskins do not keep 
out the water, and his every stitch of 
clothing is in a drenched condition! 
What if he is obliged to rush forward 
on a wet and slippery deck, or to climb 
out on the horn, where he is plunged 
again and again into the water up to his 
armpits! It only makes the blood course 
more quickly through his veins. He 
may become wet and bedraggled, he 
may become hungry and half sick, but 
if his boat lands a winner, he is amply 
repaid for all inconveniences with which 
he has put up; while if he crosses the 
line too late to take a place, he as read- 
ily finds a legitimate excuse for failure 
as do the more experienced sailors. 

The first experience of a real heavy 
Lake Erie sea by the Ontario boats was 
on the run over to Erie, sixty miles 
directly across the lake from Port 
Dover. Tuesday evening, after the re- 
gatta ball, some of the craft started out 
for the trip, the remainder getting away 
at intervals during the night. There 
was a piping breeze from the southwest 
and quite a sea on in Long Point Bay, 
till the Point, eighteen miles distant, 
was reached about noon. The wind had 
gradually been increasing in strength all 
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the morning, and Voz, one of the late 
arrivals at the Point, found a couple of 
dozen other craft at anchor, sheltered 
by the outreaching land, not caring to 
cross the open lake in high wind and 
heavy.sea. However, Vox, with canvas 
reduced to a triple-reefed mainsail, all 
cabin fixtures carefully stowed, the 
extra anchor lashed to the centerboard 
pipe, the dinghy brought up on deck, and 
the cabin hatch battened down tight, 
made a start shortly after one o’clock. 

It was not till Long Point had been 
left a couple of miles astern that the 
full size of the undertaking dawned on 
the minds of the mariners, and then it 
was deemed safer to go on than try to 
go back. The wind seemed to increase 
in strength each moment, while the 
waves piled up higher. In the middle 
of the lake occasional rollers would be 
met with at least twelve or fourteen 
feet high, while the average was fully 
eight or ten. All alone, without a single 
sail in sight ahead or astern, to port or 
starboard, Vox ploughed along in grand 
style, her lee-rail a foot under water. 
A couple of hours served to raise the 
high bluffs of the American shore; and 
late in the afternoon, with a gradually 
dying breeze, the little cutter ran into 
Erie harbor, Presque Isle Bay, under 
full sail, making the trip of thirty-two 
miles in a little over four hours. The 
other boats did not leave Long Point 
anchorage till late in the afternoon, 
arriving at Erie at intervals between 
midnight and six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

What American has not heard of 
Presque Isle Bay ? What youth or maid- 
en conning over the history lesson as- 
signed by the teacher fails to connect 
this pretty landlocked harbor with one of 
the stirring events of the War of 1812 
which gave American sailors a glory 
whose luster will never dim? Was it 
not in Presque Isle Bay that Perry fitted 
out his little fleet which demonstrated 
the superiority of the Americans on 
Lake Erie? And it is on the south 
shore of this beautiful bay that the 
youngest yacht club on the Great Lakes 
has erected a very pretty club-house. 
Only two years old it has a membership 
of nearly a hundred of the best people of 
Erie, with able officers; and its fleet 
of yachts, though small, will be in- 
creased by quite a number of new. and 
speedy ones during the coming season. 
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The club has two courses for its re- 
gattas—one in the bay, for light-draft 
boats ; and the other outside Erie light, 
in the lake, for boats that draw seven 
feet or more. In this matter of choice 
the club is extremely fortunate, and the 
inner course has a decided tendency to 
develop the “little fellows,” to give 
men of moderate means and young men 
an opportunity to own and sail half- 
raters or twenty-five-footers before un- 
dertaking the management or owner- 
ship of larger craft. 

In the management of its regatta of 
two days, the Erie Club won many 
warm commendations from all visitors, 
who wished members and officers the 
fullest measure of success, before start- 
ing for the next “stand” at Cleveland ; 
for had not the Keystone Club done its 
best to make it pleasant for the non- 
club sailormen, and had they not suc- 
ceeded beyond their fondest anticipa- 
tions ! 

Fairport, O., was our next stopping- 
place, over Sunday, and early Mon- 
day morning we started for Cleveland. 
Scarcely had the open lake been reached 
when threatening clouds appeared in 
the west. The yachts pressed on, and 
after sailing about four miles and when 
two miles from shore, a storm broke 
and lasted perhaps ten minutes, but 
they were the liveliest ten minutes of 
the five weeks’ cruise. Whenthe squall 
struck the Vox she had prepared for it 
by reducing her canvas to a reefed 
staysail. That was found altogether 
too much, and the skipper ordered it 
furled. The three mates rushed for- 
ward and, in water up to their knees, 
worked for dear life trying to smother 
the flapping duck, while the skipper, 
hanging on to the tiller with both hands, 
alternately shouted orders to hurry and 
blamed the crew for being so slow. 
The boat heeled over under the pressure 
of the wind until her cabin combing was 
under water and her cockpit rail was 
just awash, while the non-sailor scram- 
bled up the deck, fast approaching a 
fearfully perpendicular position, and 
clambered over on to the outside of the 
boat. When joked about it afterward 
he stated his opinion very freely that, 
as he could not swim, it was much pleas- 
anter if the Vox went down, to drown on 
top of her than under her. The Woz, 
West Wind, and a couple of more 
boats were the only ones to receive the 
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benefit of this squall, the other boats in 
the convoy not being called on to take 
in a single cloth. The sudden changes 
of the fickle weather on Erie were illus- 
trated on this run by the passage of the 
squall and the immediate succession of 
adead calm. For an hour two men of 
the five on the Vox were busy with boat- 
hooks preventing the dinghy smashing 
into the counter of the yacht, as the 
small tender was tossed hither and 
thither by the sea that had been stirred 
up by the short-lived storm. Later on 
a good sailing breeze sprang up, and the 
twenty yachts that could he counted 
within a distance of four miles, hurried 
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there being no breakwater east of the 
river; the second thing that struck 
them, a few hours later, was the squall. 

In the anchorage were gathered to- 
gether nearly a hundred yachts of all 
sizes and descriptions, their crews rest- 
ing in fancied security. Some boats 
were entirely deserted, while on others 
the crews lazied and read upon the 
decks in the shade of the awning. 
About four o'clock, after a terribly 
oppressive morning, it grew suddenly 
cool. To the northwest great banks of 
cloud and mist gathered together in an 
incredibly short time, while from them 
came vivid flashes of lightning and ter- 
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on toward the Cuyahoga River, drop- 
ping anchor in the western harbor. 
Cleveland, the Forest City, but better 
named the smoky and dirty city, will 
be remembered by all the stranger 
yachtsmen for two things—the record- 
breaking squall that played havoc with 
the boats at the anchorage, and the ex- 
ceedingly kind treatment of the visitors 
by the Cleveland Club. The first thing 
that struck the non-Cleveland sailors 
was the fact that, while the beautiful 
club-house was elegantly situated on 
the lake shore at Lakeside Park, the 
anchorage for the yachts was a mile to 
the westward, inside the breakwater, 
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rific reports of heavenly artillery. To 
the large number of guests on the bal- 
cony of the club-house the sight was 
indescribably grand and impressive, and 
no one thought for a moment that any- 
thing was about to happen to the little 
pleasure craft. Almost before any idea 
that trouble was ahead entered, the 
minds of the onlookers, with a rush 
and a shriek a gale, which the Weather 
Bureau recorded as fifty-five miles an 
hour, began to toss the yachts at its 
mercy. Out on the lake the rain could 
be seen descending in sheets, while glass 
in the club-house windows began giv- 
ing way under the terrific force of the 
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blast. Over behind the breakwater, first 
one, then another, of the white-winged 
racers dragged her anchor—even where 
a second hook had been put out—and 
went ashore; while Vox, her crew all 
ashore, began to give way to the press- 
ure of the wind and was slowly forced 
against a large house-boat, the collision 
carrying away her bowsprit, forward 
rigging and port-rail, tearing her stay- 
sail to tatters and opening up her stem 
half an inch. Fortunate for her crew 
was it that she fouled the house-boat 
badly ; and, her standing rigging be- 
coming fastened to the larger boat, the 
smaller one was saved from total loss. 
Word of the disaster was tele- 
phoned, and the United States life-sav- 
ing crew, located only a few hundred 
feet away, put out in their surf-boat 
and saved the lives of the crew of the 
Crescent, which had gone down in thirty 
feet of water off the west pier. As soon 
as possible the officers of the club were 
at hand with a large steam-tug, and the 
work of pulling off the stranded boats 
was begun. The Dinah, Hiawatha, 
Myrna, Sprite, Viking, Eva and several 
others, which had been cast on a bed of 
sand a few hundred feet west of the 
river, were slowly worked off into 
deeper water, where the injuries were 
investigated by their crews. It was 
found that the damages—beyond wet 
clothing and bedding—consisted only of 
broken rigging, which was, in all cases, 
repaired within a couple of days. 
The Cleveland Yacht Club is the larg- 
est and wealthiest on the Great Lakes. 
After passing 
I through the 
vicissitudes 
that character- 
ize the begin- 
: nings of all sim- 
ilar organiza- 
- tions, it now 
has a member- 
ship of 400 and 
a club - house 
which cost 
$20,000 and on 
which there is 
not a dollar of 
indebtedness. 
. The one thing 
needed to make 
it absolutely 
perfect is asafe 
anchorage near 
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the house, and 
this the mem- 
bers expect to 
secure during 
the coming year 
by the building 
of a breakwater 
in the lake, di- 
rectly in front of 
the house and in 
line with the 
western break- 
water. The club- 
house is a three- 
storied struct- 
ure of artistic design. On the lake 
front of each floor is a capacious bal- 
cony affording ample accommodations 
for a hundred guests who may be in- 
terested in a race or in watching the in- 
coming and outgoing of the craft. 

To the visitor two little couplets over 
the entrance to the café and ladies’ re- 
ception-room, respectively, appear very 
appropriate. On entering the café the 
guest is reminded that 
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‘* With orange peel and lemon sliced 
The mainbrace very oft is spliced.” 
And how his sense of the beautiful is 
appealed to by the lines that face him 
at the reception-room: 


‘* How very like a full-rigged cutter 
Balloon-jibbed sleeves our hearts make 
flutter.” 

Do they not recall to him visions of 
pretty maids in the ball-room or on the 
deck of a white-winged yacht? Does 
not the social side of the sailor’s life 
come out in bold relief, as he thinks of 
the club receptions and hops, with soft 
music and gliding feet, and the ladies’ 
days when the gentler sex are given an 
idea of the brighter side of the yacht- 
man’s life? Such, indeed, were the feel- 
ings of the visitors to the Cleveland 
Club’s home, as “splicing the mainbrace” 
and talking over the pith and point of 
the rhymes, they toasted the officers and 
the members, and said many pretty 
and heartfelt things about the courteous 
manner in which each individual club- 
man had done his ‘utmost to render 
happy those who had come many miles 
to attend their celebration. And more 
than heartfelt were the good wishes of 
those who had had the ill-luck to be 
wrecked and who had been so consider- 

ately assisted out of their misfortune. 
On the run from Cleveland to Put-in- 
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Bay, fifteen or sixteen of the yachts 
stopped in Lorain over Sunday, where 
some went to church in one of the pret- 
tiest little towns on the south shore of 
the lake. The harbor is a very good 
one, and here, as in most other Ohio 
lake- ports, iron-ore storage and ship- 
ment is probably the greatest industry. 
To load or unload a vessel of three 
thousand tons takes but a short time. 
The run from Cleveland to South 
Bass Island was marked, as was every 
tun after leaving Erie, by the encoun- 
tering of one of the greatest nuisances, 
next to rocks and shoals, that a seafar- 
ing man can meet with, and that is 
pound-nets. They lined the American 
shore far out into the lake. They were 
everywhere —close to harbors and far 
from harbors. They were two miles 
from shore, and they were ten miles 
from shore. A pound-net, as discovered 
by the sailors, is an invention of his 
Satanic Majesty for the express purpose 
of ruining the souls and bodies of the 
yachtowners and wrecking their boats. 
It consists of rows of thirty or forty 
telegraph poles driven ten or a dozen 
feet apart into the bed of the lake, and 
projecting about five feet above the sur- 
face in a calm—the finest apparatus im- 
aginable on which to tear rigging or 
smash the bottom out of a boat so un- 
fortunate as to run into them in heavy 
weather. Why the United States gov- 
ernment allows them to obstruct navi- 
gation is a conundrum that none of the 
yachtsmen could solve to the satisfaction 
of themselves or any one else. 
Put-in-Bay, situated on South Bass 
Island, the great summer resort of 
Northern Ohio and Southeastern Michi- 
gan, the place whence Perry sent his 
famous message, ‘We have met the 
enemy and they are ours,” is an ideal 
spot for yachting. Within a radius of 
three miles are a dozen beautifully 
wooded islands. Put-in-Bay itself is a 
typical summer resort—a second Coney 
Island. It has its swell hotels, its sec- 
ond-grade hotels, and its “ hash-houses,” 
and it has fakirs of all kinds by the score. 
It is enlivened by daily excursions 
from Toledo, Sandusky, Detroit, etc.; 
and the excursionists fill the coffers of 
the permanent and temporary business 
men of the bay. Yet, with all its natural 
advantages, with an anchorage in lee of 
Gibraltar Island superior to any other 
on the lake, it has no active yacht club, 


and depends for its aquatic sport on the 
boats from other points on Erie, Michi- 
gan and Huron, which annually gather 
here for a week’s good time. But the 
bay has a boat whose style is peculiar 
to the place. It is called a “sanpan,” 
and is an eight-foot punt, made of a few 
pine boards, which in light winds sim- 
ply skims along the surface of the water. 
Many of these sanpans are sailed by 
small boys, and their skill and daring 
opened the eyes of some of the elders, 
who were heard to repeat the old saying, 
“There is a special Providence that 
watches over small boys, drunken men 
and fools.” 

It was with feelings of pleasure that 
on Saturday morning all the boats— 
some sixty in number—started, in a 
driving rain, for the last contest of the 
series, a cruising race to Toledo, thirty 
miles away. The race was sailed with 
a reefing breeze, which died down to 
almost a dead calm at the end of the 


course. Here, as fast as a dozen or 


fifteen boats crossed the line, they were 
met by a tug—as the Toledo sailors had 
promised—which towed them twelve 
miles up the Maumee River, of Indian 
fame, to the city of Toledo. The people 
of this place, and the officers of the 
International Yacht Race Association, 
outdid themselves in the manner in 
which they received the visitors. Each 
day of the races a dozen tugs towed 
all the yachts out to the course on the 
lake, and towed them back after the 
event of the day. It was a pretty sight 
from the deck of the press-boat as the 
latter passed string after string of sail- 
ing craft, each astern of a bustling, puff- 
ing, little tug. And what a racket the 
tugs and steamers and even the crews 
of the sailing yachts with their fog- 
horns did raise as the two rival flag-de- 
fenders, the Canada and the Vencedor, 
crossed the home line! And how disap- 
pointed the Americans were at the 
result of the third day’s race—the loss, 
by twenty-six seconds, of the trophy! 
But better luck another time. The story 
I need not give; it is old, though glori- 
ous, and, moreover, was chronicled in 
detail in Outinc for September last. 
Two yacht clubs—the Ohio and the 
Toledo, if they be not yet consolidated 
—exist in this city on the Maumee; and 
to their credit may it be said that they 
are flourishing, for the disadvantages— 
situated as they are, twelve miles from 
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an open racing course — are great. 
Canoes and boats drawing a few feet 
can race in the river, but craft of any 
draft are obliged to go out on the lake; 
and a twelve-mile tow or sail two ways 
in a narrow channel is anything but 
conducive to good manners, good mor- 
als or good yachting spirit. 

The yacht-club ball held by the 
Toledo club in honor of the visitors 
was the social affair of the whole trip; 
and a prettier lot of maids and matrons 
could not well be imagined, as they 
waltzed and chasséed with duck-suited 
yachtsmen at the Pythian Temple. 

The international races were over, the 
circuit was ended, the yachts departed 
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by two inch-and-a-half lines of her 
own, brought over the bow and running 
down Nadia’s stern, forward to the lat- 
ter’s mast. That tow was, as the colored 
man said, “the most wakefullest time ” 
the six crews ever saw. Shortly after 
reaching the open lake, a northeast 
breeze sprang up which raised quite a 
sea. As it grew dark, Vor, much the 
smallest boat and the worst-placed one 
in the fleet, began to labor heavily, and 
every now and then would ship a barrel 
of water forward. The later it grew, 
the rougher became the sea, and the 
less buoyantly did all the boats meet 
the surges. Toward midnight, with a 
full moon occasionally peeping through 
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in little groups early in the day, and by 
ten o’clock on Thursday, Toledo was 
practically deserted. Nox’s crew took 
their places at the end of the tow of 
six boats—which included the victorious 
Canada and the Vivia, of Toronto, the 
Merle, of Buffalo, the Mirzam, of Erie, 
and the Wadia, of Hamilton—headed by 
the large steam barge Russell Sage. 

At three o’clock the tow was started, 
each boat being fastened by a bow and 
stern line tothe hawser, Canada leading 
on the port side, Vzvia following on the 
starboard ; and then Merle and Miriam, 
with Nadia at the end of the six hun- 
dred feet of cable. Nox was fastened 
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dark masses of clouds and illuminating 
a wild night-scene, it was a question 
whether to cast the little cutter loose 
from the tow-line and sail home, but 
every hour of hanging on brought the 
boat ten miles nearer Ontario. The 
great danger was that a bow-line break- 
ing on one of the boats forward, this 
would swing round on the stern-line, 
smash into the boat next astern and, 
fouling, result in the wreck of the whole 
fleet, with consequent great disaster. 
Wave after wave would completely 
submerge the Nox, and the men on 
deck, though clad in oilskins and sou’- 
westers, were wet to the skin. 
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The situation was serious, and at 
twelve o’clock an awning was lashed to 
the deck just abaft the mast and carried 
over the cabin roof, where it was fast- 
ened to the backstays a couple of feet 
above the deck. It made quite an ef- 
fectual breakwater, keeping the fluid 
from entering the cockpit and cabin, in 
which latter place the fifth hand on the 
boat was obliged, once an hour, during 
the night, to bail out a barrelful of 
Erie’s liquid. Still an occasional wave 
would break over the awning, and at 
2:30 A. M. an enormous billow appeared 
at the bow of the boat. Vox could not 
ride it, the towing pace was so fast, and 
went through it, the whole boat being a 
foot under water for what seemed an 
age It brought the two men in the 
other watch out of their bunks witha 
bound, and startled every one aboard. 
The same wave swept the Vzvza from 
stem to stern, and gave the JMcrzam’s 
crew a bad shaking-up. The pounding 
of the seas onthe deck and sides and 
the groaning of the boat prevented 
sleep; andsunrise, with aslowly-abating 
wind and sea, was never more welcome 
to mariners than it was Friday morning 
to the Vorites, as well as to the other 
amateurs. No coffee could be cooked, 
and recourse was had to Jamaica ginger 
to warm the blood into circulation. By 
noon the wind had died down to a dead 
calm, and, though the boat made con- 
siderable water through the centerboard 
pipe, her counter being under the sur- 
face all the time, the bedding was got- 
ten out on deck and dried, and all 
except the wheelman slept. At four 
o’clock the Russell Sage, amidst the 
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cheers and well- wishes of the yachts- 
men and the blowing of its own 
whistles, dropped the sailing craft off 
Port Colburne, into which place they 
slowly drifted about eleven hours later, © 
the Miriam having parted off Erie, and 
the Merle dropping off at Port Maitland. 

A few hours’ rest in Port Colburne, 
and the Vox started through the Wel- 
land Canal on the home trip. This was 
easier than the journey up, as there was 
less trouble in locking down at the vari- 
ous levels. A short stop at Dalhousie 
and a husky run down old Ontario in a 
gale from the west brought Vox into 
Charlotte harbor after an absence of 
five weeks lacking two days. 

During these five weeks she carried 
her happy crew of five over eight hun- 
dred miles. She had met with many 
storms and some calms. She had been 
tossed by the winds and battered by the 
seas. She had met with partial ship- 
wreck and she had won her owners some 
prizes, and had lost them others. She 
had been in strange waters, and had 
carried the Rochester pennant where it 
had never been carried before. And 
now the close companionship was to be 
broken. While delighted to be at home, 
it was with feelings of sadness and regret 
that, before a final parting, the mem- 
bers of the crew, on the captain’s in- 
vitation, dropped into the cabin to 


“splice the mainbrace,” and gave a 
last handshake ere they parted. For 
yachting as well as other ties must 
be broken, and the burdens of life 
must.be resumed even by those who 
for: pleasure “go down to the sea in 
ships.” 
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GENOA, 


ALONG THE RIVIERA AWHEEBL. 


By Paul Emmott Jenks. 


Y critical admirer, 
little Mr. Jor- 
kins, laughed 


when he heard 
me say I was about 
to leave him, to take 
a bicycle trip abroad. 

“You'll buy a 
wheel, bring it to 
these rooms, and then 
—well, then you'll 
commence to collect old bicycles and 
rusty wheels; and whenever I happen 
to be here I shall be asked to admire 
these ‘perfect types,’ ‘beautiful fail- 
ures’ of your collection. It’s your new 
fad, and I, for one, hope the disease will 
be of short duration.” 

It was a little disheartening, but I 
persevered; and, bringing home what 
purchases I- could, and having the 
others sent secretly at night, I was final- 
ly enabled to tell Jorkins that my ar- 





SENT FORWARD, 


rangements had been completed. I was 
to leave country, home, and even him, 
on Saturday, for my bicycling trip 
abroad, from Genoa to Biarritz, alone 
and on an untried 
wheel. My valedic- 
tory concluded, I 
asked him, blandly : 
“ What shall I bring 
back to you?” 

His face, as he 
heard the news, was 
a study in, first red, 
then white, finally 
blue. “When I see 
your wheel and you 
aboard the steamer 
I’ll believe you ; not 
before.” ; 

In little Mr. Jor- 
kins’s calendar, Sat- 
urday, March 28th, 
is marked with a -rue INNOCENT ABROAD. 
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blue pencil. On that memorable day I 
marched him up to my wheel, and 
showed him the deed was accomplished. 
Crated and swathed in white clothes, 
it appeared like a mummy. 

I pitied Jorkins as I saw his astonish- 
ment. His magisterial air departed. 
Like a culprit, he faintly said: “I will 
take two orchestra-chairs. Let the ex- 
hibition begin. Kindly omit all unnec- 
essary details.” 

“If the audience, after removing z¢s 
hat, will seat themselves on that barrel 
I will begin,” said I, bowing haughtily 
to my dazed friend. He complied, and 
I proceeded : 

“My intelligent hearers: This bi- 
cycle’s weight, without any extra bag- 
gage, is twenty-three pounds ; which is 
considered to be the correct weight for 
a touring bicycle. That roll of rubber- 
cloth carries all the baggage I shall 
need, namely, a change of clothing. It 
carries, for the wheel, three links for 
the chain, besides bolts and nuts, which 
I have inclosed in this duplicate cork 
handle, thereby economizing space and 
silencing any jingling that these parts 
might otherwise produce. 

“My baggage altogether weighs three 
pounds; that is one pound less than 
the weight of the leather luggage-car- 
rier which one member of this audience 
strongly recommended.” 

Jorkins looked behind and around, 
trying to discover who this could have 
been, and then, with a conscious look 
that said, “I’m not the one,” allowed 
me to continue. 

“ The tires on my wheel are unpunct- 
urable. Metal is not used to accom- 
plish this ; but there are seven layers of 
canvas, instead of the customary three 
layers, on the inner tread of the wheel. 
These tires need to be blown up only 
once in a thousand miles——” 

Jorkins murmured: “I wish their 
owner resembled them.” Frowning 
down this interruption, I resumed : 

“In reluctantly closing this exhibition 
I admit having, in my trunk, duplicate 
cranks, pedals, and spokes, in case of a 
breakdown ; but let my audience re- 
member — Hannibal crossed the Alps 
without even a bicycle-map ; a Brook- 
lyn father leaves home and mother for 
New York without his purple muffler 
and worsted mitts; and now I, with a 
‘Baedeker’in my pocket, depart for my 
ride along the Riviera,” 


Jorkins arose, saying: “There’s no 
sacred concert after this performance, I 
hope, as I feel weak enough to be per- 
suaded to buy tickets for even that! I 
am so pleased that you are going—no 
—I mean I am so delighted a¢ your 
going abroad—that is, you know—er 
—good-bye.” With these words he ran 
down the plank, the screw revolved, and 
—my eventful trip had actually com- 
menced., 

Toward the end of the second week 
of our trip we were told that Gibraltar 
would be reached at the unearthly, 
hence heavenly, hour of four o’clock in 
the morning. At that hour, without 
causing in the shade of Beau Brummel 
too great an envy of my costume, I ap- 
peared. I ran up the gangway, and 
next to the next but one to the next 
to the earliest ariser, found a position 
whence I could watch for the sun’s ap- 
pearance to shed his refulgent light, 
not upon America, where we oft “have 
met him on the upland lawn,” but upon 
the grand old continents of Europe and 
Africa. 

Looking most anxiously into the al- 
most inky darkness ahead, you finally 
see land appear, clothed in indistinct 
grays and deep blues, above which the 
golden stars are sleepily twinkling. 

Slowly revealing itself, the minaret- 
towered city of Algiers now majestically 
comes into a vivid prominence against 
the bluish background of its over- 
shadowing hills. The stars become 
fainter and vanish, as a pink hue timidly 
colors the tops of the mountains ; then, 
like a beacon of faith to all, arises the 
crimson-hued sun from the dark blue 
waves of the Mediterranean. The effect 
produced, even upon the frivolous, was 
most impressive. Who could fail to be 
awed by the solemn stillness envelop- 
ing us—the strength and immensity of 
the mighty sea encompassing all ! 

On either side one of the oldest conti- 
nentsof the world. Brilliantly rising be- 
tween them, as they were thus bowed 
in homage to a god, shone that most 
beautiful signal of victory. Day had 
been born, and night, vanquished, was 
hurled backward, then downward into 
vanished time. 

On the fourteenth day from New 
York, as we stepped out on the deck, 
the first view of Genoa was decidedly 
theatrical. Sailing-vessels with taper- 
ing masts, swift steam launches, excit- 














able little tugs, and most unwieldy flat- 
bottomed row-boats, were all crowded 
together in its crescent-shaped bay. 


‘* Alas ! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 
O, it was pitiful ! 
Near a whole city full,” 
How I was done.—Hood. 


Like hopeless prisoners, we were 
being slowly brought to the dock by 
two nervous little tugs, which, as they 
puffed and pulled at the good ship 
Ems, seemed like two terriers attack- 
ing an elephant, who was good-naturedly 
letting them amuse themselves. 

As I idly watched the other passen- 
gers “walk the plank,” some luggage 


placed near the gangway seemed 
strangely familiar. I examined it more 
closely. “’Twas small, but all mine 


own!” Following the steward, I waved 
my hand in fond farewell to the Ger- 
man cook—and cookery—and walked 
to the shore, followed by that which 
has become dearer to me than Captain 
Kidd's treasures could have ever been 
to him—my bicycle ! 

I entered the Italian custom-house at 
peace with all the world, and with none 
but the kindliest of feelings toward the 
home of our discoverer. 

Following the docile passengers’ lead, 
I stepped forward to the desk in the 
custom-house and bowed to a being in 
regimentals, carrying a broad sword. 
My salute was totally ignored, but I was 
asked in—I hope—pure Italian, to open 
my baggage and declare what “spzritos” 
or “fumitari” I had concealed. That 
officer will never know how near he 
came to being the recipient of an un- 
birthday gift from me. 

I looked at him anxiously—expect- 
antly ; still that stony stare, and his re- 
iterated, impertinent queries, and.inves- 
tigation commenced. A cold-storage 
air arose between us. My good-nature 
was chilled and my spirits (which were 
choice) departed. 

Twenty minutes passed as they slowly 
examined my bicycle. I left that cus- 
tom-house bicycleless—anarchistic in 
my mood—murderous in my intentions. 

What those benighted officers said 
was this: “ Your bicycle is vera newa. 
The frama may be worna a leetle, but the 
robbare tires have nevare been use-ed. 

“You pay fortee-two francs in gold, 
pleaza, sir. When you leave Italia, vera 
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near all will be returne-ed to you, as 
you will getta back thirty-nine francs.” 

Most abjectly, I replied : “ The wheel 
is not new. New tires I have, as I do 
not usually start on a touring trip with 
old tires. In America, owing to our 
Yankee ingenuity, it is possible to put 
new tires on old wheels! We Ameri- 
canos can’t help making such odd im- 
provements. We are born so, and until 
we outgrow our ability and become 
more Italianesque, would they kindly 
pity our infirmities and blame us not?” 

Even this appeal was relentlessly 
blue-penciled. I laid some of their own 
miserable, smelly, garlicky, paper-wam- 
pum upon their official (imitation) ma- 
hogany desk, saying, as I did this: 

“You can keep the change.” <A 
shrug of the shoulders—then a frown 
of wounded official dignity appeared on 
the featureless face of my tyrant. 

“Oro—golda—oro. Non papier;” they 
shouted once, they shouted twice, and 
emphasized their meaning by holding 
out to me their unmanicured claws. 

“Won’t you accept your own beauti- 
ful steel-plate chromos?” I asked in- 
dignantly; but for reply I heard their 
croaking. “Oro—oro,” quoth those Ital- 
ian ravens—“ Nothing more.” 

Carefully picking up, with their offi- 
cial tongs, their dirty money, I gave them 
in its place an American gold-eagle. 
They seized it so quickly that the bird 
was cruelly choked to death—strangled 
by Italian avarice! 

Patiently waiting for these officers to 
make out my receipt, I stood by their 
desk. Thinking they might forget I 
was waiting, I asked the one writing 
how much longer I should await ‘his 
pleasure. 

“Vera leetle longer. Soon be ready 
now.” Ten minutes was needed by him 
to foot a column of figures that a Yan- 
kee schoolboy could do in his head. 
Finally, with a spluttering scrawl he 
signed his official name. 

I started to get my receipt. He 
waved me back. He seemed to be 
looking for something. At last he found 
it. I knew his sanding-box would be 
empty before he shook it over his writ- 
ing. His surprise, when no sand ap- 
peared, was ludicrous. “I fill him 
again. Yes.” At last he had folded and 
handed me my receipt. 

“T will send you some blotting-paper 
when I get back to America. That’s 
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another of our absurd inventions, you 
know,” I suggested. He smiled, and 
overwhelmed me with his thanks as he 
bowed me to the door. 

I thanked him politely in Greek: “ En- 
too-thin Exelaunei;” and so saying, I 
took my departure.—Selah. 

An official outside of the door gave 
me my bicycle, showing me he had at- 
tached a small leaden seal to the frame. 
This seal would, if shown to any one 
of the frontier or city customs officers, 
prove that I had paid duty on my wheel. 
I insulted this gentleman by feeing 
him. He took the money, as though he 
wanted another insult. 

A knowledge of correct feeing is ob- 
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had been done in that sublimely named 
Italian hotel. 

Let mandolins softly play as I music- 
ally announce : 


‘* This preambling puzzle is no myth ;— 
Its wonderful name was Hotel de Smith.” 


Genoa was to be my starting point in 
Italy, for my proposed ride into France, 
upon my own railroad —steamboat — 
four-in-hand — all in one — my little 
steel god on wheels. 





‘« For you that stay at home 
And live among the clover 
Little know the joys and woe 
That wait upon the rover.” 
—Old Song. 





r 
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‘*FELUCCAS GRACEFULLY DIPPED AND ROSE.” 


tainable only after about ten years’ ex- 
perience abroad. You must be a past- 
master in human nature and cheiro- 
mancy; then you can commit the crime 
with a countenance as impassive as an 
Englishman’s when he knows he is right. 

Upon my arrival at my hotel my 
wheel was left in charge of the porter 
at—must I write it? Yes! My Romeo- 
Julietish - named hotel embodies in a 
word all the romance of the trouba- 
dours. It brings smiles of joy upon the 
faces of all who hear its name. Poem 
on poem might be written, but in 
vain would you try so vividly to picture 
passion, devotion, and Venetian love as 
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‘He told the tale, the I—I—I's flashing 
through the records as telegraph-poles fly past 
the traveler."—Azpling. 


Genoa glitters like a jewel in the cen- 
ter of her crescent-shaped harbor. The 
circling shores are four miles in length. 
You can see distinctly, toward the west, 
the lighthouse rising from the circular 
barracks, where ten thousand linen-uni- 
formed Italian soldiers are garrisoned. 

Toward the east, the Renaissance pal- 
aces of the Genoese nobility rise ter- 
raced and gardened, their white mar- 
ble pillars brought strongly into relief 
against the deep green hills of the sur- 
rounding country. 
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‘“IN AND ABOUT AND AROUND THE BAYS.” (#. 37/-) 


“‘Bluer than the deepest green, 
Greener than the deepest blue.” 
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The month of April in Genoa resem- 
bles June in New York; accordingly I 
sent forward my heavy clothes and 
baggage to Ventimiglia—the frontier 
town between Italy and France. Hav- 
ing thus disposed of one of the greatest 
annoyances to one traveling abroad, I 
at last was enabled to get ready for my 
bicycling trip. 

Strapping my rubber-covered roll on 
the handle-bars, I. was ready to start. 
Carrying my wheel down the winding 
stairs of Hotel de Smith, I reached the 
Arcade, which fronts on the street arch- 
ing the bay, and was at once quickly 
told, by the usual obsequious Signor 
Knows-it-all, that I “could ride in the 
road, but not upon their sidewalks.” 

“Gratia, gratia!” I replied, removing 
my hat; he followed suit, waving his low 
sombrero with a ceremonious flourish ; 
and I, feeling like a bicycling Napoleon 
taking leave of his marshals, headed 
my wheel for the lighthouse, riding 
through and upon the noisy and crowd- 
ed street which runs parallel with the 
harbor. Baedeker, the truthful, calls it 
“crowded and noisy”; it seemed like a 
quiet country lane to me, after my ex- 
perience of Broadway cable-cars and 
brewers’ wagons. 

Following the iron tracks of the 
decidedly well-named, one-horse, poorly 
equipped, twelfth-century tramway, I 
rode over the wooden pavement, which 
may have been level twenty years ago, 
but now its depressions resembled gi- 
gantic notes of printed music, as they 
appeared in circular pitfalls on the 
ground before me, and, unfortunately, 
without any “rests” for the weary 
marked thereon. 

As I approached nearer to the light- 
house I saw that soldiers had caused the 
stoppage of the peasants’ wagons, and 
were carefully examining these by 
punching their sharply pointed bayo- 
nets into the little loads of hay. I sus- 
pected from this that I, too, would soon 
be in their hands. Mentally praying 
they wouldn’t probe my tires with their 
bayonets, and thereby not only ruin my 
machine but collapse my air-castle of 
touring abroad, I slowly rode up and 
into their brass-buttoned presence. 

A soldier stepped forward. As he 
came nearer he called to another soldier, 
pointing, not at me, as he did so, but at 
the wheels of my bicycle. What was 
the matter? My first impulse was to 
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ask them: “What have I done?” but 
experience had taught me to let them 
explain. 

Fully ten soldiers had now surrounded 
me. Some of them bent down and, 
tapping the rim of my wheel with their 
knuckles, asked me, “How can iron 
be painted to so well resemble wood ?”’ 

I said, apologetically: “In America 
we had iron rims, but, pardon me, most 
worthy linen-uniformed soldiers, that 
was ten years ago, and now we have 
made a change. Americans are so rest- 
less, you know.” 

“Addio, Signor!” they said, fully 
satisfied with my explanation. ‘“ Addio, 
addio!” I echoed, as I passed by and 
rode under the arched gateway. 

Ahead of me an unusually broad white 
road appeared, so firm and hard that 
nothing could dent it. Even the sharp 
hob-nailed shoes of the peasants made 
no impression on its surface. This road, 
as it unfolded its white path before me, 
became the boundary line for the ter- 
races of vines and the gardens of roses 
belonging to the villas along the route. 
At times it would crown the top of grim 
and rocky cliffs, which projected into 
the sea. 

Above and beyond, a pale blue Ital- 
ian sky hung over and around the sur- 
rounding hills. This coloring melted 
into the deeper blue of the Mediter- 
ranean, which danced for miles and 
miles in front; now disappearing 
amongst the white-sanded beaches, then 
reappearing as one rode around the 
intercepting cliffs. 

A road in America along the most 
picturesque part of our Palisades, col- 
ored in sunset’s most harmonious effect, 
would faintly suggest how this, the 
commencement of the Riviera di Po- 
nente, appeared. 

My first stopping-place for déjediner 
was to be at Pegli, and I was most 
anxious to arrive, in order to ascertain 
how the many appliances attached to 
my wheel, to prevent its being stolen, 
would work. These devices were a 
sprocket-lock, which was guaranteed to 
prevent any sprocket from revolving ; 
secondly, a hinged-rod which, when it 
was unfolded, locked itself automati- 
cally as it fell to the ground, making a 
firm support for the wheel. This rod 


could be folded up only after being un- 
locked by a key. 
After an hour's riding by the side of 
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a tramway the road led me close to 
the shores of the Mediterranean, which 
splashed its encroaching waves against 
a breakwater extending by the roadway. 

As the road turned, I saw before me 
the hotel at Pegli. Magnificent roses 
bloomed upon vines that were grace- 
fully trailing over the stone-walls that 
fenced in the hotel garden from the 
roadway’s dusty view. 

Riding to the steps of the hotel, I 
walked up these, carrying my wheel, 
and entered the terraced garden. Rus- 
tic benches surrounding small tables 
were placed beneath great trees, whose 
shade was most acceptable, especially 
at this hour of the day. 

With a confidence born of my trust- 
fulness in my patent locks, I noncha- 
lantly snapped in its place my sprocket- 
guard, unfolded my patent rod-lock, 
and left my wheel supported by this 
device. I took two steps; and then, 
warned by a slight whirring noise, I 
turned back quickly and caught my 
wheel before it toppled over. 

The affectionate devotion a dog shows 
for his master was typified in that 
wheel’s attachment to me! It would not 
be parted from me, any more than Mrs. 
Micawber—and the twins—would de- 
sert Mr. Micawber. 

I spoke reprovingly to my affection- 
ate, silent wheel, and walked away ; 
but again it started webblingly after 
me, and once more found a resting- 
place in my encircling arms. The 
combination of the weight of my lug- 
gage-roll on the handle-bars, and its 
grief at parting with me, were too much 
to be supported. I leaned the wheel 
against a bench, and entered the hotel 
for my first luncheon ex route. 

A dé&etiner beginning with cold sar- 
dines and concluding with fried eggs 
with asparagus-tips, was somewhat 
novel, but I sincerely hope not one of 
the guests suspected I had not been 
having these delicacies every day for 
years. That impression was the one I 
desired toconvey to my fellow-guests. 
What they thought of my expression, I 
know not. 

One custom seemed peculiarly Italian 
—the adjusting of the napkin by all 
the men about their necks, The higher 
the civilization, the higher the napkin. 
America has not reached that high-neck 
grade as yet ; we must still be ignobly 
classed with the Laplanders. 
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When I walked out upon the terrace 
of the hotel I found only eight, out of 
the ten hotel guests, gathered around, 
closely examining every detail of my 
bicycle. One gentleman, an American, 
who had been away from home for some 
years, was very much interested, and 
could hardly realize the impetus bi- 
cycling had received in the “ States.” 

After pointing out the many improve- 
ments in and on my wheel to this gen- 
tleman, he asked permission to try a 
short ride upon this infant phenome- 
non of American ingenuity. I unlocked 
the sprocket-lock. While doing this, I 
noticed he had innocently bent up 
my (supposedly) unbendable rod and 
pushed it back into its place. I didn’t 
remonstrate with him; as the rod had 
so signally and miserably failed to sup- 
port the wheel, it was valueless to me. 

As my American friend mounted and 
rode away I could see he was an expe- 
rienced rider. Accordingly, I awaited 
his return and also his criticisms with 
some anxiety. 

After a short ride he returned and 
remarked: “ Your wheel is an unusually 
good roadster. It’sa very easy-running 
machine, but your so-called ‘ improve- 
ments’ and extra attachments I should 
throw into the Mediterranean, This 
spring balance of yours, for not allow- 
ing the front wheel to swerve, prevents 
you from turning sharply—something 
you will have to do very often in the 
narrow streets through Italy. Now, as 
to that long, hinged rod—what’s it for, 
anyway ?” he asked in his very typical 
American business-like manner. 

I murmured bashfully, “ Why, a good 
steel rod might be useful when—er— 
dogs, or chickens, or fierce goats at- 
tack me.” This amused him, and he 
asked me no further about my patents. 
I left my audience followed by the best 
of wishes for good weather and the 
smoothest of roads. 

Wheeling along the shore, I came to 
the small village of Pra, where the fish- 
ing-boats were drawn up all along the 
beach, and in the shade thus obtained, 
when they were not sleeping, the vil- 
lagers were mending their nets. It must 
have been a fairly good sleeping day 
when I rode through, as almost every 
boat shaded its sleeping owner. 

After leaving Pra the road winds in 
and out around bays, upon the waters 
of which gay feluccas gracefully dipped 
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SIXTEEN (IDLERS) TO ONE (WORKER). 


and rose, as if acknowledging that, 
though they knew their masters were 
asleep, ¢iey would extend the court- 
esies of the town to an American bi- 
cyclist. 

The hills are so well graded at first 
that you do not realize the incline. You 
are above the railroad’s tunnel, from 
which, puffing and blowing, with star- 
ing, bulging eyes simulated in their red 
lanterns, the toy engine and train have 
just emerged. 

You continue to climb up and up. As 
a reward for your exertions you remem- 
ber the silver lining to every hill is that 
the steeper the ascent, the 





the width ofa 
street in which 
one must ride up- 
on and not over 
the ubiquitous 
ducks, crawling 
ltalian babies, and 
panic - stricken 
roosters and chick- 
ens. 

This is the town 
in which the infant 
Christopher Co- 
lumbus first made 
his appearance. 
Cogoleto, having 
given a Columbus 
to.the world, natu- 
rally has never 
done anything 
since. After pass- 
? ing through its 
dark streets, its poverty and magnifi- 
cent dirt you cease to wonder that Co- 
lumbus was a famous traveler; and it 
is recorded in history that the song of 
“Home, Sweet Home” was never a 
favorite of his or his sailors when they 
sang as they sailed in their caravels. 

A group I saw in Cogoleto showed 
American influence even at this day! 
One man was working upon the keel of 
his boat, while sixteen other dagos, all 
talking at once, stood surrounding him, 
trying to show him, in their sixteen-to- 
one attitudes, how not to work. 

(Zo be Continucd.) 








easier the descent will be 
on the other side. If you 
are an expert you will not 
coast down, but, keeping 
your feet on the pedals, will 
be carried down to the 
level road again without 
having incurred the un- 
known dangers of coasting. 

Twenty miles from Gen- 
oa you are forced to dis- 
mount and walk your wheel 
through a cobble - paved 
little village. The main 
street is just wide enough 
to allow two donkey-carts 
to pass—provided the don- 
keys are very small and 
their drivers not fast asleep. 
A sidewalk, on only one 
side of this road, takes 
away another foot from 
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CAMPS AND CAMPING. 


By Bd. W. Sandys, 


HE rapidly 
growing 
popularity 


of camping as 
a means of spend- 
ing a summer holi- 
day is a very cheer- 
ing indication of 
the steady drift of American taste to- 
ward wholesome and healthful amuse- 
ment. Nature’s great, green pharmacy 
is open and free to all, and there is not 
one poisonous drug in all its specifics 
for the ills of overtaxed humanity. The 
sick are cured by compounds of pleas- 
ant flavor and wondrous power; the 
“doctor” is ever welcome, while the 
bills are infinitesimal. 

The man craving for art yearns for 
the privilege of loitering through some 
of the famous galleries wherein are 
gathered the noblest works by ancient 
and modern masters. Such works are 
fascinating, they educate, they uplift— 
but they cannot give peace to the 
troubled soul, health to the stricken body, 
or strength to the failing nerve. Upon 
our wonderful continent extend picture- 
galleries, which too few of our striv- 
ing, dollar-chasing people have paused 
to think about. Galleries vastly grand 
—thousands of miles of them, north, 
south, east and west, crowded with mas- 
terpieces from the hand of the Master 
of all, who placed them where they are 
for the free benefit of His free people. 

Those of us who have seen them know 
and love them as we were intended to 
do, and many of us have been brought 
before them through the medium of 
the camp. I remember once paddling 
through the dusk past a forested point 
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upon which was pitched a family camp. 
All about that jewel of a lake rose 
mighty hills, silent, impressive—green 
altars where a nation might worship. 
In a moment, from the velvet gloom of 
the shore, floated a whisper of song— 
soft, sweet, melodious as the trilling of 
the wood-thrush. Deeper, richer, fuller 
it swelled, a contralto which feared 
neither open air nor night air. A sec- 
ond female voice joined in; then a boy- 
ish soprano, and lastly a manly basso. 
They knew how to szmg, and they did 
so with a happy abandon that fairly 
thrilled one. Louder and louder it 
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rolled, then died away in a mellow 
whisper which seemed to come from 
nowhere, except it were Heaven itself. 
What were they singing? ‘“ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,” and they were nearer 
too! As the last whisper of it floated 
like a benediction above my sinful head, 
I thought how eminently appropriate it 
all was; and, grizzled old sportsman that 
Iam, I had rather have lost my basket of 
trout than have missed that unintended 
treat: As it was, I had to clear my 
throat twice before I could hail “ A-hoy! 
The camp there. Want some trout?” 
Now, this is one illustration of a 
wholesome influence of camping. The 
holy calm of that evening scene just 
filled those people so full of appreciation 
that they 4ad tc draw together and offer 
a beautiful and sincere tribute to their 
God. Furthermore, I believe in that sort 
of worship. The cathedral is the grand- 
est ever created ; there are neither bon- 
nets, costumes, nor enforced views of 
one’s enemies to give rise to envy, malice 
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and all uncharitableness; the sermon 
of streams and stones is the best ever 
preached, while you have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the parson is neither 
trying to advertise himself nor working 
for asalary. Far be it from my purpose 
to decry our magnificent religious insti- 
tutions, or their methods. They, too, 
are necessary, wholesome, and more or 
less successful. But they do not reach 
one’s soul, in many instances, as does 
the sweet, subtle influence of the grand, 
pure outdoors. Men can pass out the 
church door, shoulder their packs of 
general cussedness, and unconcernedly 
hit the trail to the lower whence for the 
next six days ; but the power of nature 
does not allow them so quickly to forget. 
Saltpetre would not save a man who 
could be so callous as to riot in coarse 
jests, or gamble, or guzzle whisky in 
some parts of the wilderness where I 
have slept. 

The same reason why a closer com- 
munion with nature may benefit men’s 
morals may also apply to women. Not 
that the women are one - thousandth 
part so bad as the men, but rather that 
there may be an isolated sister here and 
there who will not be positively injured 
by a trifle of spiritual bracing. Then, 
too, there are many other valuable feat- 
ures of camping to be considered. It 
leads one into pleasant places, into a 
healthful, restful atmosphere, where the 
weak may be made strong and the worn- 
out be refreshed. There are beauties 
to be seen and wonders to be studied. 
The big page of North America teems 
with items of surpassing interest—too 
many to be mastered in a single lifetime. 
I know that numbers of people lack a 
faculty of observation and appreciation, 
but few of these will care to seek the 
wilds. To those who would like to go, 
but who fear that they will never get 
into the mysteries as some people do, I 
would say—try it once. 

While ability to observe and under- 
stand the ways of wild things may ap- 
pear to be born with certain individuals, 
it isin reality almost invariably the result 
of study and a gradual development. 
The more one does of it, the more one 
can do. As a most valuable prepara- 
tory course for a person contemplating 
the first camping outing, I should recom- 
mend a careful reading of the charming 
series of books by our masters of for- 
est lore. This in itself is a remarkably 


pleasant task, and will give the reader 
the advantage of knowing something of 
what the writers knew, before actually 
following their magnetic trails through 
the wilderness. 

And now to camping, proper. It can 
be done in many ways; also expensively 
as well as cheaply. We have the hunt- 
ing camp, the fishing camp, the trapping 
camp, the permanent camp, the family 
camp, the holiday camp, in which a rest- 
ful loaf is the principal object, and lastly, 
the shifting camp, where a lot of travel- 
ing is to be done, and location changed 
perhaps daily. 

Now, first, the hunting camp. This I 
shall not enlarge upon for good rea- 
sons. There are several excellent works 
specially devoted to this subject, in which 
are all necessary details concerning out- 
fits. Men of any experience in these 
matters seldom agree over details, and I 
have nothing of any importance to add 
to what has already been published. As 
some members of a party going to the 
plains or mountains of the West will al- 
most certainly be experienced, and as 
anything approaching a large outfit with 
tents, pack-horses, or wagons will have 
hired guides, they can get along without 
my assistance. What will be necessary 
for the smaller hunting camp, say for a 
trial at deer, and so on, in localities just 
beyond settlements, will find its place 
later on. 

What has been termed the perma- 
nent camp may be briefly touched upon. 
It, of course, is more of a house than a 
camp, and may be roughly built of 
large logs, after the fashion of an ordi- 
nary log-house; or of handsome, se- 
lected materials, to form a rustic cot- 
tage ; of lumber hauled in, or designed 
upon some collapsible plan, which ad- 
mits of its being carried by train or 
boat, and easily erected upon the chosen 
site. This style of camp-house has 
proved thoroughly useful for its pur- 
pose and has many friends. All of the 
above require more or less skilled labor 
for their construction, and are best adapt- 
ed to family parties. Inside, they are 
arranged after the manner of a simply 
planned house, fixed or temporary par- 
titions affording privacy where desired. 

The question of supplies for these 
styles of camps is merely a problem of 
housekeeping. Regular cook- stoves 


and bunks, or cots, require the usual 
appurtenances; and, as such camps are 
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almost always placed where they may 
be reached by boat or by wagon, pro- 
visions may be carried at will. 

Where a family party intends to make 
holiday under canvas, two or more wall- 
tents of suitable size and of that de- 
sign which has walls at least three feet 
high, should answer. There are sev- 
eral very compact camping outfits now 
on the market; these contain all the 
needful cooking utensils, and include 
stoves that will cook, tableware, etc. 
Some of the best are not much larger 
when packed than an ordinary dress- 
suit case, and weigh from thirty to 
thirty-five pounds. The box into which 
one of these outfits packs is so designed 
as to serve as a table for the camp. 
Some style of small tent, or shelter, 
should be provided as a kitchen, for it is 
not always May, evenin camp. One of 
the outfits will do the cooking in the open 
air, but in rainy or rough weather the 
cook is apt to undergo an unpleasant ex- 
perience. 

Before touching upon the lighter 
forms of camping, a most important 
point demands attention. As the old 
epitaph runs : 

‘* Reader, pause and shed a tear, 

For brightest hopes lie buried here.” 
This suggests to me— 


Reader, if you your tears would save, 
And would avoid an early grave 

To shun that bed so cold and damp— 

Be mighty careful wzth whom you camp! 


Ah, the torture of the ill-assorted 
party—the havoc that may result from 
the cussedness of a single undesirable 
member! He may turn out to be the 
very one upon whom hopes were fast- 
ened for the full completion of the ex- 
pected pleasure. He may be your best, 
or rather most intimate, friend, for he 
appears in many guises and in most 
unexpected quarters. The camp is the 
great leveler—the crucible for the melt- 
ing down and proving the genuine qual- 
ity of whoever enters it. Three daysin 
camp will reveal the good and bad sides 
of human character better than any 
other test I wot of. Many a man who 
appears to be a prince of good fellows 
at the club, or in business, may prove a 
confounded nuisance before he has been 
forty-eight hours under canvas. Hence 
the greatest of care should be exercised 
in the selection of the members of the 
party, if more than two aretogo. Two 
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fellows who are likely to go camping 
together, probably will know each other 
well enough to rub along smoothly, yet 
I know of one instance where a couple 
of men who had been very chummy for 
a long time tried camping together, and 
had a serious row before half the mney 
had elapsed. 

This is not against camping, as those 
who have properly enjoyed it will at- 
test. Disagreements and disappoint- 
ments which are entirely owing to an- 
gularities of human dispositions must 
not be charged against the camp, merely 
because a brief sojourn inatent happens 
to bring them into prominence. 

In behalf of the camp, I may say that 
all it requires is to be given a fair 
chance. Let the party consist of whole- 
souled, cheerful people, who are pos- 
sessed of a reasonable amount of com- 
mon sense and willingness to do their 
fair share of what work may be neces- 
sary, and the success of the outing is as- 
sured. There may, of course, be some 
unpleasant weather, and, possibly, a few 
vexatious incidents, but the right sort 
of people know how to cheerfully endure 
those little drawbacks, which, after all 
is over, will be heartily laughed at. 
The porcine mortal, the noisy buffoon, 
the coarse jester, the chronic whiner and 
the shirker of labor, should have no 
place in a party out for pleasure. The 
inveterate practical joker, too, while he 
may often be very amusing, is likely 
to prove a dangerous comrade. I have 
known trouble to arise when this exu- 
berant individual carried his experi- 
ments too far. 

After the party has been made up, it 
is not a bad idea to select a captain, to 
whom appeals may be made later on, 
and whose decision must be accepted as 
final. The most level-headed in the 
party should be chosen to fill this deli- 
cate office. All work should be fairly 
assorted, the most undesirable tasks to 
be performed in turn, and no attempt 
at shirking should be tolerated. I have 
learned that the periods for lounging 
about and sleeping are the times when 
trouble is most likely to arise. Merry 
chaff and badinage are enjoyable up to 
a certain point, “but it is not wise to 
“roast” a fellow too much, especially 
if he has happened to be the victim 
of some ridiculous accident. Midnight 
pranks should never be attempted—a 
man is entitled to his sleep during the 
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proper hours, and’ he may fail to appre- 
ciate the intended joke. Sleeping- 
places and unprovided-for tasks are 
best decided by drawing lots, and when 
a man has once slept in his place he 
should not be asked to change, as this 
might mean a bad night’s rest. 

A party of four or less, bent upon 
fishing, shooting, or idling, will find the 
wall-tent referred to an excellent shel- 
ter. If the party consists of more than 
four, two small tents are better than 
one very large one. 

The selection of the outfit will some- 
what depend upon how the camp-ground 
is to be reached. If there be but a 
short “carry” from a steamboat land- 
ing, a party may take as much as it 
cares to pack over the last short stage. 
If going by wagon, or rail, there is 
plenty of room ; if by canoes or skiffs, 
things will have to be cut down a bit, 
while a tramping party will have to 
figure down to the last ounce. The 
soundest advice is to travel as light as 
possible. There is no use in lugging 
extra stuff to camp, only to have to 
leave it there or carry it back again. 

Most camp outfits are entirely too 
cumbersome. <An excellent plan is to 
have the members of the party meet 
a considerable time before the start is 
to be made, and thoroughly discuss the 
problem. Some things are necessaries, 
while others are luxuries. Let one 
member jot down a list of all.things 
deemed necessary, allowing a line for 
each item; then go over it and mark 
off everything that can be done with- 
out. Plain, wholesome fare should be 
the rule, for the change from the usual 
diet is beneficial. I should advise that 
arrangements be made to do the least 
possible amount of cooking. In most 
cases, bread, butter, milk, eggs, pota- 
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toes, onions, green corn, berries, and 
the like, may be secured within a rea- 
sonable distance of camp; and it is easy, 
for a fair price, to induce some country 
woman to have them ready for delivery 
upon fixed days. Each member of the 
party should provide his own tableware. 
This may be borrowed from the home, 
or else purchased for a trifle. A cup, 
plate, and spoon of tin, with the cheap- 
est style of knife and fork will serve. 

A plain supply of provisions will in- 
clude coffee, tea, oatmeal, crackers, ba- 
con, salt pork, butter, lard, pepper, salt, 
mustard—these with the other supplies 
from the farm-house, helped out by fish 
and game, will afford plenty of variety. 
Pickles, sugar, canned goods, ham, etc., 
may be added as desired. I have start- 
ed with only tea, pepper, salt, bit of ba- 
con, and bread, and, after arranging for 
eggs and potatoes, never once missed 
the home fare. From two and a half 
to three pounds of all sorts of food per 
diem will be about the allowance for 
each camper. Ido not believe in taking 
a heavy supply of liquor into camp, for 
it is not required. This question had 
better be left toavote. A small pocket- 
flask to each member is ample to pro- 
vide for all emergencies, as each man 
thus carries his own medicine. Those 
accustomed to using spirits more or less 
freely will miss them the first few days, 
but will derive all the more benefit from 
the outing owing to a forced abstinence. 

The proper clothing for each camper 
will include two suits of woolen under- 
wear (wool is the best), of suitable 
weight ; a soft felt hat or a tweed cap; 
two pairs of stout woolen stockings, if 
knickers are to be worn, otherwise 
socks; a flannel shirt, asweater, anda 
coat ; knickers or trousers of any ma- 
terial stout enough to withstand rough 
usage. Old business suits of tweed will 
serve, as will bicycle suits of medium 
weight. The color should be darkish 
gray, dead-grass color, or lightish brown. 
I have worn coat, knickers, and cap of 
corduroy, which is workmanlike and 
serviceable, its one drawback being that 
it dries slowly after being once thor- 
oughly soaked. Upon the whole, strong 
tweed of the proper color is as good as 
anything. This matter of color is im- 
portant. The shades mentioned not only 
look best during hard service, but they 
are the correct thing for fishing and 
shooting, as they blend well with the 























cover and thus render the sportsman in- 
conspicuous,—a feature appreciated by 
all who know much of the ways of wild 
creatures, 

The boots should be stout enough for 
rough walking, but not too heavy, with 
thick soles and low, broad heels. Tan- 
colored laced boots, and the lighter 
makes of shooting boots, lacing at the 
ankle and above the calf, have done ex- 
cellent service. A pair of old slippers, or 
a pair of rubber-soled lacrosse or tennis 
shoes, are first-rate for wear about camp, 
or in a boat or canoe. All foot-gear 
should fit comfortably ; too large a boot 
tires the foot, while, of course, a tight 
fit is an absurdity. 

A good pair of blankets and a rubber 
poncho, or a sleeping-bag and poncho, 
should be taken. The poncho is useful 
for rainy days, for sleeping, and for 
forming an excellent shelter-tent when 
desired. Of course each man will carry 
his own towels, soap, tooth-brush and 
pocket-comb. Old, soft, silk handker- 
chiefs are good, and it is not a bad plan 
to take a few yards of Swiss mull, in 
case insects prove troublesome. I have 
never taken any medicine in my outfit, 
but the reader may decide this point for 
himself—perhaps it might be wise to 
carry a box of pills and cholera-drops 
along. One thing must not be forgot- 
ten, which is the “ fly dope,” or prevent- 
ive against the attacks of insects. As 
good a mixture as I know of contains: 
Three ounces pine-tar, one ounce oil of 
pennyroyal, and two ounces castor oil, 
to be simmered together over a slow 
fire and bottled. An ounce ‘bottle of 
this fluid will be sufficient for one man’s 
need. 
you go into the woods early, when the 
fishing is best. About the last week in 
July the insects cease from troubling. 

The selection of the camp site deserves 
more attention than many persons be- 
stow upon it. Much will depend upon 
the principal object of the outing. If it 
be fishing, the nearest good site to the 
water will be the natural choice ; while 
a shooting party will have a broader 
field toselect from. Whenever possible, 
camp within easy reach of a good spring 
of sweet water. If walking tours are 
to be indulged in from a fixed head- 
quarters, pitch the tent a comfortable 
distance from the most picturesque roads 
and trails. Furthermore, place it where 
the casual pedestrian will be least likely 
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Woe unto you if you forget it, if. 
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to discover it. The great American 
tramp, the hobo, prowleth the face of 
the earth during camping weather ; he 
hath an appetite that can make a Flor- 
ida razor-back jealous, while his sense 
of right would find more room within a 
grain of sand than a bullfrog would find 
in Lake Superior. Hence, you do not 
wish him to find your temporary home 
any more than you yourself wish to find 
your future one; it also is a nuisance 
having to detail a man every day to sit 
around with a gun or an axe to guard 
your possessions. 

It is a good scheme, when possible, to 
have some one thoroughly explore the 
chosen district before the party goes in, 
as it is rather exasperating to accident- 
ally discover, when the holiday is half 
over, that a fifty per cent. better spot 
lay within a mile or so of your chosen 
site. If a very early start will mean 
that the ground may be reached before 
noon, do not hesitate about making it, as 
you will then be able to make every- 
thing snug before nightfall. 

In choosing the spot for the tent, bear 
in mind that it should be safe, dry, con- 
venient, and command a pleasing pros- 
pect. A point jutting out into a lake, 
or at some bend of a stream, should be 
breezy and comparatively free from 
mosquitoes. Avoid hollows: their long 
grass is beloved of the mosquito, and a 
heavy rain may fill them faster than 
you deemed possible. Choose an ele- 
vated site, and in choosing it make 
certain that it is beyond any possible 
danger from falling timber. Heavy 
storms are not unusual during summer, 
and a big tree riven by lightning, or up- 
rooted by a gale, possibly may make a 
Spanish omelet of a sleeping camping 
party. ; 

Having selected a suitable spot, re- 
move every trace of stone or rubbish, 
work it as smooth as possible, and get 
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up the tent. Make a good job of this, 
for it is worth doing well. The way a 
sarelessly pitched tent can ride a mid- 
night storm, lakeward, is a caution ; 
therefore, if you have any doubt about 
the pegs, secure them by means of 
bowlders, or green logs. Remember 
that a comfortable bed is a prime requi- 
site to a good night's rest ; if you leave 
one little root or hard lump in your 
sleeping section it will pretty nearly 
bore a hole in you before morning. A 
browse bed, small browse, a foot thick, 
upon a smooth surface, should bring 
you a restful, dreamless sleep. It is an 
excellent plan to scoop out small hol- 
lows in the ground to accommodate the 
hips and shoulders. 

If there be too much brush about the 
camp site, thin it out with the axe, cut- 
ting at the roots so as to leave no un- 
sightly scars. Drag the brush away to 
where it may be concealed, for fallen 
stuff does not improve the beauty of a 
scene, and too much brush, standing or 
fallen, encourages insects. Insist upon 
having a clean, tidy camp; it will repay 
the trifling trouble necessary to secure 
it. Do not allow scraps of food to lie 
about; they attract flies, and are other- 
wise offensive. Dig a hole at a proper 
distance from camp, to serve as a re- 
ceptacle for all offal, over which throw 
in an occasional layer of the earth 
removed. This will keep everything 
sweet and wholesome, and discourage 
insects. Dig a small trench around sides 
and back of tent, if there be any possi- 
bility of water coming in. 

Now comes a very important thing— 
the camp-fire, which, by the way, very 
few campers know how to properly 
make. A huge, roaring pile is pre- 
cisely what you do wof want. It will fry 
the face off you for a while, and leave 
you to shiver when it has burned low; 
moreover, it is a continuous menace 
to the tent, and it has been known to 
cause a disastrous forest conflagration. 
What is wanted is a moderate fire which 
will be safe in a change of wind, and 
which will throw its heat into the tent 
or other shelter. Therefore, the fire 
should be built something upon the 
principle of the old-fashioned fireplaces, 
having a back calculated to throw the 
heat forward. 

A fire built against a big, flat-sided 


as 


bowlder, or in an excavation in the side 
of a mound, will answer very well, but, 
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unfortunately, bowlders and mounds 
are not always available. However, a 
man handy with an axe can get along 
without them. Cut and sharpen two 
stout stakes, which must be long enough 
to project three feet or more, when 
firmly driven. At asafe distance from 
the front of the tent, say about six feet, 
drive them about a yard apart, and 
slightly slanting from the tent. Cut a 
four-foot log, about one foot thick, and 
place it against the stakes; upon it 
place a log of slightly less diameter, 
and upon the second, place a third still 
smaller. They can be cut from the 
same tree, and the difference in size, 
aided by the cant of the stakes, will 
keep them in position. Cut two short 
green logs and place them, end on, 
against the back log; these are to serve 
as fire-dogs. Upon these place two or 
three dry logs, put dry small stuff under- 
neath and in the chinks, touch a match 
to it, and you will presently have a fire 
that will burn steadily and for a long 
time. The construction of the fire is 
shown in the diagram. The wizard of 
woodcraft, “ Nessmuk,” and other veter- 
an campers long ago learned the merits 
of this style of fire, to which I, with due 
humility, add my recommendation. 

The best fire for cooking that I have 
ever seen is made as follows: Dig a 
trench six inches deep and a trifle nar- 
rower than the bottom of your fry-pan. 
Along either edge lay a six-foot green 
pole ; at either end of the trench drive 
a forked stick, and rest a pole in the 
forks to hold pots and pails at the proper 
distance from the fire. Either burn bark 
and small stuff in the trench, or fill it 
with coals from the camp-fire. The 
fry-pan, etc., can be placed upon the 
green poles, which afford plenty of room 
for several utensils, and will also allow 
of keeping cooked dishes warm while 
waiting. One of the best features about 
this fire is that you can lessen the heat 
at any point by simply raking away 
coals with a stick, or increase it by pil- 
ing them up where desired. A fire built 
between two large stones, or two rows 
of smaller ones, the proper distance 
apart, also answers very well. 

Another way of making the cooking 
fire, without the trench, is as follows: 
Cut two six-foot green logs eight inches 
thick ; hew two sides of each smooth ; 
lay the logs side by side, with two smooth 
sides uppermost and two opposed; firmly 
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bed them so they will lie seven inches 
apart at one end and only four inches 
at the other; drive forked sticks for the 
pole, as already described. This will 
accommodate utensils of varying widths. 
It is a little wrinkle of ‘‘ Nessmuk’s,” 
and as everything else in his wonder- 
ful book on ‘ Woodcraft,” it is both 
practical and useful. 

What may be termed the shifting 
camp, for trips which demand frequent 
changes of location, includes a number 
of different forms of shelters. A rough 
and ready type of it is the “Indian 
camp.” For this cut a twelve-foot pole, 
sharpen both ends, force one end into 
the ground and the other into the bark 
of the most convenient sound tree; 
thatch the pole with the best green 
branches available; make a bed of 
browse, and you have a rude sort of a 
bough-house which will serve for a 
night or two. The same thing can be 
made when among small timber, by cut- 
ting and pointing a sapling at one end 
and leaving a fork, or a few short 
branches on the other; the fork, or 
branches, will give sufficient hold 
against another sapling ; or a straight 
pole may be supported by a forked 
one driven into the ground, between a 
couple of logs, or into a stump. 

A rubber blanket, or a 7xg sheet 
of waterproofed cotton, with tie-strings 
at the four corners, can be made into a 
first-rate shelter by tying two corners to 
poles driven into the ground, and the 
other corners to pegs. When desired, 
the ends can be closed with brush. 
Green stuff, weeds or brush, should be 
used to protect the shelter from sparks. 
Another form of shelter, which I have 
frequently used with comfort during 
very warm weather, consisted of a big 
sheet of waterproofed stuff, with an eye- 
let and long tie-strings at each corner, 
and about thirty feet of clothes-line. 
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The clothes-line was stretched between 
two convenient trees to serve as a ridge- 
pole, the waterproof sheet placed upon 
it, and the two sides of the roof thus 
formed could be spread to any desired 
angle by the corner strings, which were 
made fast to saplings or to pegs driven 
into the ground. This shelter may be 
fixed so that its edges touch the ground, 
or high enough to allow of a hammock 
being swung under, merely by raising 
or lowering the supporting rope. 

Other easily constructed shelters are 
lean-tos with roofs of bark or young hem- 
lock boughs. For these are required two 
poles, with forks about six feet above 
the ground, a cross-pole which rests in 
the forks and supports enough other 
poles, leaning at the angle of an ordinary 
roof, to hold the green thatch, or bark, 
in place. The thatch is laid on from 
the ground up, as shingling is done, and 
too much of it can hardly be used. 

An excellent pillow for camp may be 
made by carrying in a small bag of 
strong material and stuffing it as re- 
quired with moss, leaves, or waste. As 
a substitute, many campers shape a 
mound of earth with their hands and 
cover it with a coat, or anything con- 
venient. The extra clothing carried 
has usually served for my pillow. 

In conclusion, a few words more, to be 
remembered when breaking camp. See 
to it that every spark of fire is drowned 
out. It only requires a few moments te 
make a trip to and from the water with 
pot and pail; and may you never enjoy 
the pleasures of camping if you do not 
intend to quench your fire. The camp- 
fire carelessly left burning is responsi- 
ble for the ugliest scars upon the face 
of North America. An unexpected wind 
and a few live embers may start a con- 
flagration which may extend for miles; 
so, take no chances—put out what may 
be left of your fire, 
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delayed us, so that the sun was 
setting as we climbed the Bull 
Pasture. 
motionless, overhead, caught and flung 
back the flaming color, while the mount- 
ain peaks modified it into a thousand 


[os plunge into Calf Pasture Creek 


The billowy clouds, 


different hues. We lingered on the 
mountain top watching nature’s glori- 
ous pyrotechnics, until the shadows be- 
gan to deepen in the valleys, and night 
was slipping up unawares. We dropped 
down then into the gathering gloom, 
as into some dark abyss, but presently 
the twinkling lights of the little town 
of McDowell came cheerily to view. 
The supper-bells were ringing as we 
rode up the one straggling street of the 
place and stopped at the Mansion House 
tavern. 

The Mansion House had quite a ma- 
norial air and the softest feather-beds. 
The night was cool enough to make a 
blanket comfortable—a perfect night for 
sleeping. The next morning the mists 
veiled all the mountain peaks and hung 
about McDowell like great white cur- 
tains. Suddenly a breeze blew over the 
Bull Pasture and swirled the mists down 
over the tree-tops. They broke and re- 
formed like shattered battalions, and 
then the wind struck more fiercely and 





drove them down the valley and up the 
opposite mountain side. 

“ Look there, now,” said an old one- 
legged fellow who was smoking on the 
porch with us; “look at those manceu- 
vers now; that’s just the way Stone- 
wall, Jackson hammered down on us 
thirty years ago.” 

And using his crutch as a pointer, he 
indicated the position of the two armies 
during the fierce little battle of the Bull 
Pasture. 

The mists had vanished like phan- 
toms before the morning sun when we 
rode away from the Mansion House to 
penetrate deeper into the mountains. 
We were following the devious wind- 
ings of a turbulent little stream, going 
in and out through narrow passes and 
sometimes over steep shoulders that 
would have been big hills in the low- 
lands. Suddenly a view-halloo stopped 
us. 

“By the Great Horn Spoon!” the 
voice shouted; ‘‘here’s a chunk of civil- 
ization. Hold your horses, boys; we 
are coming.” 

There was a crackling of bushes down 
the mountain side, and a sapling 
swung out over the road, hanging down 
from which was a stalwart young fel- 
low. He dropped lightly to his feet 
and approached us. 

“Boys,” he exclaimed, “I am so glad 
tosee you. I took the mountain elevator. 
By the Lord Harry! you are the first 
civilized beings I have seen in three 
months,” and he began to shake hands 
vociferously. While he was explaining 
that he was a member of a corps of civil 
engineers who were surveying a railroad 
through the mountains, first one and 
then another of his companions drop- 
ped down the sapling-elevator route, un- 
til. there were five splendid-looking, 
bronzed young men around us. Seeing 
a wistful expression about the party, I 
divined their trouble and forthwith 
drew a box of Yale mixture from my 
traveling-bag. All five began to dance 
a hornpipe in excess of joy.. It seems 
that they were out of tobacco, and had 
been able to get only the “long green” 
that the mountaineers used. Five brier- 
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wood pipes were drawn out, some deep 
puffs taken, and then five happy young 
gentlemen almost fell upon my neck for 
gratitude. : 

They would not hear of our leaving 
them, and even talked jocularly of de- 
taining us by force. They were so in- 
sistent that we agreed to stay to dinner. 
They were jolly fellows and led the way 
singing college songs, making puns and 
jokes. They were profuse in apologies 
for not taking us up the mountain ele- 
vator, explaining that “the darned 
thing rose to the top as soon as it came 
down. But what else could you ex- 
pect,” they added, “when you are sixty 
miles from the nearest railroad?” 

They were camped on a shelf of the 
mountain, under a shoulder of rock. To 
one side a stream tumbled over it the 
whole ten feet, and splattered into a lit- 
tle pool below. Wespenta merry morn- 
ing on a mossy bank, listening to the 
yarns and chaff and chatter of our engi- 
neers. Their chief had gone off, pend- 
ing some dispute about right of way, 
and in the meanwhile they were having 


ahs 
Photo by W. H. Roberts. 


‘““ WE FOLLOWED THE DEVIOUS WINDINGS OF A STREAM.” 


aholiday. Oneof the party disappeared 
soon after our arrival, and dinner was 
delayed for his return. He came back, 
however, with some fat young pheasants, 
so all was forgiven. They had some 
venison steak in addition; and when I 
inquired where they got it they all 
winked their left eyes significantly; it 
was out of the game season. Dinner 
was served on a rough plank table a lit- 
tle higher up the mountain, but so 
placed that we heard the murmuring of 
the stream and had an extensive view 
down the valley. It was quite a feast, 
and we told stories, sang songs, proposed 
toasts, and smoked many a fragrant 
pipeful. As Philip averred, it was the 
only swell dinner he ever attended in 
his shirt-sleeves. 

Leaving our new friends, we ascended 
Turner’s Draught, as they call a ravine 
between the ridges that project out 
from a mountain proper, in contradis- 
tinction to a valley which lies between 
two mountains. Our big dinner had 


made us lazy and the sun was hot, so we 
made slow progress, stopping to rest on 
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the moss at every mountain spring, or 
finding excuse to come out of the sun 
and penetrate a little the woodland 
depths. At last the road turned up 
and began by easy stages to ascend the 
great mountain on our left. 

“We've walked five mountain chains 
thus far,” said Philip, and I am going 
to ride this one.” Accordingly he bent 
over his handle- bars and started off 
briskly, leaving me to plod along as best 
I might. The road wound up a little 
way, then dropped to the bottom of the 
draught, where the masses of wild yel- 
low lilies (the Gnothera) were mingled 
with the flaming red of the cardinal- 
flower (the Lobelia cardinalis). | admired 
all the rich color and the birches that 
bent over the stream, which now, aug- 
mented by springs and runs, was a con- 
siderable little water-way. I spurted for- 
ward as the road left the valley finally 
and wound aloft. A few hundred yards 
was enough to tumble me off quite 
winded. Resting a little beyond in the 
shade of a tree, I spied Philip’s bicycle 
in the underbrush. Guided by voices, I 
climbed down into the steep valley and 
“ame on a party of mountain boys in 
swimming, and my companion balanced 


ona stump ready for a headlong dive. 


We climbed up on the mountain 
finally, and coming to the top found 
ourselves on a ridge, whose peaks 
stretched away to the north and the 
south, while far down below to the east 
and the west were valleys, and in each a 
stream. A stiff breeze was blowing the 
clouds down from the northeast, rolling 
them over the mountain peaks and 
driving them along the valley behind 
us. In front the broad sunlight lay 
over the landscape, unflecked by even a 
shadow ; while behind all was dark and 
threatening. The clouds massed around 
the eastward ridge, and we saw the 
long, slanting rain come down the 
hindmost valley and heard its steady, 
onward tramp, like that of an approach- 
ing army. Meanwhile the ridge on 
which we rested was the dividing line 
and stood like a great bulwark hemming 
in the beautiful country where the sun- 
light lay. The clouds came nearer and 
nearer until a fine mist blew in our 
faces, and the beat of the rain in the 
valley behind was almost a roar, while 
the forward valley was calm and clear. 
The black clouds piled up higher and 
the world behind us was blotted out. 
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Just then a lank mountaineer on horse- 
back, dripping wet, came up through 
the clouds. 

“You fellers-had better git on down 
to Monterey before the clouds strikes 
Cut-in-Gap and comes back on the yon 
side, or you won’t keep as dry as you be 
now.” 

We took his advice and in fifteen min- 
utes had dropped down the five miles 
to the next valley, which was as bright 
as the land of eternal sunshine. Re- 
membering the misadventure of the 
Calf Pasture Creek, we slowed up near 
the bottom, and stopped at the little 
stream where a crowd of boys were 
catching minnows. 

“Are you going fishing to-morrow, 
boys?” I asked. 

““Naw ; to-morrow is court-day,” was 
the response. 

“What has that to do with fishing ?” 

“ Why, the judge goes fishin’ on court- 
day.” 

_“T thought the judge held court on 
court-day,” said Philip. 

“Naw ; he goes fishin’ on court-day, 
and pays us for ketchin’ his minnows.” 

We rode on to Monterey, the county- 
seat of Highland county, where we it- 
quired about the fishing judge. We 
learned that, unlike the mountaineers 
of the Cumberland and other Kentucky 
mountains, these highland men were so 
law-abiding that cour¢-day was cele- 
brated by the county judge as a holiday, 
as the docket was never longer than an 
hour could dispose of. In the whole 
course of our wandering through the 
Alleghanies we did not see a drunken 
man, or even a drop of liquor, and indeed 
the sale of liquor is prohibited through 
the most of the mountains. 

Leaving Monterey, we skirted several 
mountains and came to Headwaters, up 
in the fastnesses of the Alleghanies. 
Here we decided to stay and do some 
fishing for trout. A little stream came 
through a gap in the mountains, and 
wound merrily off down the valley— 
such a little stream that we could step 
across it, and yet this brook is the 
source of the James River, whose broad 
current at Jamestown Island we had 
found wide as a lake. We had supplied 
ourselves with tackle at Monterey, so, 
hiding our wheels in the bushes, we 
started down Jackson’s River, as the 
little stream is called. Further on a 
veritable well-spring bursts from the 
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mountain, and considerably augments 
the tiny river. Here in the cold water 
the brook trout lurk, speckled beauties, 
shyest of wild things and most delicate 
of flavor. My specialty is not catching 
trout; I caught everything else, includ- 
ing, by actual count, seven trees, four 
rocks, my hat, and Philip’s ear—and, I 
may add, his tongue, too. 

Late that afternoon we retraced our 
steps, having six small fishes, which 
were utterly inadequate to satisfy the 
multitudinous pangs of hunger that be- 
set us. We rode through the gap and 
up Haww’s Draught to Headwaters, 
which was a mountain hamlet consisting 
of a blacksmith-shop and two houses. 
The population was made up entirely 
of Hawws, the heads of families being 
Bill and Jim, sons of old Mrs. Haww, 
whose house was a little higher up the 
draught. Hospitality is to the mount- 
aineer not only a duty but a privilege, 
and the two younger men in courtesy 
yielded us to their brother, Sam, to be 
taken to the old lady’s. It was one of 
the very few mountain houses that had 
anything picturesque about it, but, nes- 
tling up at the foot of the mountain, the 
odd little cabin, with its annexed rooms 
and yard full of old-fashioned flowers, 
was a most attractive place that still 
summer afternoon. We rested on the 
stile and watched the ebbing light, 
breathing the ool night smells that 
arose in the valley. The cirrus clouds, 
thin as gauze, fretted the sky with 
serried lines, and were as motionless as 
the nether world, where scarce a leaf 
stirred. I lay flat on my back, and was 
wishing that all life could be dreamed 
away in some such peaceful nook, when 
a light step aroused me, and a voice 
said: 

“Mam ‘lows if some folks are ready 
to eat, supper ’s ready.” 

Looking up, I saw on the path be- 
tween the hollyhocks the lithe figure of 
a girl, whom I recognized as the model 
of Philip’s photograph on the Calf 
Pasture. We followed her into a little 
dining-room, where the table was laid. 
An oil-cloth covered it; black-handled 
knives and forks and crockery of armor- 
plate thickness were disposed at inter- 
vals. The old woman, her three sons 
and two grandsons were seated, and we 
were shown our places in the middle of 
one of the benches that stood on each 
side of the table in lieu of chairs. Per- 
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haps it was because I was stiff from the 
long ride, or because of advancing 
years, but I experienced great difficulty 
in getting my feet properly under the 
table. It was a matter of some specu- 
lation with me what one of the girls 
would do if she came in late. My 
curiosity was soon gratified, for just 
then Miss Carrie entered. Going to her 
place, she stepped lightly upon the 
bench, swirled her skirts around grace- 
fully, and dropped into her seat without 
an effort. 

The supper consisted of fried ham 
and snap-beans, enormous soda biscuits, 
and muddy-looking coffee. The con- 
versation was certainly not animated, 
though, to our amusement, they called 
us by our first nameS at once. The old 
woman came out after supper with a 
very strong clay pipe in her hand, which 
she filled with villainous-looking black 
tobacco and then offered it to Philip. 
With considerate courtesy he waved 
her to me as his senior. For fear of 
wounding her feelings, I dared not re- 
fuse the pipe, nor for obvious reasons 
could I smoke it. I took the match and 
in despair began to tell a story, which 
was spun out as long as possible. For- 
tunately, before I reached the point the 
old dame went in the house and her 
sons left to see about the dogs. Seizing 
this opportunity, I knocked the tobacco 
out on the grass and threw the match 
away. When they came back I returned 
the compliment by offering her some of 
my tobacco, which she puffed away at 
contentedly. 

We decided to stay over a day or so 
for the pleasure of hunting a bear that 
lurked on Paddy’s Knob and had killed 
several sheep in the neighborhood. 
Sam Haww went with us, and half way 
up Paddy’s we fell in with Bill Ryder, 
a lank young mountaineer. The two 
worthies kept up a dialogue for our 
benefit. 

“D'ye mind this place?” quoth Bill, 
“Tt was right here, Bob, them pheasants 
flew up, one going to the right and one 
to the left; and you raised your gun 
and, bang! you killed the right one, 
and, bang! you killed the left.” 

Bob, of course, remembered it well, 
and shortly repaid the compliment. 

“ D’ye mind this run here, Bill, and the 
old buck that loped across the clearin’ 
there last year, and crack! went your 
Winchester right through his heart ?” 
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Paddy’s Knob is the highest peak in the 
Alleghanies, having an elevation of five 
thousand feet. It was formerly a United 
States observation-station. We strug- 
gled up the mountain, flushing numbers 
of pheasants, as well as a flock of wild 
turkeys, feeding in a huckleberry patch 
near the top. We found traces of the 
deer, and piles of huckleberries where 
the bear had been feeding, but had no 
glimpse of bruin himself. The top of 
Paddy’s is a grassy plateau, and is used 
as a pasture. Its commanding height, 
of course, affords an extensive view. 
The descent, though more rapid, was 
very difficult ; it made me dizzy to see 
the young mountaineers swing down 
from tree to tree. Old Mrs. Haww was 
smoking at the stile when we came up. 

“D’ye kill anything?” she queried. 

“Naw,” Sam answered; ‘nary one 
kilt ary one.” 

Another colloquialism is the substitu- 
tion of “yon” for the word other, and 
sometimes for that. For instance, we 
were told that Bill Ryder lived on the 
yon side of the mountain ; indeed we did 
not hear the word other once. At 
the table we were never asked to have 
some butter, or some meat, but were 
told to “take out” some butter, and so 
on. Instead of the ordinary “ You don’t 
say so,” or “Is that so?” their favorite 
exclamation is “ Wa-al, I reckon !” which 
is used ironically as well as a simple ex- 
clamation. Another peculiarity that 
strikes a lowland man is their indirect- 
ness. For example, a girl came to visit 
at the house that afternoon, and Sam 
Haww showed a decided predilection 
for her company, to the extent indeed 
of interfering with his duties. While 
they were sitting on the porch talking, 
a younger brother came out and, looking 
over their heads, apparently addressing 
the mountain, said, “Mam ’lows some 
folks had better be drivin’ up the cows 
instid o’ talkin’ to purty gals all the 
time.” In afew minutes the young man 
excused himself and did as he was 
bidden. 

We found the mountaineers exceed- 
ingly hospitable, so much so as to 
be embarrassing, for during our stay 
not once were we allowed to pay 
for our entertainment. I shall never 
forget when we left Headwaters, the 
next day, and climbing across Frost’s 
Gap came to Bill Ryder’s cabin, under 
the shoulder of Paddy’s. He would not 


hear of our going on without taking 
dinner with him, and nothing could be 
more genuine than the hearty way he 
ushered us into the little ten-by-six 
dining-room and said, “ Now, strangers, 
jest set right down there and help your- 
selves, like you was at home.” 

As a rule, the higher up the mountain 
you go the rougher and more primitive 
the people. At Bill Ryder’s, as well 
as at most of the other mountain huts 
where we stopped, the men and women 
never ate together, the men _ being 
served first and waited on by the wom- 
en, as befitted the lords of creation. 
The cabins, too, are rougher, and con- 
sist of one room, where the family eat 
and sleep, quarrel and make love. In- 
deed, after retiring one night, in one of 
these common apartments, the love- 
making went on right under our noses. 
Philip snored once or twice, to reassure 
them, but I suspect he had one eye 
open; though when I charged him 
with it, he promptly demanded how I 
knew it. 

The hillside land, too, is much poorer, 
and ! have seen corn-fields at an angle 
greater than forty-five degrees. A com- 
mon piece of mountain humor, founded 
no doubt on fact, is the account of the 
man who fell out of his corn-field and 
broke his neck. Their principal fire- 
arms are Winchesters and the long 
mountain rifles, with which they are 
very expert. They are uneducated, but 
have plenty of shrewdness and mother- 
wit. 

After crossing through Frost’s Gap 
we rode down Knap’s Creek into West 
Virginia. The creek and road cross 
and recross, and we were compelled to 
shoulder our wheels and wade. A whole 
warm afternoon we meandered down a 
wide, fertile valley, turning at last ab- 
ruptly between two mountains and rid- 
ing along a ledge above the beautiful 
little stream. At sunset we waded the 
last ford, and stood in the water, watch- 
ing the black bass leaping at the flies 
in the pool above, until a crawfish caught 
Philip's little toe. Then we mounted 
and reached the town of Huntersburg 
just at supper time. 

The next day we fished down the 
creek in the company of an Italian 
peddler and caught some nice bass, 
though we had to keep on the lee side 
of our fellow-angler, as he carried an 
enormous knife that was not reassur- 
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ing. Reaching Marlinton at nightfall, 
we spent several days fishing with fair 
success. Turning southward, we rode 
over weary miles to the number of 
seventy-five, along one of the worst 
roads I have ever yet encountered. 
There were ruts and gulleys in it deep 
enough to put a wheel in, and yet they 
called it a pike and collected toll. In 
the middle of it we crossed the thir- 
teenth mountain ridge of the Alleghany 
system, and without doubt it was the 
worst. It is aptly named Droop Mount- 
ain, for that was our state of mind when 
we had climbed the four miles to the 





‘* HERE IN THE COLD WATER THE BROOK TROUT LURK.” 


top. 
four and a half miles wide, of exactly 
the formation of the swamps of eastern 
Virginia—deep sand and stagnant pools 
of water. The road was so absolutely 
bad that in many places we had to 
carry our wheels, nor did we have the 
reward of coasting down the other side, 
as the rocks and gulleys were large 
enough to wreck us. After two days 
of walking and riding we came to the 
old town of Lewisburg, in a much di- 
lapidated condition, our shoes cut all 
to pieces, and our once stylish suits 
shrunken from the rain that drenched 
us, and faded by the sun. Here we ate 


Here we found a flat table-land- 


off a white table-cloth, and used napkins 
for the first time in a month. 

We fondly imagined now that our 
troubles were over, as we meant to stop 
for the rest of our vacation at White 
Sulphur Springs. But the last of that 
“pike” road was the worst. We rode 
a while until bumped off, and then walk- 
ed along wearily. Once we stopped at 
a toll-gate. 

“The road ain’t in very good shape,” 
said the man, apologetically. 

“ Road!” exclaimed Philip, reproach- 
fully ; “you don’t call this a road, do 
you?” 
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“Yes, we generally do,” was the an- 
swer ; “ what do you call it?” 

“Well, for the most part it is a rock 
pile, but the rest of it is a mud-hole, 
and Iam surprised that you, who call 
yourself an honest man, should collect 
money from people who risk their necks 
on such a place.” He proceeded to 
harangue the toll-gatherer until that 
worthy grew so ashamed of his position 
that he apologized by reminding us he 
was a poor man who had to do some- 
thing fora living. Farther on we came 
across some repairers complacently 
pitching mud from the sides to the cen- 
ter of the road, and Philip waxed so 
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sarcastic that we nearly got into trouble 
with them. 

Along in the afternoon, on the third 
day, we approached White Sulphur, 
two altogether weary and forlorn wheel- 
men. ‘That night, in the ball-room, 
Philip, looking conventionally respect- 
able in a dress-suit, stopped me to 
introduce me to some young woman. 
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“ By the way,” she said, “ you should 
have been out driving with us this after- 
noon; two of the most disreputable- 
looking bicyclers passed through ; they 
were truly comical. I wonder who 
could be so absurd as to ride here in 
the mountains.” 

“TI wonder too,” said Philip ; “they 
were big fools, no doubt. 





THE MOVABLE QUARTERS OF THE GOOD ROAD-MAKERS. 


€ANOBING DOWN THE ST. JOSEPH RIVER. 


® HE days grew scorch- 
ingly hot in “the 
Athens of the West,” 
and the Professor 
and I wondered how 
we could get away 
from the weather 
and the dust. Fi- 
nally, we concluded 
to take our folding 
canvas boat and go 
down the St. Joseph River to Lake 
Michigan. After making a tent to fit 
over the boat, which we expected to use 
fora bed, we bundled together our cook- 
ing utensils and food for two days in 
an extension bag, our change of cloth- 
ing and toilet articles in a satchel, the 
tent and blankets in a bundle, and last, 
but not least, the folding boat, and took 
the train for Union City. 

The next morning, early, we set up 
the boat, which is dory-shaped, nine feet 
long, and weighs about sixty pounds, 
and launched it from the hotel steps. 

The river at first was narrow and 
swift, and we floated rapidly without 





By Katharine Parrand Reighard. 


the effort of paddling. There were 
dense woods on both sides, and in some 
places the branches of the trees met in 
an arch overhead. Every twist and turn 
of the river brought into view an oc- 
casional farmhouse, rolling grain, odor- 
ous clover-fields, and rail fences galore, 
shut out again by thickets of elder- 
bushes tinged with their ripening berries. 
The air was singularly sweet and pure, 
and we spoke pityingly of our friends 
left in the stifling atmosphere. 

Beautiful scenery and changes in the 
landscape may make one forget hot and 
dusty towns and counteract weariness, 
but they cannot put aside the gnawing 
of hunger and thirst ; so we looked for 
a small brook, which we found about 
noon, and here we cooked our first dinner. 
Who does not know the keen delight of 
eating delicious beefsteak broiled over 
a camp-fire, and washed down with the 
best coffee, has missed much. 

Our first day was destined to be our 
most eventful one. As it drew late in 
the afternoon we began looking for a 
camping-place. For several hours we 
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had been passing a large swamp, beauti- 
fulin its wildness, on one side of the river, 
while the banks on the other indicated 
higher, drier land. The river was swift, 
but in order to make greater speed the 
Professor sat down and commenced to 
row, which made us fairly fly over the 
water. But fate here interfered, and in 
going about a tree which had fallen into 
the river we ran plump upon a snag. 
Never can we forget the long z-i-p-p-e 
of that tearing canvas. The Professor 
thought it was a small hole and jabbed 
his handkerchief into it to stop it up, but 
the handkerchief went through ; then he 
took his hat, but that disappeared down 
the stream; then he seized the canvas 
cover of the boat, but by that time the 
water was gushing in at such a rate that 
he began paddling for the shore. 

In great fear I called out, “Tell me 
what to do.” He answered, “ Paddle.” 
I replied, “I can’t keep my feet.” 
Just then the boat, half full of water, 
careened, and spilled us out about fifty 
feet below the snag. It was the great- 
est relief to find the water only to our 
waists ; and after we fished about for our 
escaping oar and the bags and tent, we 
carefully made our way to the nearer 
shore, which proved to be the swampy 
one. It was evidently the same old 
swamp that,more than two centuries ago, 
Father Marquette and La Sallestumbled 
through to find their way to the Kan- 
kakee River in their efforts to find the 
Mississippi. Everything was soaked, and 
we found ourselves in this swamp with- 
out limit and swarming with mosquitoes. 
It was only the work of a few minutes 
to get the needle and linen from the 
satchel, and while my companion kept 
the mosquitoes off I sewed up the rent, 
which was eighteen inches long. Again 
we launched, and crossed over to the 
high ground, taking in only about a 
pailful of water; and after a short hunt 
we reached a farmhouse, where we were 
most cordially received and given shel- 
ter, food and dry clothes. 

Two days later, with a well-patched 
boat, we made our second start down 
that historic river. With the ever-pres- 
ent fear of snags in mind we paddled 
slowly down the stream through Sturgis 
Lake to the smart town of Colon. Here 
a small circus was showing, and while 
we were buying our supplies of fresh 
meat and various other things, the shop- 
keeper looked very hard at us and 


asked, “ Do you belong to the show?” 
We crossed an arm of the lake, cooked 
our dinner on high ground, and, after a 
nap, we made our way, across the lake, 
out again into the river, around the out- 
let of which was much wild rice. 

About five o’clock we landed near a 
poultry-farm, where we got straw for 
our bed and fresh milk; and here we 
passed our first night out, under the 
trees, with the starlight above us. The 
chattering of the squirrels and the 
noises of the night animals seemed so 
strange to our unaccustomed ears, that 
it was long before that deep sleep wooed 
by fresh air came upon us. It was mar- 
velous, too, waking early out-of-doors 
with all nature. First there came faint 
twitters from the underbrush near by, 
and then clamorous calls from bird to 
bird afar off; and as the rose-flush deep- 
ened in the sky, hundreds of tiny throats 
quivered and throbbed with the joy of 
the morning. 

The straw bed in the boat, with the 
tent overhead and the mosquito-netting, 
proved comfortable, and after a dip in 
the cool river and breakfast, we started 
again. Every breeze brought us fresh 
fragrance from the clover-fields, and 
we saw dark, shining turtles slip with 
soft splashes from the stones and logs, 
or go waddling awkwardly off the banks; 
the kingfisher dashed and dipped from 
the overhanging branches, and as we 
glided near the shady bank, nothing 
could seem more delightful. 

The charm of the St. Joseph River is 
its irregularity, and the wildness and 
beauty of its banks. No one knows 
where the sudden curves and turns will 
lead. Down we went, day after day, 
on this gleaming, shining river. There 
were times when it was wide and had 
treeless stretches, when the sun’s rays 
beat fiercely upon us, and the sky was 
hot and dazzling, and our faces and 
hands burned; and we wondered a little 
why we had come, and the river seemed 
endless. But we reached the woodland 
again, dark and cool, and filled with its 
ever-delightful surprises of chipmunks 
and squirrels whisking up and down the 
trees, and the brilliant cardinal-flowers 
showing up against the green moss 
tempted us continually to land; and we 
were glad, joyously glad, we were there. 

We passed the villages and towns of 
Mendon, Three Rivers, and Constan- 
tine, towns that were more thriving in 
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the early history of Michigan, when the 
steamboats plied this river. Now the 
dams, milling business and railroads 
have done away with that traffic. 

After we had been out about a week 
we became disgruntled with our sleep- 
ing arrangements, on account of the 
mosquitoes, and we concluded to take 
to the farmhouses for sleep. The plan 
proved quite satisfactory and oftentimes 
interesting, as affording studies of dif- 
ferent people. One family especially 
stands out in our memory. We were 
just entering the Hoosier State when, 
as night drew on, we climbed the bank 
of the river and stopped at a large farm- 
house. The well-stocked barns and out- 
houses indicated thrift and moderate 
wealth. We asked if they would lodge 
us. The old man sitting barefooted on 
the back porch said, “ We don’t keep no 
lodging-house,” but he said it with such 
a good-natured roar that we felt safe. 
They were Pennsylvania Dutch people, 
and everything was exquisitely clean 
and neat. They had lived there twenty- 
five years. This visit was evidently an 
event in their lives. They were inter- 
ested in our novel trip, and asked all 
sorts of questions about ourselves. 
Among other things, the old man said to 
the Professor, ‘‘ What is your business ?” 
The Professor replied, “A teacher.” 
“How much money do you get for 
teaching?” “Sixteen hundred dollars 


a year,” he answered. “Mein Gott!” 
ejaculated the old man, “ you are rich.” 
They gave us the spare room, fur- 
nished with the old-fashioned, high- 
posted bed, arrayed in homespun linen 
and the everlasting Dutch feather-bed. 
We were up early, and after buying 
our supplies and paying fifty cents for 
them and our lodging, we cooked our 
breakfast in a sycamore grove on the 
bank of the river, while the whole family 
and the neighboring relatives watched 
us over the fence; and then we embarked 
with hearty invitations to come again. 

The days went only too fast as we 
drifted on toward Lake Michigan. We 
passed Elkhart, South Bend and Niles, 
all thriving manufacturing towns. We 
flew along at rapid pace, skimmed over 
smooth dark waters and dashed through 
roaring rapids, and prosaically got out 
and carried the boat around the dams 
that occurred at every town. 

It was with extreme regret that we 
realized, when we reached the city of 
St. Joseph and tossed upon the rolling 
Lake Michigan, that the river did not 
turn about and flow back to Ann Arbor. 

We had enjoyed a most inexpen- 
sive and satisfactory trip, through the 
beauty and freedom of the river and 
woods, through the former haunts of 
the Ojibways, and the early scenes 
which Father Marquette and La Salle 
made famous. 
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ATHLETICS. 


NEW JERSEY ATHLETIC CLUB. 

HE chief_ epochs 
for the sport- 
loving people of 
Bayonne City, 

N. j., are the three 
great carnivals of the 
New Jersey Athletic 
Club, held on Memorial 
Day, Independence 
Day, and Labor Day ; 
and the attendance on 
these occasions sur- 
passes anything ever 
seen at ordinary ath- 
letic meetings, the 
crowd including thou- 
sands who do not care specially for athletic 
but make the affair a social holi- 
This year’s Memorial Day carnival was 
inferior to none of its predecessors in any re- 
spect. It rained during the preceding night 
and all the forenoon, but cleared at 11 A. M., 
ushering in a warm and pleasant afternoon, with 
little wind, and everything favorable for ath- 
letic sports. The bright sun dried the inner field 
much quicker than could have been expected, 
so that though the football men, starting to 
play at noon, slipped about a little, the turf 
was dry before the athletic games began. The 
inner ring was better kept than usual, and the 
crowd behaved excellently in comparison with 
previous spectators 
could not restrain their enthusiasm during the 
terrific struggle in the last quarter mile of 
the one-mile walk, but broke all restraints, and 
swarmed across the field, yet giving the com- 
petitors a fair chance to finish without inter- 
ference. In the hammer-throwing, J. Flanagan, 
recently of Ireland, and now of the New York 
Athletic Club, established a new world’s rec- 
ord for throwing the 16-lb. hammer from a seven- 
foot circle without follow. The previous record 
was 145ft. 3-gin., made by J. S. Mitchell, at 
Travers Island, New York, October 8th, 1892, 
but Flanagan cleared 15oft. Sin. 





contests, 
day. 


meetings, although the 


Every detail, 


of this performance was in conformity with the 
rules. The hammer was an ounce heavier than 
the weight limit, and a half inch under the 
length limit; the ground was level, the meas- 
urement accurate, and the record will be ac- 
cepted without dispute. The half-mile match 
served to prove once more that T. E. Burke, of 
the Boston University, is our greatest middle- 
distance runner, 

In all the races run in heats the heats were 
drawn in advance and printed on the pro- 
gramme. Much may be said both for and 
against this practice. It certainly expedites 
the games and lessens the duties of the clerk 
of the course, but it operates unfairly in that 
some heats are full and the men have hard 
races, while in other heats only one or two 
men compete. 
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1oo-yard handicap run-Final heat, J. W. B. Tewks- 
bury, University of Pennsylvania, 5 yards, ros.; W. B. 
Rogers, New Jersey Athletic Club, 5 yards, 2 2, by 2 
yards; W. A. Whyte, N. J. A.C.. 10 yards. 3, by a foot. 

300-yard run—J. H. Colfeit. Princeton U.,; a 1-58.; W. 
R, Hillan, U. of P.. 2, by a few inches ; M. . Bastien, 
U. of P.. 3, by 4 yards. 

440-Y2 ard handicap | run— L. Sugenheim, een 
A. C.. 35 yards, 50 1-58.; R. N. Pendergast, N. ie 
35 yards, 2, by 2 yards : ‘ M. W. Long, Flushing, 2 aol 
3, bys ward. 

880-yard run, novices—T. F. Keller, New York, 2m. 
12 2-5S.: J. i Jr., 12th Regt., 2; 'E. M. Armstrong, 
Columbia U., 

880-yard handicap run—H. E. Manvel. N. J A. oe p 
yards, im. 58 2-5s.; P. H. Christianson, N. A. +520 
yards, 2, by 4feet; W. B. Smiley, 22d Rest ° ed 
3, by 2 yards, 

88o-yard match—T. E. Burke, Boston A. A., 1m. 56 
4°58.; G. G. Hollander, Knickerbocker A, C., 2m. 4-5s. 

1-mile handicap run—E. S. W oodruff, Yale U.. 4m. 
24 3°58.; E. W. Grady, K. A. C., 90 yards, 2,bya foot : 
G. B. Spitzer, Y. U., 60 yards, 3; G. W. Orton, U. of P., 
scratch, 4. 

r-mile relay race ; Jersey City championship--Cath- 

olic Club, first team, W. Hurley, J. J. Keane, N. Buck, 
J.S. Cleary, 3m. 44 3-58 3 Catholie Ciub, second team, 25 
by 100 yards ; Lafayette King’s Sons, 3. 

1-mile intercollegiate relay race — University of 
a gg M. V. Bastien, F. E. Hillary, G. O. 
Jarvis, R. D. Hoffman, 3m. 26 3:5s.; Princeton Univer- 
meg 5 L. Palmer, H. C. Robb, j.F. Cregan, J. H. Colfelt, 
2, by 7ft 





50° we potato race ; 20 peaheer 3 : a distance 1,053 
yards W. Hjertberg. b oe: A, C.. 3m. 43 3°58.;C. H 
Herche, - A. ¢ J. We Kinney, vie: A. C., 


220- yard hur aie hahdicap—Final heat, A. W. Smith. 
¥. C., 12 yds., and J. D. Winsor, Jr., U. of P., 7 
yds., a dead heat in 27 1-3s., and Smith won the run-off 
by 3 yds in 264-ss.; W. Ww. Smith, N. J. A. C., 14 

S., 3- 

- z-mile handicap walk— W. B. Fetterman, U. of P., 
seconds, 6m. 47 4-58.; J. Fraser, N. J. A. C., 40 mconta. 

2, by a few feet; S. “Liebgold, Pastime A.C., scratch, 
3, by 6 yds. 

1-mile bicycle handicap— Final heat, H. Hosford, N. 
J. A C, 60 ‘yds., 2M. 302 er . McMahon, N, j. 
5 Oe de yan, a, bes vas. J. Rbrich, N.Y 20 
yds., 3, by 5 yds.; H. W. wt Reg Clio W 50 yds 

2-mile bicycle handicap— —Final pent, 43! ‘McMahon, 
N. J. A. C., 80 yds., 6m. 281 5s. eber, C. W 
60 yds., 2, by 20 yds ; H.S. ieticten,| Hudson County 
W., 140 yds., 3, by a furlong. 

Pole Vault, handicap—O. B. Smith, K. A. C., scratch, 
1rft. 23 4in.; C. T. Van Winkle, Y. U., scratch, 11ft. 
1-2in. W. A mee. U. of P., scratch, 1roft. gin. 

Throwing 16-lb, hammer from o-ft. circle—J. Flana- 
gan, N.Y. A.C., 145ft. 6 3-4in.; C. Chadwick, Y. U., 
131ft. t 1-4in.; J. C. McCracken, U. of P., 126ft. 8 1-2in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer from 7 ft. circle—J. Flana- 
gan, N. Y..A. C., rsoft. 8in.: J. C. McCracken, U. of P., 
129ft. 2in.; J. S. Mitchell, P.A. C., 128ft. 4in. 

Association foot- ball--Centreville A. C. Bayonne, 
4goals ; Brooklyn Wanderers’ F. C., 1 goal, 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA BEATS CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY, 

The athletes of these universities contested 
their fourth annual match, May 15th, in Phila- 
delphia , the bicycle race being ridden on the 
board track at Point Breeze Park in the fore- 
noon, and the athletic events at Franklin Field 
in the afternoon. The weather was pleasant, 
but the wind fresh and the track and field 
heavy from recent severe storms. Cornell has 
been beaten in each of these four annual 
matches, and the score this year was: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 97 points ; Cornell Uni- 
versity, 29 points, 

1oo-yard run--Final heat, = D. Hoffman, University 
of Pennsylvania, 10 2-58.; a. T hompson, Cornell 
University, 2; F. H. Sand ol U. of P.. 

220-yard run—Final heat. R. D. Hoffman, B. Of FP, 
23 1-58.; W. H. Thompson, C. U., 2; F. H. Kennedy, U. 
of P., 

440° yard run—W. R. precy. U. of P., -5s.; P. B. 
Kennedy, C. U.,2; H. Taylor, C. U., 3. 

Half- ake run—A. Fat "U. of P., 2m. 1 1-58.; L. J. 
Lane, L. of P.,2, by 6 yards; H. > Bassett, C. U., 

r-mile run—G. W. Orton, U. of P., gm. 348.3 E. x 
Mechling, U. of P., 2; L. L. Emerson, C. U., 3. 





120-yard hurdle race—Final heat, J. M. McKibben, U. 
Ww 


ee, P., YY 3°58.; W. T. Yale, C. U.,2; W. P. Remington, 
of 

220- aan hurdle race—Final heat, M. V. Bastien, U. 
of P., 26 3-5s.; J. M. McKibben, U. of P., W. F. Rem- 


ington, 3. 

1-mile — -W. P. Fetterman, U. of P., 6m. 47s.; E. 
C. Zeller, C. U., 2; W. B. Worth, U. of P., 3 

F sewn det s time, 6m. 47S., now becomes the fastest 
inter-American collegiate record. supplanting 6m. 50s. 
made by himself, on the same path, April 24, 1897. 

1-mile bicycle a heat, H. C. Coates, sae of 
P., 2m. 15 3-5S.; J. * Williams, U. of P.,2; A. W 
Stackhouse, U. ep 

Running high jump_J. Dz a. U..of P. 6ft.: C. 
V. Powell, C. U., sft. rolsin. . Becker, C. U., sft. gin. 

Running broad jump--J. ip Remington, U. of P., 
22ft. 7in.; G. O. Becker, C. U., 21ft. 1in.; E. S. Cooley; 
CU soft. gin. 

Pole vault--W. A. Stewart, U. of P., roft. 3in.; R. 
Deeming, C. U., 1oft. rin.; E. W. Deakin, U. of P., 
oft. trin. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—J. C. McCracken, U. of P., 3oft. 
zin.; W.G. Woodruff, U. of P., 37ft., 3%in.; A. Gar- 
land, U. of P.. 37ft. 1 1-2in, 

Throwing 16-Ib. hammer—W. G. Woodruff, U. ae 
137ft. 6in.; J. C. McCracken, U. of P., rasft.; E. A. 
Newton, U- of P., 112ft. 2in. 


PRINCETON BEATS COLUMBIA, 

The athletes of these two universities held 
their sixth annual match May 22d, on Columbia 
Oval, at Williamsbridge, New York, with fine 
weather, light wind, fast track, and absurdly 
small attendance. Princeton has won tive of 


these annual matches, the score for this year 


being Princeton ro firsts, 7 seconds, 7 thirds— 


71 points ; Columbia 3 firsts, 6 seconds, 6 thirds 


—33 points. 


1co-vyard run- -Final heat, F. W. Jarvis, Princeton 
University, 10 1-5s.: J. W. WN Columbia U., 2, by a 
yard ; F. A. Lane, P El a by 

o20-yard run— J. H. Cortelt. “Pp. DD, a: FO. 
Jarvis, P. U., 2, by 3 yds.; J. W Ehrich, c.U., 3, by 
2 yds. 

‘44o-yard run—J. H. Colfelt, P. U., 503-5s.: J. W. 
Rhrich, C. U., 2, by 3 yds.; H. C. Robb, ee 
by 1 yd. 

88-yard run—J. Cregan, P.U., 1m.59s.; L. R. Palmer, 
P. U., 2, by 5 vds, on sufferance ; H. M. Cogan, C. 
and H. G. Hershfield, C. U., a dead heat for third 
place, 20 yds. behind Palmer. 

1-mile run—J. Cregan, P. U.. 4m. 4os. ; F. R. Palmer, 
P. U., 2, by 20 yds.; H. G. Mosenthal, C. U., 3, by 
8 yds. 

12-yard hurdle race—Final heat, H. Wheeler, P. U., 
# 1-58. ; S. H. Bijur, C. U., 2, by 2 ft. ; H. B. Reynolds, 

= les 3 by 1 yd. 

220-yard hurdle race—Final heat, H. B. Reynolds, C. 

+3 25 4-58. ; L. E. Jones, P. U., 2, by 3in. ; S. H Bijur, 
C. U., % by «¢ ft. 

1-mile walk—F. J. McCarville, C. U., 8m. 12 3-5s.; S. 
L. Josephthal, C. U., 2, by 10 yds. ; J. Markus, C. U., 3 
by 10 yds. 

“Running high jump—W. C. Carroll, P. U., 6ft. 1-2in.; 
R. Weber, P. U., and A. M. Wilson, P. U., tied at sft. 
8 1-21n. 

Running broad jump--R. Garrett, P. U.. 2rft. 9 1-2in.; 
F. N. Cowperthwaite, C.U. 2oft. 8 3-4in.; W. E. Bottger, 
P. U., 2oft. 7 1-2in. 

Pole vault —O. . Smith, C. U., 11ft. rin.; A. C. Tyler, 

U., 10ft. roin.; L. M. Strayer, Pp. U., oft. 6in. 

Putting 16-lb. aura R. Garrett, P. U., goft. 61-2in ; 
G. H. Carter, C. U., 37ft. 8 3-4in.; E. G. Holt, P. U., 

37ft. 8 r-2in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—H. C. Potter, P_U., rirft. 
7 1-2in.; H. W. Wheeler, P. U., 103ft. 1in.; E. G. Holt, 
P. U., grft. 3 1-2in. 


3 


NEW ENGLAND INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION, 


Their eleventh annual championship meeting 
was held May 22d, on the Worcester, Mass., 
Oval. ‘The prizes and honors were widely dis- 
tributed among the attending colleges, the 
score of points for the championship trophy 
being as follows: Dartmouth College, 29; 
Brown University, 26; Bowdoin College, 19; 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 11%; 
Wesleyan University, 11 ; Amherst Univer- 
sity, 9; Williams College, 7 7; Trinity College, 
5%, Tufts College, 5 ; Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, 3. 


100-Y 03 run—C. Billington, Wesleyan University, 
10 I-5S. M. Callahan, Williams College, 2, by a foot ; 
A. W. ‘aaa Massachusetts Insti tute of Tech- 
nology, 3. by a few inches. 


220-¥ ard run—Final heat, R. T. Elliott, A. U., 
. H. Sears, D. C. by 2 yds.: R. E. Barker. 
440-yard run—F inal heat. H. . Callar, = 
F. K. Taft, B. U., 2, by 2 yds.; R. Elliott, A. 
Haif-mile run—R. F. Hanson, B. Toe 2m. 
Bolser. D.C., 2, by oyds.: E. A. Stockwell, 
r-mile run—A. L. Wright, B. U. + 4m. 32 
..C.,2; 8S B. Furbush. A. U 
Wright, SB. Bes 
H. B. Mayhew, M. I. 3 
120-yard nurdie ‘race— Final heat. Cc. F: 
Bowdoin C., 16 1-55. -O. W. Lundgren. 
Polyte chnic Institute. 2; A. Mossman, A. U 
20-yard hurdle race—Final a. c. F. 
C., 26 1-ss.; C. C. Stebbins, M. I. 
D. c:.2 
-mile bicycle race 





ff Bray, 
a.: F.. A. 


358.3 


2-mile run--A. L 


tom. 
Tower, Wes. U.. = 





Kendall, 
Worcester 


Kenday, B. 
; E. H. Sprague, 


Final hez at G. L. Gary, D. C.. 


41 “4°58.5 F. A. Stearns, B. C R. Gurney, M. I. _ 

Running high jump- a, K * haxter, iy x 4 C.. set. 
-¥in.; S.S. Lapham, Jr., U., sft. 6in.; E. 3. Littell, 
=: U.. and W. L. Butcher, A. I. T., tied at Pg 21-2 in., 


and Littell won the jump-off. 

Running broad jump—A. W. Grosvenor, M. I. T., anft. 
612in.; T. W. Chase, D. C., 21ft. 2 1-2in.; E. G. Locke, 
A U.., 2off. 7 1-2in. 

Pole vault—R. S. Wilder, D. C., 1ft.; H. W. Fifer, 
W.C., and J. L. Hurlburt, Wes. U., tied "at 1oft. 9in., 
and Hurlburt wonthe vault-off at r1ft. 

Putting 16-lb.-shot--E. R. Godfrey, B._C.. 36ft. gin.: 
F. Corson, D. C., 35ft. 8in.; D. W. Clark, D. c sft. 2in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer--R. EK. Healey, Tafts C.. 
125ft. 5 1-2in.; J. P. Coombs, B. U., 113 ft. 1 1-2in.; A. A. 
French, B. C., 107ft. 7 1-2in. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION, 


At their tenth annual games, held May 22d, 
on Whittier Field, Swarthmore, Pa., the score 
for the championship trophy was as follows: 
Swarthmore College, 78 points ; Pennsylvania 
State College, 30 points ; Lehigh University, 4 
points. A dispute as to the date when certain 
entries had been made led Lafayette College 
to withdraw from the games at the close of the 
first event. 

1oo-yard run—Final heat, W. Matteson, Swarthmore 
College, 1o 1-5s.; G. M. Norman, Pennsylvania State 
College, 2; M. N. Putnam, Lehigh Uaiversity, ». 

22 10-yard run—F we heat, C. B. Hoadley, S. C 
G. M. Norman, P.S. C., 2; M P. Sullivan, S. C., 

440 yard run-C. B Hoadley, S. C., 52 35855 4 G. M. 
Norman, P. S. C., W. B. Grubb, i U.. 

Half-mile run- =e. _B. Espenshade, P.d. 
F. A. Kaiser, P. 2; A. L. Patton, S. C.. 

1-mile run i. . “Giaieh. S. C., 5m. 9 3-5S.3 R. B. Flit- 
croft, S. C. H. Thatcher, S. C. 

120 yard a race—Final heat, - S. Larison, S. 


ane 


12M. 43 


-171°-58.; L. S. raylor, S. C., 2; D. P. Conrad, P. 

“9 3° 

a hurdle race—Final nent A. Way, S. C., 
27 2-5S.; H. A Gawthrop, S. C., 2; J. N. Reese, i. a. 


1-mile walk—W. H. Lippincott, Ss. c. 7M. 30 1- “i x 
W. Whitson, S. C., 2; A. W. T. Turner, iL. W. 
2-mile bicycle race—H. i ‘Webster, S. C., ‘n> 13 2° 58.5 

E. D. Hubbard. S. C., 2: . Bond, S. ..53. 

Running high jump -F. L. Thomas, S. = > git... sin.: 
L. S. Taylor, S. C., 2; I. k Har per, S. C., 

Running broad jump -F. L. Thomas, s. 5, +, 2tft.1 1-2 
in; E. V.N. Rawn, P. S. C., 2; G. M. Norman. P. S. 


C. De 


1o8ft. 
. © Rawn, P. S. 


Pole vault—F. L. Thomas, S. C. +» oft. —_ W. 
Garmo, S. C., 2; R. L. Brownfield, S. C., 
‘Throwing 16-lb. agg PRG Scholl. ». S.c... 
34in.; R. B. Farquhar, S.C. 
sie 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA INTERCOLLEGIATE ATH- 
LETIC ASSOCIATION, 

Their annual championship meeting, held 
May 31st, at Schenley Park, Pittsburg, Pa., 
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was marred by a misunderstanding about the 
time of closing entries, which led to the ab- 
sence from the games of ail the athletes of 
Western University of Pennsylvania. The 
meeting was favored with fair weather, a fast 
track, field in good condition, and an unusually 
large ‘attendance. Forthe championship trophy 
the score was as follows: Washington and 
Jefferson College, 92 points; Geneva College, 
14 points ; Westminster University, 13 points. 
roo yard run— ‘Inglis, Washington and —_ rson Col- 


ege, 10 2-58 ; Brownlee, W. and J. C., 2; Degelman, 
Westminster ©. 3 

220-yard run-- Brownlee. W. and J.C.,and Degelman, 
W. U., a dead _— for first pl ace in 23 1-58.; Stewart, 
Ww. and J vs 

440- yard ran-Gaaten, W. and J. C., 55 2-5s.; Woods, 
W. and J. C., 2; Gibson, G. C., 

880-yard run—Thompson, Ww. 9 4758.3 


‘and J. C., 2m. 
WwW hitmey er, G. C., 2; Holmes, W. U. 

1 mile run--Whitmeyer, i. C.. y- oer 5s.; Chambers, 
W. and J. C., 2; Miller, W. and J. C.. 3. 

1-mile relay race—Westminster, Sloss, Holmes, De- 
gelman, Gealey, 3m. 43 1-5s.; W ashington and Jefter- 
son, 2, by 2oyds. 

r20-yard hurdle race--Inglis, W. and J. x 
Leith, W and J.C, 2; Craighead, W. and J. U., 3. 

220-vard hurdle race—Inglis, W. and J. C., 1, 1-58-3 : 
McGiffin, W. and J. C., 2; Craighead. W. and ox » 3: 

Quarter-mile bicy cle race—Smith, W.and J.C, "338.3 
Maynard, G. C., 2; Neville, W. U., 

Two-mile bicy cle race—Smith, V. and i. Cre 5m. 
5 1-58 ; Flowers, W. and J. C., 2; meee tt, G.C 

Running high jump—Craighead, and J. 
8in.; Inglis, W. and J. C., 2; Seith, w and J 

Running broad jump—McGiffin, W. and i: é. ae o 
tin.; Craighead, W. and J. C., “i. Sloss, W. 

Pole vault—Duffy, W. — ake >., oft. 10 1- 2in.; 
W. U., 2; Gaeley, w. U.. 

Putting 16-lb shot—In is Me apne 2S a 37ft. 10in.; 
Cowan, W. and J. C.,2; W.and J. C. 

Throwing 16-Ib. titer Senn. W. and i G, -» 93ft. 
6in.; Hunter, G. C., 2; Sterrett, G. C., 3. 


16 3-58.; 


Cw 


9 St 


‘smith, 


NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB. 

The oldest amateur athletic club in America 
held its fifty-eighth semi-annual games, June 
5th, on Travers Island, N. Y., the club’s charm- 
ing summer home. The manifold beauties of 
this garden spot have been told so often and 
so fully that they need no mention here, 

The cinder-path, a fifth of a mile in circuit, 
was in fine condition, although perhaps a trifle 
heavy and inelastic from recent heavy storms, 
and the turf of the inner field was smooth and 
firm. 

It rained during the preceding night and up 
to 11 A. M., after which the clouds broke away, 
and the afternoon was in every way favorable 
for the meeting, the weather suiting contestants 
and spectators equally well. 

The grounds, as at present arranged, seat 
about two thousand people, while as many 
more can gain full view of the sport from the 
sloping banks which encompass the path. The 
spring meetings of the club have for several 
years attracted many more visitors than could 
be comfortably accommodated; and the club's 
guests (all spectators are guests, admission to 
the island being by invitation only, and with- 
out charge) have had great difficulty in at- 
tempting to see the games, and still more 
trouble on the railroad trains to and from the 
Island. This spring the threatening weather 
kept away just about half of those who had ar- 
ranged to go, and left the other half much 
more comfortably situated than in former and 
more crowded years. 

The programme was short, the entries few, 
because of the short limits in the handicaps, 
and the list of actual competitors still further 
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shortened by an unusual number of absentees, 
among whom were B. J. Wefers and T. R. 
Fisher, both at home on crutches, and J. H. 
Colfelt and J. F. Cregan, detained by examina- 
tions at their university. 

In addition to the various track and field 
contests, there were several clay-bird matches 
and a handicap lawn-tennis tournament. 


120-yard handicap run; 8 yards limit—Final heat, M. 
P. Halpin, New York Athletic Club, 8yds., 121583 J. 
W. Ehrich, Columbia University, 2 1-2zyds., 2, by 2ft.; 
B. W. Wenman, N. Y. A. C., 8yds,, 3, by a few inches. 

250- yard handicap run 3 15 yards limit—J. W. Ehrich, 

U.. syds., 26 2-5s.; R. D. Hoffman, N. A. C. and 
University of Pennsylvania, 2 1-2yds., 2, te 3yds ;1 
Brokaw, N. Y. City, 8yds., 3, by 2yds. 

40-yard handicap run ; 20 yards limit—T. E. Burke, 
Boston University, scratch, 49 1-5S.; H. S. Lyons, N. Y. 
A. C., 6yds., 2, by 8yds.; M. J. Waters, Knickerbocker 
A. C.. 14yds., 3, by royds. 

880- yard run—T. E. Burke, B. U., 2m. 2 1-5s.; H. F. 
Manvel, New Jersey A. C., 2, by 2yds.; A. Grant, N.Y. 
POE tae and U. of Pa., 3, by 7yds. 

r-mile run—G. W. Orton, N. TALC, 4m. 34 2°58.: A. 
Grant, N. Y. A. C. and U. of P., 2, by 2ft., on suffer- 
ance i D. J. O'Connor, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 3. by 30yds. 

mile handicap run—P, =. ena, Sy ae oe 
45 Seconds, 16m. 16 3-5s.; E. W. Hjertberg, N. J. A.C., 
scratch, 2, by a few inches ; G. W. Orton, N. Y. A. C., 
scratch, 3, by soyds. 

120-yard kardls handicap, on pe heat, J. H. 
Thompson, Jr., Yale U., 4 feét, 16 3 Perkins, 
Y.U.. scratch, 2. by 2 yards; M. P: aipin, Se 
7 yards, 3, by afoot. Perkins was put back a yard for 
false start, and stumbled at the eighth hurdle. 

Exhibition bernel mile walk—W. B. Fetterman, N. Y. 
A. C., rm. 23 

Running high jump, ‘arse —J.H. Reilly, Institute 
A. C., Newark, N. J.. ginches, 5ft. 9 1-3'n. S. K. Thomas, 
K.A.C.,8inches, and F. J.Groehl, Y. M. é A., 8 inches, 
tied at sft. 5 1-8 in., and Thomas won the jump-off 
at sft. 4 3-4in. 

Running broad jump, handicap—J.T. Mahoney, Law 
School, New York University, 2 feet, a1ft. 1 1-41n.: 

B. Rogers. N. J. A. C., scratch, 23ft. 1-2in.; T. R. Pell, 
Berkeley School, 2 feet, a1ft. 1-4in. 

Pole vault—C, TY. Van Winkle. Y. U. and N. Y.A.C., 
reft. 7 1-2in. F. Hamilton, N. J. A. C., ard R G. 
Paulding, N. "YA. C., tied at 10ft. 6in. ,and Hamilton 
won the jump-off at roft, ain. 

Throwing the discus, handicap; 15 feet limit-R. 5. 
Sheridan, Pastime A. C., 15 feet. 10o7ft. ro in.; R. Gar- 
rett, N. ¥. A. C., and Princeton U., 8 feet, 10ft. u1in.; J. 
A. Larkin, N. Y. A. C., 10 feet, o2ft. roin 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—J. Flanagan, N. Y. A. Cis 
i41ft,; J. C. McCracken, N. Y. A. C., 117ft. 1in.; J. A. 
Larkin, N. Y. A.C. , ooft. 11in. 





WESTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Their fourth annual championship meeting, 
held June 5th, on Bankers’ Athletic Field, Chi- 
cago, Ill., was marked by fair weather, a cold 
east wind, light attendance, and several ex- 
ceptionally fine performances, The 120 yards 
hurdle race was won in 15 4-5s.; the 100 yards 
run in 9 4-5s., just equaling the world’s best 
amateur record, and the 220 yards run around 
acurved path in 21 2-5s., w yhich would have 
been the fastest performance on record under 
similar conditions, but an unfortunate blunder 
of the officials made the path twenty-two inches 
short, and this prevents the acceptance of the 
record, although detracting little from the hon- 
ors of the race, which would have been finished 
in less than 21 3-5s. over a correct course. 

The score of the competing colleges for the 
championship was as follows: University of 
Wisconsin, 47 points ; University of Michigan, 
19 points ; University ‘of Minnesota, 14 points ; 
University of Chicago, 12 points ; University of 
Illinois, 11 points ; Leland Stanford University, 
Io points ; Lake Forest University, 5 points ; 





Grinnell University, 3 points; De Pauw Uni- 
versity, 3 points ; Northwestern University. 2 
points; Yankton University, 0; Drake Uni- 
versity, o. 


roo-yard run—Final heat, J. H. Maybury, University 
of Wisconsin 9 4-5s.; L. Burroughs, U. of Chicago, 2; 
A. B. Potter, Northwestern U., . Rush, of Grin- 
nell University. who was placed in his trial heat, and 
has been credited with running 100 yards in 9 45s, was 
taken sick before the final heat, and did not start. 

220-yard run—Final heat, j. H. Maybury, U. of W., 
21 2-5s.; L. Burroughs, U. of C., 2; Stevenson, U. of 
Minnesota, 2 

44o-yard run—wW. F. Jackson, Lake Forest U., 51 1 55.; 
E. T. Fox, U. of W.,2; R. W. Mills. U. of Illinois, 3. 

Half-mile run—Brennan, U. of Minnesota, 2m. 62-5S.; 
White. U. of C., 2; Fellows, G U., 3. 

1-mile run—E. ‘Copeland. U. a: W., 4m. 38 2-58.; J. = 
Wood, U. of Michigan, 2: J. L. Fellows, Grinnell U., 

120-yard hurdle race—Final heat, J. H. Richards, U. 
of W., 15 4-ss.; J. F. McLean, U. of Mich., 2; W. R. 
Armstrong, G. i. 

220-yard hurdle race--Final heat, A. Kraenzlein. U. 
< w 1253 5s.; Chub, U. of Mich., 2; J. R. Richards, U. 
oO 

I- smile walk—F. S. Bunnell, U. of Minn., 7m. 26s.; J. 


K. Hoagland, U. of I., 2; C.S, Tryon, U. of Mich., 3. 
i-mile bicy "cle race—Final heat, Bush, U. of Mich., 
2m, 36 1-5s.; Taylor, U. of W., 2; Turner. U. of Mich., 3 


Running’ high jump--A. Kraenzlein, U. of W., 5ft. 
gin.; P. C. Vernon, U. of Mich., sft. 8in.; &. W. Waller, 
U. of W. . 5ft. 7in 

Running broad jump—C. S. Dole, Leland Stanford 
U., orft. 3 1-2in.; K. C. Gaines, U. of Minn., 2zoft. 11in.; 
<. ‘Brewer, us. of W.., 20ft. 10in. 

Pole vault--Dole, L. S. U., 10ft. 6 1-2 in.: Hersch- 
a U. of C., 10ft. 3 1-2in.; Coffein, Lake Forest U., 
10 

Putting 16-lb shot—H. F. Cochems, U. of W., ‘> 
11 1-2in.; B. F. Roller, DePauw U., 38ft. 3 1-2in.; F. 
Brewer, N. U. » 36ft. rx 1-2in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—F. W. Van Oven, U. of L., 
12eft. 1-2in.; H. F. Cochems, U. of W., r13ft. 13%in.; C. 
D. Enochs, 'e. of L., r11ft. Sin. 


NEW ENGLAND TRI-COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC 


ASSOCIATION, 


Their second annual championship games 
were held June sth, on Pratt Field, Amherst, 
Mass., with fine weather, fast track, and 
grounds in good condition. "The score by ‘points 
was as follows : Amherst University, 55; Dart- 
mouth College, 40; Williams College, 4o. 


roo-yard —— heat, A. C. Patterson, Williams 
College, 5 . Sears, Dartmouth C., 2; C. G. 
McDavitt, D. C., 

220-yard run—Final meat A. C. Patterson, W, Cy, 238.5 
R. T. Elliott, A. U., 2; H. M. Messenger, A. 3. 

440-yard run—Final ht 'R, T. Elliott, A. U2. 52s. : 
H. C. Collar, D. C., 2; C_E. Boiser, D.C. 3. . 

Half-mile run— — E. Bolser, D. C., 2m. 3  * 
Kendall, A. U., P. Rowell, W. C., > 

I- ‘mile run =f in C., 4m. 312-58,; S. B. Furbish, 
A. U., 2; J. H. Wood, D. C., 3. 

2 pile run}, Bray, W. c. tom. 54s.; S. B. Furbish, 
: R: Little, W. 

hurdle race— Final heat, A. Mossman, A.U., 
T. W. Chase, D. C., 2; J. B. Hutchinson, 








220- yard hurdle wed -% Mossman, A. U. oy 28 2-58. 5 
E. H. Sprague, D. C., 2; B. C. Taylor, D. C., 3 

1-mile walk—W. ‘D. Bliss, Jr.. W.G., 7m. 16 258.3 E. 
P. Seelman, D. C., =. Rexford, W. C. s 

2-mile bicycle race— 7 C. Dudley, A. mae “ey 498.; H. 
D. Patterson, W. C. 2.; D. W. Parker, D. 

Running high jump— —M. H. Tyler, A. v. * att. 6in.; C. 
N. Prouty Jr., W. : R. C. Leaver, W.C., and F. H. 
Klaer, A. U., tied se third place. 

Running broad jump--M, F. Tyler, A. _ 2oft. 634in.; 
E. G. Locke, A. U. 2; T. W. Chase, D. C., 

Pole vault—H. W. Fifer. W. C., and R. 8. we D. 
C., tied at roft. oin.; C. N. Preuty, W. C., and E. L. 
Morgan, A. U., tied for third place. 

Putting 16- Ib. ee H. Tyler, A. U. , 37ft. zin.; R. 
S. Wilder, D. C., 2; C. A. Wright, % C. 

Throwin 16.ib. hammer-—t. S. Oakes, D. C., rrft. 
7\%in.; L. H. Austin, A. U., 2; H. W. Clark, D. C., 3 
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NEW YORK STATE ATHLETIC INTERCOLLEGIATE 
UNION, 
This Union, recently organized from the 


ruins of the old New York Intercollegiate Ath- 
tetic Association, held its first championship 
meeting June 5, at the Utica Trotting Park, 
with fine weather and fast track. The score 
for the c cs aggre trophy was as follows: 
Union College, 57 1-2 points; Hamilton Col- 
lege, 36 I-2 aolaie: Colgate University, 10 
points ; Hobart College, 9 points. 

roo-vard run—M. M. Union College, 10 


Price, 3-5S.5 


W.I. Robertson, Hamilton C., 2, bya yard ; H. French, 
J. C., 3, by a yard. 
; L. F. O'Neill, 


220 “yard run—M. M. Price, U. C., 221-5s.; 
ns . French, 

440° yack run—G. F. 

Ham. C.,.23 C. French, U. C.. 3. 

Half — run—H. P. Ostrander, Ham. C., 


U.C. 
oO’ Neill, U.C., F. H. Finn, 


+ eS 


51 4758.5 


Barker, Colgate U niversity, 2; C. Hartnagel, o. ©. 
and C. A. Teller, Hobart C., a dead heat for third 
place _ - ss 

1-mi 3 run—R. P. Ostrander, Ham. C., 4m. 38s.; S. S. 
Huse, C. U., 2; H. K. Wright. . sy 3 


Union, 31n. 
Foams 6, 


1 mile relay race 


120-yard hurdle race—G. \ and F. W. 


Sylvester, U. C., ran a dead heat in 18s.; J. E. Cobert, 
Hob. Sis 
o-y ard hurdle race—E. W. Sylvester, U. ~ 28s.;G 


i. ‘Stryker, Ham. C., 2; R. A. Pearse, U. C.. 

1-mile walk—J. Ss. Cotton, U.C., 7m. 24 2 ae 5 Wi. i. 
Lee. Ham. C., 2; E. L. C. Hegeman, U.C.., 

2-mile bicycle race N. Walbridge, U. C., on 21s.;R. 
G. Kelsey, Ham. C., ~ 5. Humphrey, Hob. C., ai 

Running high jump -C. Beach, Hob. C., and W. I. 
Robertson, Ham. C., Pied ‘at sft. 4in., and ‘Beach won 
by atoss; E. H. Devoe, U. C., sft. 3in. 

Running broad jump—F. M. Davis, U. C., arft. 5in.; 
E. Pildain, U. C., 2oft. gin.; W. J. Robertson, Ham. C., 


15ft. roin. 7 
Ham. C., oft. 7in.; E. 





Pole vault—F. H. Cunninghe ~ 


w. Sylvest er U. C., gft. 6in. Baker, Ham. 2.3 

Putting r¢ Ib. shot—L. J. ha C.U., 34ft. szin.; F. 
McMillan, U. C., 33ft. rrin.; F. H. Cunningham, Ham. 
C., 32ft. 71 2in 


Ham. C., 2% 
Ford, C. U., 


AMATEUR ATH- 


———— 16-lb. hammer—H. S. Stone, 

9 in. . Lockwoud, Hob. C.,2;5. J. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION OF 
LETES OF AMERICA, 


Their twenty-second annual games were held 
May 28th, 29th, and June sth, in the vicinity of 
New York City—the track and field events May 
28th and 29th, on the Berkeley Oval, and the 
cycle races June 5th, on the Manhattan Beach 
Cycle Path. 

Friday afternoon, May 28th, 
heats was contested in the 
220-yard run, the 120-yard hurdle race, and the 
220-yard hurdle race, thus reducing the com- 
petitors to just enough for a trial round of two 
heats and a final round, next day. In the quar- 
ter-mile run and in the half-mile run two trial 
heats were contested, leaving in only enough 
for a final heat on Saturday. In the running 
high jump and pole vault each game was con- 
tested until only five were left in for the final 
bouts next day, In the running broad jump, 
the shot-putting and the hammer-throwihg each 
man was allowed six trials, and the best five in 
each of these three games were permitted to 
compete in the finals, Saturday afternoon. The 
cycle races, both trials and finals, were con- 
tested in the afternoon of June sth. 

The w eather was fine on all three days, with 
a fresh wind against the finishes of all races. 

The attendance was shamefully sparse— 
manely nominal on the first day aa less than 

2,000 on the second afternoon, while the cycle 
races attracted hardly 1,000 people. New York 
City does not seem to properly appreciate inter- 


one round of 
too-yard run, the 


collegiate athletic and cycling competition, and 
it is not improbable that the meeting may be 
transferred to some place whose citizens will 
show some interest in the sport. 

The cycle path at Manhattan Beach is of 
a patented cement surface, a third of a mile 
in circuit, unusually wide, having its straights 
and curves sloped and banked in the most ap- 
proved style, and is as pleasant, safe, and fast 
as any cycle path in America. 

Nature and art have combined to make Ber- 
keley Oval one of the finest athletic fieldsin the 
world, and the grounds never looked better 
than during this meeting. 

The path is of cinder, a quarter-mile in cir- 
cuit, with two straight sides connected by a well- 
shaped curve at eitherend. One of the sides 
of the path is prolonged at either end, so as to 
make a 220-yard straightaway. 

The t1oo-yard and 220-yard runs were con- 
tested ia lanes, properly roped and staked, the 
width of the path allowing five lanes, each 3ft. 
6in. wide. In the hurdle races there was room 
for but four rows of hurdles, and the heats were 
necessarily limited to four men. 

The management was intelligent, efficient, 
and impartial, and no fault was found by any 
contestant or college, save in the one-mile walk, 
where the disqualitication of Yale’s four repre- 
sentatives caused some dissatisfaction. 

The athletes were of unusually high class, 
and the performances of superior merit, making 
due allowance for unfavorable circumstances, 
Three new intercollegiate records were estab- 
lished—by Winsor in the running high jump, 
by Johnson in the pole-vault, and by Woodruff 
with the hammer ; and it is more than probable 
that intercollegiate and even world’s records 
would have been equaled or beaten in the 1oo- 
yard run, quarter-mile run, half-mile run, one- 
mile run, 120-yard hurdle race, and one-mile 
walk, but for the fresh breeze which blew in the 
faces of the runners in the shorter runs and 
hurdle races, and struck them as they came into 
the straight in each lap of the longer races 

The high jumping was of unusual excellence. 
Of the nine competitors, seven jumped sft. 
10 3-4in.; five of the seven cleared 6ft.; three of 
these five cleared 6ft. 1in., and the winner, 
after jumping 6ft. 3in., made an almost suc- 
cessful effort to clear 6ft. 6in. 

The 220-yard run was the surprise of the 
meeting. Wefers, international champion and 
holder of the world’s fastest record, won his 
trial heats easily, and thought himself sure to 
finish first in the final. This opinion was 
shared by forty-nine out of every fifty people 
present, only a few Princeton enthusiasts per- 
suading themselves that Colfelt had a chance 
to win. The Princeton runner is comparatively 
a novice at sprinting, having competed last 
year only in the quarter-mile run, but this 
spring turned his attention to shorter distances, 
— at the Princeton-Columbia games won the 

20-yard run in 22s., half an hour after taking 
the quarter- -mile in 50 3-5s._ In his training, he 
had twice covered 220 yards in 21 3-5s., and 
came to the intercollegiate meeting in the best 
of health and spirits, confident of equaling, if 
not beating, his practice time, and feeling rea- 
sonably hopeful of beating the world’s cham- 
pion. The men ran in adjacent lanes, and 
were side by side almost all the way, Colfelt 
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drawing in front at 150 yards, maintaining his 
lead to the finish, and winning by about two 
feet. The time, 22 3-5s., is no criterion of the 
merit of the performance, as the gusty breeze 
seemed to freshen considerably during the final 
heat, and perceptibly staggered the runners 
near the finish, Wefers broke down during 
the race, and will be compelled to give up run- 
ning for several months. He felt a sharp pain 
in his right leg soon after the start, and in the 
final fifty yards was unable to make the extra 
exertion necessary to win. The injury is a 
rupture of one of the fibres composing the 
sheath of the tendon and Dr. J. William White, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who at- 
tended the sufferer, just after the race, was un- 
able to decide from such a necessarily hasty 
examination, whether the injury was a fresh 
break or the result of an old strain. Wefers’ 
misfortune will always cause doubt as to how 
the race might have resulted under other cir- 
cumstances, and it is to be hoped that the men 
may meet again this year, with both fit and 
well, When this happens there will be a grand 
race, and even the present remarkable record 
will be endangered. 

Just now, when Pennsylvania and Yale 
monopolize the championship honors, leaving 


Harvard, Columbia and Princeton in the back- . 


ground, it is instructive to turn back a few 
leaves in 
legiate sport, and note the actual records of 
the several universities. 

The Intercollegiate Association of Amateur 
Athletes of America was organized in 1876, 
and has given twenty-two successive annual 
championship meetings. Of these twenty-two 
yearly championships Harvard U niversity won 
eleven, Yale University six, Columbia Univer- 
sity three, University of Pennsylvania one, 
and Princeton University one. Harvard has 
won just half of the entire series, and will no 
doubt remain in the lead for many years even 
without adding to her list of championships. 

The record of these five universities in 
prizes and in points is as follows: Harvard 
University, 81 firsts, 84 1-4 seconds, and 76 1-2 
thirds—a total of 650 points. Yale University, 
69 1-2 firsts, 62 3-4 seconds, and 39 5-12 thirds— 
a total of 512 5-12 points. Columbia Univer- 
sity, 54 1-2 firsts, 52 1-2 seconds, and 38 1-2 
thirds—a total of 416 points. University of 
Pennsylvania, 4o firsts, 30 seconds, and 29 1-4 
thirds—a total of 289 1-4 points. Princeton 
University, 33 firsts, 37 1-4 seconds, and 28 1-12 
thirds—a total of 257 7-12 points. It will be 
seen that Harvard has won more firsts, more 
seconds, and more thirds, and scored more 
points than any other university, and has, in 
prizes and in points, a lead which cannot be 
overcome for several years. 

Members of the New York Athletic Club 
won all the runs except the half mile, and fin- 
ished first in all five of the bicycle races. In- 
cluding the several bicycle races, seventeen 
individual championship medals were awarded 
at this meeting, and New York Athletic Club 
won eleven of the seventeen. That so many 
university students, the cream of the intercol- 
legiate talent of the country, should, while still 
in attendance at college, become members of 
the New York Athletic Club, well illustrates 
the scope and standing of that club, and the 





the annals of American intercol-- 


esteem in which it is held at the leading uni- 
versities, 

The association formerly owned a silver cup, 
paid for partly from the association treasury 
and partly by private subscription, which was 
held as a yearly challenge trophy by the cham- 
pion college. In scoring for this prize only first 
places counted, unless in case of a tie, when it 
was decided by seconds. There were to be 
fourteen annual competitions for this cup, the 
college winning it the most times retaining it 
permanently. The fourteen years ended in 
1889, and Harvard won the cup, the score 
being: Harvard, 8 years; Columbia, 3 years; 
Yale, 2 years ; Princeton, 1 year. 

The association has now a second cup whose 
annual custody was won by Harvard in 1890, 
1891 and 1892, ‘by Yale in 1893, 1894, 1895 and 
1896, and by Pennsylvania i in 1897. 

The championship score is made up on -the 
basis of 5 points for the first place, 2 points for 
second place, and 1 point for third place in 
each event. 

The score for 1897 is as follows : 
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1o0-yard r run. Final heat—B. J. hire: 98, 
G.U., 10 2-5s.; T. R. Fisher, '98, 5.5.8, VU. 
2, by 2 yards; C.D. Whittemore, *99, S. U., 3, by 
afoot; P. W. Jarvis, P. U., 1900, 4, by a few 
inches. R. D. Hoffman, ’99, U. of P., did not 
finish. 
220-yard run. Final heat—J. A. Colfelt, 1900, 
P.O. 22 ; B. J. Wefers, ’98, G. U., 2, by 2 
£t.3 7. We. B. “ip ewksbury, ’99, U. of P., 3, by 10 
it:; E.R, Fisher, 98, S..'S. &., ¥..U., 4, bya 
foot; T. W. Ehrich, ’97, C. U., 5. 
Quarter-mile run. Final heat—T. 
‘97, B. U., 50 2-5s.; F. A. Garvan, "07; ts U5 
2, by 8 yds.; R. D. Hoffman, ’g9, U. of P., 3; 
by 2ft.; H. Fish, ’99, H. U., 4, by a yard, W. 
H. Vincent, oy H. U., 5; S. K. Gerard, ’97, 
Y. i065 N. _— 98, mG, ey 
Luce, 1900, Y. 5. 
Haif-mile run. Hi 
H. U., sm. 58 4-5s.;_ L. J. fm 
2, by 15 yards; A. Grant, 1900, U. 
2 yards ; C. E. Ordway, 1900, Y. U.. 4; B B. 
Hinckley, Ot, Ws Os Be eS. Draper, 1900, 
He. 65. Ve Orton, Post Graduate, U. of P., 
and D. v. Lyons, 1900, G. U., did not finish. 
i-mile run—G. W. Orton, P. G.;. 3, or P., 
4m. 25s.; J. F. Cregan, ’99, P, U. 9 2, DY j yds ; 
D. Grant; M.S, is. U., 3, oy 20 yds. ; . Mc- 


E. Burke, 





Hollister, ie 
’99, U of | oe 
GP. 3: by 


Girr, ’97, G. U., 4, by 2 yds.; H. My "1900, 
2. U8 S oe R. Palmer, "98, i. Gs Rf. 
Ross, 1900, H. C.,0; E. A. Mechling, ’99, U. 
of P.,o; R. C. Hebblethwaite, ’97, S. U., 0 








ATHLETICS. 


A. ‘Tower, ’98, W. U.,0; D. F. Buckingham, 
*o98, S. S. S.. Y. U., a A. L. Weight, 1900, 
Brown U., quit about 150 yds, from the finish, 
being ‘then in sixth place. E. H. Lewis, ‘99. 
Y. U.; H. M. Poynter, tgoo, Y. U., and C. 
A bl ’99, Y. U., did not finish. 
120-yard hurdle race. Final heat—E. C. 
Perkins, ’98, Y. U., 16s.; F. B. Fox, Te 0 
2, by 2 feet; F. T. Van Beuren, ’98, Y. U., 3, 
by 3 yds.; T. H. Thompson, ’97, Y. U., 4. 
220-yard hurdle race. — B-soeotagy Cc, 


‘Perkins, ’98, Y. U., 25 4-5s.; W. G. Morse, ’gg, 
H. U., 2, by a yard and a half M. V. "Bas. 
tian, ’98, U. of P., 3, by six inches ; L. E. 
Jones, ‘99, P. U., 

I-mile w alk—W. B. Fetterman, ‘98, U. of P., 
6m. 55 4-5s.; J. D. Phillips, ’97, H. U., 7m. 
18 3-5s.; E. C. Zeller, ’99, Cor. U., 3, by five 
yards; H. T. Price, ’99, U. of P., 4; J. S. Cot- 
ton, 97, Union C., 53 S. L. _— 1900, H. 
U., 05 W'S. oe ’97, U. of P.,0; W. Lip- 


pincott, ’97, S. C., disqualified; A. N. Butler, 


’99, Y. U., disque aiified: W. Darrach, ’97, Y.U. 
disqualified; J. P. Adams, 1900, Y. U., dis- 
qualified ; R. Hitchcock, ’97, ‘S.S.S., Y. U., 
disqualified. 


Running high jump—There was a prelimi- 

nary round on Friday, the competition being 
continued until only 5 men were left in for the 
final bout next day. In the final award of 
places, each man was credited with the best of 
all his performances on either day. 


Preliminary round—W. G. Morse, ’99, H. U., 


sf. 1r3fin.; J. D. Winsor, he.s. 97; U.. er &., 
sft. 113¢in.; I. K. Baxter, ’99, Trinity C., 5ft. 
113fin.; R. C. Merwin, ‘99. S.,Y. U., sft. 113in.; 
W. C. Carroll, 1900, P. U., A. N. Rice, 1900, 
H. U., and J. B. Craighead, “07, Washington 
and Jefferson C., tied at 5ft. 103/ in., and — 


roll won the _jump- -off at the same height ; 
B. Conklin, ’99, Haverford C., 5ft. 63¢in.; 5. 
W. Cairns, ’98, C. C., N. Y., sft. 23fin. 

Final round—Winsor, 6ft. 3in. Morse, Mer- 
win, Carroll and Baxter tied for second place 
at 6ft. Morse withdrew. Merwin won second 
prize at 6ft. 1in., and after another tie Baxter 
won third prize at 6ft. rin. Each of the five 
competitors improved on his performance of 
the preceding day. 

Running j There was a prelimi- 
nary round on Friday, each competitor taking 
six trials, and the best five being allowed to 
compete on Saturday. In the final award of 
places each man was credited with the best of 
all of his performances on either day. 

Preliminary ——s q. + seat a 
of P., 22ft. 34%in.; R. Garrett, ’97, P. U.; 2rft. 
sin.; E. H. Clark, 7m S., ta. U., Oiit. am: C. 
D. Cheney, ’98, Y. U., 21ft. 1in. ; H.T. Weston, 
‘98, S., Y. U., 21ft. xin.; C. D. Whittemore, 
‘99, S. U., 20ft. 11¥in.; J. G. Clarke, S., 1. Ws 
2oft. 10 3-8in.; P. E. Somers, ’99, H. U., 20ft. 
3 1-8in; H. C. McGrath, B. C., roft. 103/in.; 
O. H. Dowell, ’98, S., Y. U., 19ft. 4 3-8in.; C 
H. Burnside, ’98, S., C. U., roft. gin.; L. E. 
Herrmann, Jr., ’98, N. Y. U., r8ft. 2 7-8in. 

Final round—Remington, 22ft. 4 7-8in.; Gar- 





‘98, U. 


rett, 21ft. 8%in.; E. H. Clarke, 21ft. 7 7-8in.; 
Cheney, 21ft. 4 7-8in.; Weston, 2oft. Yin. 


Each of the men, except Weston, improved on 
his performance of the preceding’ day. 

Pole vault—There was a preliminary round 
on Friday, the competition being continued 


395 


until only five were left in for the final round, 
next day. In the final award of places each 
man was credited with the best of all his per- 
formances on either day. 
Preliminary round—W. W. 
H, U., 20%. 9 2-8ia.; A. C. 
1oft. g 1-8in.; J. L. Hurlburt, 1900, W. U. 
1oft. 9 1-8in.; B. Johnson, res Y.U.,10ft.9 1-8in.; 
hm. Sx. Clapp, 99, 5. S. S., ¥. U., 208. 9 2-8m., 
©. B. Smuith,. *o7..C. w. nett... 6n.; A. &. 


Hoyt, M. S. 
Tyler, "97, P. U., 


Emmons, 2, ’98, H.U., 1oft. 6in.; W. A. 
Stewart, ’97, U. of P., 1oft. 6in.; W. A. Wyatt, 
’98, W. U., 1oft. 6in.; C. T. Van Winkle, 97; 
Ss. S. S., ¥. U., soft. Gin; W. E. Selin, °98, 
Y. U., 10ft. 6in.; W. G. Cooke, ’97, Y. v. 
1oft. 6in. 

Final round—Johnson, 11ft. 3 5-8in.; Hoyt, 


rift. 1 3-4in. Clapp, Tyler and Hurlburt tied 
for third place, at roft. r1in., and in vaulting- 
off for the medal, Clapp won, at 11ft. 5-8in. 
The three placed men improved on their per- 
formances of the previous day, while the other 
two competitors Feit back. 

Putting the 16-lb. shot from a 7-foot circle, 
without follow—There was a preliminary round 
on Friday, each man taking six trials, and the 
five best men were allowed to compete in the 
final round, next day. In the final award of 
places each man was credited with the best of 
all his performances on either day. 

Preliminary round—R. Garrett, 
4ift. 10 3-4in.; R. Sheldon, ’98, S., Y. U., 41ft. 
6 3 4in.; J. C. McCracken, ’97, U. of P., anit. 
4 1am.; ©. B. Clackx, ©. S&S. 8. U., som 
6 3-4in.; C. S. Hughes, ’ ae B. U., 2oft. 2 1- 2in.; 
E. E. O'Donnell, Med. S., Y. U.  38ft. toin.; F. 
Smith, °98, L. S., G. U.. 37ft. 1 1-2in. 13 Rx. 
Rinehart, ££, z2ft. 4 I-2in. 

Final round—Garrett, 4:ft. 4 1-8in.; Sheldon, 
4ift. 5 3-5in.; McCracken, goft. 8 1-4in.; Hughes, 
39ft. 1-1-4in ; Clark, 3Sft. gin. McCracken im- 
proved on his performance of Friday, while 
the four others fell behind. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer from a 7-foot circle, 
without follow.— There was a preliminary 
round on Friday, in which each man took six 
trials, and the best five were allowed in the 
final round on Saturday. In the final award 
of places each man was credited with the best 
of all his performances on either day. 

Preliminary round—W. G. W oodruff, ‘a7, U. 


‘o 7 DO, 


of P., 136ft. 3in.; J. C. McCracken, ’99, U. of 
P.,.% 27ft. 4in ; F. G. Shaw, ’97, H. U., 126ft. 
5in.; C. Chadwick, ’97, Y. U., 123ft. 2in.; H.C. 


Potter, ’98, 


P..U., rzoft.; F. Smith, ’o8, 
G. U., 118ft. 


2in.; R. A. Hickok, ’oy, S. S. S., 
Y. U., 118ft.; E. E. Marshall, ’99, S. S. S., Y. 
U., 106ft. 1in.; C. S. Hughes, ’99, B. U., rosft. 
11in.; C. R. Rinehart, L. C., throws not meas- 
ured. 

Final round— Woodruff, 133ft. 
Cracken, 133ft. 3in.; Chadwick, 12oft. 6in.; 
Shaw, 124ft. 4in.; Potter, 115ft. 6in. Mc- 
Cracken and Chadwick improved on Friday’s 
performances, while the three others fell back, 

For the general intercollegiate athletic cham- 
pionship score, whose other events were de- 
cided at Berkeley Oval, May 28th and 2oth, 
the bicycle races counted as one event, and 
the score was: Columbia, 5 points; Yale, 2 
points ; University of 2 ap cagy I point, 

See reports under Cycling, ¥ 401 


L,.S., 


4in.; Mc- 
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OUTING FOR JULY. 


BASEBALL. 


IN THE EAST. 


HE past month has 

brought the college 

baseball season about 

to an end, there re- 

maining only the de- 
ciding games between Yale 
and Princeton, the Yale- 
Harvard series, and the New 
England Association series 
to make the records com- 
plete. Princeton looks like 
the champion team, but 
baseball is uncertain, 
and a little luck or poor 
playing may give Yale 
the deciding game 
and the Princeton se- 
ries. Followers of base- 
ball are all figuring on 
the Yale-Harvard 
series, and wondering 
how it will come out. In the Harvard-Prince- 
ton series neither side could hit to any extent, 
while in the Yale-Princeton one the hitting 
was tremendous. Whether this meansa gener- 
al let-down on the ee of Princeton’s pitchers, 
or strong hitting on the part of Yale, or both, is 
a question. It certainly looks as if Yale’s 
pitchers are not up to Paine, of Harvard, anda 
good _ ies with Slents of batting seems prob- 
able when Yale and Harvard meet. 

Princeton’s nine has been doing about what 
most people expected, and should close the 
season the acknow ledged leaders without the 
loss of a series. The team has been batting 
well, Its batteries “on proved very effective, 
and the outfield undoubtedly saved the Har- 
vard series by its magnificent fielding of long 
hits. The infield has been somewhat ragged 
at short and third. Kafer has been catching 
finely and hitting very strongly. Wilson and 
Jayne have done very strong work in the box, 
the latter being rather the moré effective. 
Kelly, at first, has improved his play very 
materially over last season, and is hitting very 
strongly. Smith, at second, plays a steady 
but not at all a brilliant game, while Butler, 
at short, and Hildebrand, at third, have been 
making more errors than members of a first- 
class college team should. The outfield, with 
Easton, Bradley and Altman, is very strong, 

Bradley's all-round work being as good as 
recent college baseball has produced. 

The team has won its Harvard series by two 
games to one, and is now tied with Yale, each 
team having won a game. Princeton should 
win the deciding g game at New York on June 19. 

Yale has been improving steadily, and at 
present, with its best team in the field, is a 
most dangerous rival, as Princeton found out 
in their first game. Greenway and Fearey are 
both pitching well, and with Murphy behind 
the bat, Yale has a good battery. Murphy has 
played in but one game, however, and from 
present reports he will hardly play again this 
year. At the same time it would not surprise 
anyone to see him behind the bat in the Har- 
vard games. Letton, at first, is fielding finely, 
and batting terrifically, and Hazen and Camp 





at second and short, have improved in their 
work. Fincke is playing a very steady game 
at third. In the outfield, Keator, Farnham 
and Wallace are all doing good work, Keator 
being a very fast fielder and a strong batter. 

The strength of the team lies in its apparent 
ability to hit and hit hard when hits count 
most. in both Princeton games, Jayne and 
Wilson, who had held Harvard down to very 
few hits, were batted hard. Unless Paine 
can stop Yale’s batting or Harvard develop 
her batting powers, Yale should win her series 
with Harvard. No one seems willing to make 
any predictions on this series just at present. 

Harvard’s team woke up along the last of 
May, and has been playing a very strong game 
ever since, fielding finely and batting strongly. 
The team was lucky in its second Princeton 
game, but deserved its victory nevertheless. 
In the final game, Princeton had all the luck, 
her outfield pulling down a number of very 
hard hits by narrow margins. 

Paine and Scannell are working well to- 
gether, the former showing more speed and 
general life in his work than ever before. 
Scannell is helping out his fine back-stopping 
with some excellent hitting and good throw- 


.ing. The infield has braced very decidedly, 


especially at second and third, where Dean 
and Stevenson are playing very strongly. 
Rand, Burgess and Beale, with his substitute 
Lynch, have all improved in their hitting, and 
are strong at all points except their throwing, 
which seems decidedly weak. 

What the team needs is more life at the bat 
and on bases. The nine are holding opponents 
down to very small figures in hits and runs. 

Pennsylvania’s team has not improved to any 
great extent, and was too weak at the bat and 
in the box to make a strong showing against 
Harvard, Its series with Cornell shows Cornell 
and Pennsylvania to be very evenly matched. 

One trouble with Pennsylvania's ball team 
is undoubtedly a lack of games with its natural 
rivals Yale and Princeton. The university 
seems to have lost much of its interest in base- 
ball, and the team plays accordingly. The men 
at present playing are doing their best, but they 
are not receiving any _ support as was given 
the U. of P. teams of ’92, '93, and ’94. The 
team fields very well. eet seems unable to do 
very much hitting for itself, while Brown, 
Ritchie and Dixon are not first-class pitchers. 
The U. of P.-Harvard series resulted in two 
victories for Harvard, the last by a score of 
8-o. In these games Pennsylvania’s outfield 
played a fair game, the infield was not strong. 

Cornell has had its most successful season 
for some years, and shows excellent prospects 
for another year. Young, the pitcher, who 
went behind the bat, has played a wonderful 
game, his hitting and throwing being of the 
very best. Bole has had about all the pitching 
to do, and he has done exceedingly well for a 
freshman. The team does not bat at all stead- 
ily, and the infield is not strong. 

Brown has had a somewhat varied career 
losing some games to weaker teams and win- 
ning from U. of P. and Yale. The Brown fac- 
ulty have seen fit to remove two of their pitchers, 
leaving Sommersgill and Sedgwick to do the 
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pitching. The team is making an excellent 
record, but is not playing so well as last year. 

In the New England Association there is a 
most interesting contest with the results very 
much in doubt. Williams seems to have a 
little the best of it at present, but Dartmouth 
is showing up very strongly and hasa good 
chance to win. The games have been un- 
usually close and exciting, as a glance at the 
appended scores will show. 

It is the custom in this association to play 
two games on successive days, so that the team 
that is best supplied with pitching material 
has a decided advantage. 

Williams’ success has been due chiefly to 
Plunkett's fine pitching and some timely hit- 
ting. Dartmouth has played very unevenly, 
fielding miserably in some of her games. 

Tabor and Drew have done some very fine 
batterv work, the former showing up very 
strongly even when obliged to pitch on two 
successive days. Amherst’s team is playing 
good ball, but its chances for winning the 
championship of the association are not of the 
best. 

Exeter and Andover played their annual 
game of baseball June 12, 1897, Exeter win- 
ning by a score of 12 to 6. 

This is the first baseball game between these 
two teams for some years, and was very largely 
attended. Exeter won by good fielding and 
superior battery work. 

Severai of the larger colleges have continued 
the policy begun some years ago of running a 
‘*second nine.” Harvard has been particular- 
ly successful with hers, and has hada nine that 
could give the university the best of practice, 
and furnish good substitutes at a moment’s 
notice. ‘The men have played quite a schedule 
of their own, and have enjoyed the work very 
much. 

Below are the scores of some of the impor- 
tant games: 


Date. Place. Team. Team, 





May 15 Hanover Dartmouth 10 Williams 2 
* 15 Washington Georgetown 12 U. of Va. 6 
17 Hanover Dartmouth 3 Bowdoin (rain): 

18 Hanover Dartmouth 9 Bowdoin 5 

18 Ithaca Cornell 6 U. of Pa, 2 

** 38 Providence Brown 9 Holy Cross 1 
*“ z:9 Cambridge Harvard 4 Williams 2 
** 19 New Haven Yale 15 Amherst 2 
‘ 29 Philadelphia Brown 9 U. of Pa. 5 
22 Philadelphia Harvard 6 U. of P. 2 

22 Princeton Princeton 18 Georgetown 2 

22 Amherst Dartmouth 16 Amherst 8 

» Ithaca Cornell 14 U. of M. 2 

** 22 Providence Brown 15 Lehigh 3 
: > Williamstown Williams 11 Wesleyans 6 
“ 22 Orange Yale 5 Orange A.C. 4 
** 25 Easton Lafayette 5 U. of P. 2 
** 25 New Haven Yale 22 Lehigh 3 
‘“* 26 Amherst Harvard 6 Amherst ° 
‘* 26 Princeton Princeton 15 Cornell 4 
‘* 27 Providence Holy Cross 12 Brown ° 
** 27 New York Cornell 13 Fordham 8 
‘* 29 Providence Brown 19 Yale 9 
Cs » Williamstown Williams 7 Amherst (14in)o 
* 29 Philadelphia U. of P. 8 Cornell 3 
* 31 WilliamstownCornell ir Williams 6 
‘* 31 Worcester Holy Cross 6 Dartmouth § 5 
June 2 Cambridge Harvard 5 U. of Vt. 3 
‘* 2 Princeton Princeton 23 Brown 10 
* 2Springfield Yale 11 Holy Cross’ 5 
** 2 Andover Lawrenceville g Andover 6 
‘“* 2 Amherst Wesleyan 7 Amherst 3 
‘“* 4 Hanover Amherst 7 Dartmouth 6 
** 5 Hanover Dartmouth 2 Amherst I 
* 12 Cambridge Harvard 9 Georgetown o 
‘* 12 Cambridge Harvard 8 U. of Pa. ° 
** 12 Williamstown Dartmouth 5 Williams 2 





BASEBALL. 





HARVARD, 7; PRINCETON, 4. 


At Cambridge, May 29, 1897. 

Harvard won her second Princeton game by 
bunching her hits after Princeton’s errors, and 
by Paine’s fine pitching. Rand’s one-hand 
catch of a liner in deep left was the fielding 
feature. Harvard’s play showed great im- 





provement. 
HARVARD. PRINCETON, 
abbhpoae abbhpoa e 
Rand,1........ 4 2 3 0 olBradley, cf... 3 1 2 2 0 
Haughton, 1.. 4 1 14 © o/Wilson,p. .4 1 0 0 o 
Lynch. cf..... 3 0 o o ojAltman,r.. .. 5 0 2 0 o 
Scannell,c.... 4 3 6 1 o/Butler,s.....5 1 1 6 2 
Stevenson, 3.. 4 o 1 3 ojKelley,r...... 42700 
Burgess, r 3 © © O GSMITN, 2...0000 Se ae 
ae ere 6 Ff 2 § CBEO Coc ccces ensues 
Chandler,s... 4 o o 3 3/Hillebrand,3. 4 2 4 o 2 
Paine, p....... 3 1 o 3 o Sankey, 1.....4 1 tr 0 o 
Totals...... 33 82715 3) Totals...... 37 924 14 6 
NN 6. cris aod baba. colon tas 4.454¢ 6373 9 
BOrvata.ecccccscce dencsecess °oor04002 .-¥9 
PHTONNOE <i ccnesdassascrse + © © 00 0 22 0 o—% 


Runs made—Chandler, Rand, Haughton, Lynch, 
Scannell 2, Dean, Smith, Kafer, Bradley, Wilson, 
‘Two- base hits—Scannell and Paine. Three-base hit— 
Kelley. Stolen bases—Burgess, Rand, Kafer, Smith. 
First base on balls—By Paine, Bradley, Wilson; by 
Wilson, Burgess, Lynch. First base on errors—Chand- 
ler 3, Stevenson, Dean, Altman 2, Hillebrand. Struck 
out—By Paine, Butler, Altman, Kelley, Wilson, San- 
key; by Wilson, Rand, Dean, Lynch, Stevenson, 
Double plays—Butler'and Kelly; Altman and Kafer. 
Butler, Smith and Kelley. Passed balls—Kafer 2; 
Scannell 1._ Hit by pitched ball—By Paine, Bradley, 
Time—zh. Umpire—Miah Murray. Attendance—6,o00, 


PRINCETON, 2; HARVARD, 0. 

At New Haven, June 1, 1897. 

The deciding game of the Harvard-Princeton 
series proved a pitchers’ battle, in which Jayne 
won by superior steadiness and the superb 
work of his outfield. Harvard fielded without 
an error and hit harder than Princeton, but 
right at the fielders. Paine was very effective, 
but wild at times. 


PRINCETON, HARVARD. 

ab bh po a e abbhpoae 

Bradley, cf... 4 o 3 o o/Rand, l....... 30t 0 © 
Easton, l...... 3 0° 3 0 o|Haughton,:1.. 4 212 1 o 
Altman,r..... 4 o 1 o- o/Beale,cf...... 4°200 
Butler,s ..... 3 0 2 0 1/Scannell, c... 3 0 5 1t o 
Kelly, z....... 4 312 o o/Stevenson,3..4 o 1 4 0 
SMICM,. Bo s000% 221 3 Berge, T....4 0 t o © 
BMEOE, 0 1. 9 8 G @ CHORAL Bisccss 43320 
Hillebrand, 3. 4 o o 1 1/Chandler,s... 3 o 2 3 0 
ayne, p...... 4 0° 1 6 o/Paine, p...... 20020 


Totals......3t 62712 3] TotalsS......31 32713 0 
Innings. ibknnenpesene r#¢6e8 863784 
Princeton...... Pd benceouseens I1o0oeo00 rf 0 oO uo 
Earned runs—Princeton 1. Two-base hit — Kelly. 
Three-base hits—Kafer, Haughton. Stolen bases— 
Easton, Butler, Kafer, Dean. First base on balls—By 
Paine 6, Bradley, Easton, Butler, Smith,2. Kafer; 
by Jayne, 2. Scannell, Paine. First base on errors— 
arvard 3. Left on bases—Princeton 9, Harvard 7. 
Struck out—By Jayne 4, Rand, Beale 2, Scannell; by 
Paine 4, Butler, Hillebrand 2, Jayne. Double play— 
Jayne and Kelly. Wild throw—Butler. Fumbles— 
Hillebrand and Smith. Wild pitches—Paine 3. Hit by 
pitched ball—Easton, Rand. Time—th. 53m. Umpire— 
M. J. Murray, of South Boston. Attendance—3.500. 

YALE, 10; PRINCETON, Q-——-TEN INNINGS, 

At New Haven, June 5, 1897. 

Yale won the first game with Princeton by 
terrific batting at critical points. Yale tied 
the game in the ninth after two men were out, 
on a base on balls and Camp's home run. Let- 
ton won it in the tenth again, after two men 
were out, on another home run. 

Both sides batted hard, but Yale’s hits were 
better bunched. Murphy caucht his first game 
of the year, and did finely. 
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YALE. PRINCETON, 

ab bhpo ae ab bhpoae 
Keator, cf....4 2 2 o 2)Bradley, cf... 4 3 3 0 0 
Farnham,1... 6 1 o tf ojKaston,1...... es ae 
Letton,1....:. 6 333 o oafer,c....... s 2 6 ¢©0 
Greenway, p. 5 1 o 2 1/\Kelley,r ..... 0 21: 3 0 
Fincke, 3 0} 8 & © BRED, Geece.: Se 6456 
Camp, &....... 5 2 6 4 2/Altman,r..... 43¢23 80 
Wallace,r....4 0 1 0 o| Butler, aca 2 2 8S 
Hazen, 2...... 5 3 1 § olHildebrand,3. 4 o 1 5 o 
Murphy.c.... 5 t 5 * o| Wilson, Se a ae ae 
—- — —|Jayne, p...... ek + 34 
Potais. 0... 44 14 3017 5] _-—- se oe 
| Totals.... ..44 14 29 16 4 

ROMA, cic cnc anasenen 2 3 4 ¢ 6 9 8 -o20 
Vale. .cccccocccccocccscces 4 1000200 2 1I—1!10 
PRINCECOR.. . ..0000-5. ove i ooo 3 1 1 20-9 


Earned runs—Yale 6, Princeton 3. Two-base hits— 
Keator, Camp, Bradley, Altman, Butler. Three-base 
hits—Bradley, Easton. Home runs—Letton, Camp. 
Stolen bases—Yale 3, Princeton 5. Double plays— 
Fincke, Hazen and Letton; Butler, Smith and Kelley. 
Base on balls—By Jayne 3, by Greenway 6. Hit by 
pitched —— Keator. Struck out—By Greenway 
5, by Jayne 5. Passed ball—Murphy. Time, 2h. som. 

PRINCETON, 16; YALE, 8. 

At Princeton, June 12, 18¢7. 

Yale presented a somewhat patched-up team, 
and Princeton easily won the second game of 
the series between these two teams. Murphy 
did not play and Greenway was in the outfield, 
leaving Hamlin and Fearey to do the pitching. 
All the pitchers were hit hard, but Princeton’s 
batting was much the heavier, and resulted in 
fifteen earned runs. Princeton stole bases off 
Goodwin without much trouble. 


PRINCETON, YALE, 

abbhpoa e| ab bhpoa e 
Bradley, cf... 3 o 2 o o|Keator, cf.... 4 3 2 0 0 
Easton, l...... 3 2 1 0 3/Wallace,l.....0 0000 
Kafer, C...... 5 410 2 o/Farnham,r... 4 0 0 o o 
OTT Be vinsncs 4 0 9 2 ojLetton, rb....5 « 9 0 o 
Smith, 2......4 3 2: 2 s|Greenway,t.5 2 3 1 © 
Altman,r,p..6 t 2 0 o| Fincke, ZB vvces 43 13140 
Butler, s...... 6 4 0 4 1/Camp, S......5 0 1 3 0 
Wilson,3.... 2 o 2 1 2|Hagen,2...... ’. 4 218s 
— Pp... 3 0 o 4 SO GOCdWwin,c...4 1 9 # 1 
ter, f.....+. o 1 o o ojFeary,p....3 o oof 
- — — —/Hamlin, p.... 1 0 0 4 0 
Totals... ....36 15 27 15 7 - —— 
POCA. 6.005: 40 10 27 17 2 

EMDINDS. 2.0.0 0000 saieearcare Rebar a a oe oe oe 
ere 4015018 ft 4 .—16 
Pitter dances co ernsecance © 201002 3 o8 


Earned runs—Princeton 15, Yale 4. Home runs— 
Smith, Butler. Three-base hits—Greenway, Fincke, 
Altman. Two-base hits—Easton, Smith. Stolen bases 
—Kelly, Butler, Wilson, Smith 2, Bradley, Easton, 
Keator. 

Post CAPTAIN. 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 

As the college baseball season} of ’97 draws 
to a close, it leaves Chicago again in the front 
rank of the middle West, with only Illinois able 
to offer the slightest counter claims to cham- 
pionship honors. Undoubtedly Illinois will 
claim as much, but the fact is, that Stagg's 
men are really the strongest college nine in this 
part of the West. In the box, behind the bat 
and at first and second, they lead all the rest, 
and in batting they have a shade the best of it, 
too. Henry Clarke, their captain, has proved 
himself an able leader and is head and shoul- 
ders above every other pitcher in this section. 
The work of Gardner, c., Abells, rb., and Ad- 
kinson, 2b., has already been alluded to. 
Hershberger in center, ranks up with these 
men in batting, and is a good fielder. Since 


last month, Chicago has won her second game 
from Wisconsin, 18-2; her third from Michigan, 
24-3; and has beaten S. U I., one of the best 
of the Trans-Mississippi teams, io-6. 


May 
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29th she lost to Michigan at Ann Arbor, 3-5, 
through poor support of Clarke, who only al- 
lowed Michigan 4 hits, while Chicago got 9 
hits, neutralized by 7 errors, well bunched. 

lllinois has a good team, but its sole claim to 
the championship is rather a negative than a 
positive one—that of not having been beaten in 
a deciding game with Chicago. They won the 
first Chicago game before Clarke had rounded 
into form, and when the Chicago team was un- 
settled still in its make-up. Illinois was play- 
ing pretty well up to her form in the early 
games, owing to the greater forwardness of 
the spring at Champaign, and the early prac- 
tice with professional teams. The team has 
some strong men in Shuler, 3b. and s.s. ; Ful- 
ton 2b., and Carpenter and McCullom, p. 
The men play a pretty steady game in the 
field, and run bases with plenty of life and 
snap, but are only fair batters. On the whole, 
it may be said that they are a good hard-work- 
ing team, and that Coach Huff has made the 
most of his material; but they are no better 
than Wisconsin, which team defeated them 5-3, 
and lost tothem 7-6. Illinois defeated Michigan 
in the second game at Ann Arbor, largely 
through Michigan’s 6 costly errors, Illinois and 
Chicago both beat Notre Dame, the former, 
g-8, the latter, 10-2. 

Phil King’s Wisconsin nine did remarkably 
well for a lot of new men, and rank with IIli- 
nois for second place. Their record is: 2 
games lost to Chicago, 2 won from Michigan, 2 
won from Beloit (which beat Chicago and the 
weakened Northwestern team), and a split (1 
lost and 1 won) with Illinois. ‘lhe team showed 
its lack of experience when playing off the 
home grounds, but played more steadily and 
better than any team Wisconsin has had in 
some years. It was weak, however, in having 
only one good pitcher—Bandeline. Without 
him the team was only mediocre, the men not 
being hard enough hitters to bat out games, 
and not steady enough fielders to stand a can- 
nonading, witn a poor man in the box. Ban- 
deline is a left-handed freshman, and he did 
very well all the season, having good control 
and lots of curve and cunning. He had from 
6 to 9 strike-outs in every game, and gave very 
few bases on balls. Perry, catcher, was not 
particularly strong, but batted well, though 
never very hard. The infield was fair ; all the 
men handled batted balls nicely and threw 
well, but were weak on thrown balls and some- 
what erratic. In the outfield, Brewer was 
strong, covering lots of territory in center and 
hitting well. In batting, the team as a whole 
was fair—pretty even—but not a hard-hitting 
team ; and they ran bases very poorly. They 
will be formidable next year, with every man 
back, but this year they were not in the row 
with Chicago, though there was no other team 
outranking them. 

Michigan, confined to pure amateurs this 
year, had the poorest nine which the writer 
ever saw her present, but derived much con- 
solation from the fact that they were untainted 
by professionalism. The team won very few 
games of any account. They beat Illinois in 
the first game, and won once from Chicago, 
though losing the series. They lost both 
games to Wisconsin, and most of the smaller 
games on theirtrips. Miller pitched only fairlv, 











BASEBALL. 


be said of Sheehan and 
Sawyer, who came out later in the season. 
With the exception of Condon and Heard, 
whose summer ball-playing was at least in 
professional company, last year, the rest of the 
team were mediocre. 

Beloit played some good games, as usual, 
but did not amount to much till they put Dr. 
Hollister, their coach, into the box. Notre 
Dame played a strong game early in the year, 
but they, too, played their coach (Powers, of 
Holy Cross). Powers was the best catcher 
playing on a Western college nine this year, 
but he had no right to be in college baseball. 
Later, Notre Dame was weakened by some of 
her men leaving the team, notably Shillington, 
a star short-stop. After this they lost to Chi- 
cago and Illinois. 

Of the Indiana colleges Depauw, Indiana 
University, Purdue, and Wabash are the most 
important, though the State Normal School 
and Rose Polytechnic played some good games. 
Depauw has the best record up to date, having 
beaten Indiana University, 6-3; Purdue, 8-3, 
and 13-9; Rose Polytechnic, 7-,, and Witten- 
berg College, 7-2 and 8-7. Indiana University 
was also beaten by Wabash, 16-15, and won 
from Purdue, 21-11, Normals, 26-5, and Wit- 
tenberg, 18-5. Wabash lost to Oberlin, 14-4, and 
Depauw lost to Ohio State University 9-3, 
showing that this year the Ohio colleges are 
slightly ahead of their Indiana rivals. Oberlin, 
however, is not quite so strong asin years past. 
In most of these less important institutions, 
possibly excepting Oberlin and Ohio State, 
many questionable practices are resorted to 
to win, and all sorts of accusations are flung 
about. They do not meet any of the really 
representative institutions of learning in the 
West as a rule, and are not athletically to be 
ranked in the same class with Chicago, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Minnesota. They 
may once in a while get out a strong team, as 
some of Purdue’s past football teams, or Ober- 
lin’s baseball teams, but in all-around strength, 
sufficient to put out good teams in all branches 
of sport every year, they are distinctly below 
the institutions mentioned. 


and the same may 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI. 


In the trans-Mississippi region we have some 
good nines at Grinnell, the State University of 
Iowa(S U.I.),and Nebraska, and teams of lesser 
importance such as Simpson College, Drake 
University, and Cornell College. Grinnell won 
the championship of Iowa, though they lost one 
game of the series with S. U. I. 5-3. The 
beat Simpson, Drake, and Iowa Agricultural, 
but all these teams rank with the minor col- 
leges like Know and Monmouth. Nebraska, 
which beat S. U. I, 14-7, lost to Illinois, Notre 
Dame, and Northwestern on its eastern trip, and 
narrowly escaped defeat at the hands of Drake, 
a third-rate nine, June 7th, 12-11. These teams 
play good ball, but are probably on a par 
with the Indiana and Ohio colleges, and not up 
to the first rank, Grinnell being about the best 
of the trans-Mississippi nines this year. 

Summing up the year’s work as a whole, it 
may be said that in point of playing strength, 
the Middle West nines are, most of them, poorer 
than in ’96, but that among all there is a tend- 
ency toward cleaner practices and the dis- 
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couragement of professionalism in all forms. 
In the more important universities, which are 
now under the rules of the college conference 
of December last, there has scarcely been a case 
of questionable work, and nothing to render 
doubtful the statement that the trend is dis- 
tinctly progressive. There is also more of an 
interest in baseball among the candidates, for 
the sake of the sport itself, but it seems as 
though the general interest of non-playing col- 
lege men is growing less—certainly the at- 
tendances are everywhere falling off. 


THE NEW MEN, 


In regard to the playing of individuals, there 
are more promising new men than there are 
of seasoned veterans. In the pitching depart- 
ment, Henry Clarke, of Chicago, and Sickles 
and Murphy, of Northwestern, and Daily, of 
Indiana, belong to the latter class, while Bande- 
line, of Wisconsin, Sawyer, of Michigan, and 
McCallum, of Illinois, are all very good. Clarke’s 
work has been remarkable, and stamps him as 
one of the best in any college to-day, if the 
opinion of such men as Anson, of the Chicago 
team, and Manager Selee, of the Bostons, can 
be relied upon. Behind the bat, Gardner, of 
Chicago, McGill, Illinois, and Perry, of Wiscon- 
sin, have done good work, the first named being 
decidedly the best in all-around work, catching, 
throwing, and batting. 

The leading first- basemen of the Middle 
Westnines are Abells, Chicago ; Condon, Mich- 
igan ; Haziitt, Illinois ; and Siefert, Wisconsin, 
in about the order named, the first two outrank- 
ing the others quite a way on batting. There 
are a few good infielders here this year. At 
second, Adkinson, Chicago veteran, Captain 
Gregg, of Wisconsin, Heard, of Michigan, and 
Captain Fulton, of Illinois, are the pick of the 
lot, all pretty good men who try for all kinds 
of chances, thus getting many errors ; but they 
far outrank all the others in general ability, and 
Adkinson and Gregg are first-class batters. 
At short and third the material is even more 
scarce. Shuler, of Illinois, has played both po- 
sitions and is a good man in either. Astor, of 
Wisconsin, fields well at times, but is erratic. 
Clarke, of Wisconsin, is a fair fielder at third 
and an exceptionally good batter ; while Lowes, 
of Northwestern ; Merryfield, of Chicago, and 
Johnson, of Illinois, are average men. There 
are no third basemen this year like Winston, 
of Chicago, and Deans, of Michigan, in ’96. 
Good outfielders are also scarce, but Brewer, of 
Wisconsin ; Hirshberger and Sawyer, of Chi- 
cago; and Hadsall, of Illinois, are really good 
fielders, and the first two, at least, can bat. 
Next season should be one of the best and 
closest in the history of Western baseball, if 
these men all return to college, as the majority 
of them expect to do. One thing noticeable 
this year, and every year, has been the fact 
that most of the teams play two games with 
their rivals, ore on the grounds of each, and 
frequently they split even. It is to be hoped 
that next year the managers will arrange, at 
least in games with their more direct rivals, to 
play deciding games in case of ties, as could 
easily be done ; and it would more than double 
the interest in every game were it known that 
a decisive result was to be reached. 

Gro. F, Downer. 
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Pach, N. Y. 
R. C. LEHMANN, M.A. 


HE consequences and effects of the 
generous personal attention giving to 
American rowing by R. C. Lehmann, 
who has twice crossed the Atlantic and 

taken up his residence amongst our college 
oarsmen for several months, purely in the in- 
terest of amateur sport, will be felt through 
many years. Mr. Lehmann has earned the 
gratitude of every American oarsman, indeed 
of every amateur in the country. 

A CLASHING OF DATES, 


We have in other years alluded to the unwise 
policy which leads the Harlem Regatta Associa- 
tion and the Passaic River Amateur Rowing 
Association to hold their spring regattas on the 
same day. During last fall and winter there 
was much talk of a compromise, and com- 
mittees were appointed for that purpose, but 
nothing came of the conferences, and the re- 
gattas were again held on the same day. One 
or two of the crews succeeded in rowing an 

early race in one regatta, and a late race in the 
other, but only a very few were able to do this, 
and the result was that the oarsmen who wished 
to row May 31st were divided between the two 
regattas. It is safe to say that if one of the 
regattas had been held Saturday and the other 
on Monday, each of them would have had from 
one-third to one-half more entries than it did 
receive, and that crews from a distance who 
would not travel so far for one regatta, would 
have come if they could have rowed in both. 
It is to be hoped that before another May, wiser 
counsel will prevail, and the two regattas se- 
lect dates a day or two apart, thereby accom- 
modating both the public and the oarsmen, 
and doubling the entries of either regatta. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Their annual class races were rowed May 
15th, on the Hudson River, one mile straight- 
away, starting at the foot of 1ooth street, and 
rowing north. ‘The weather was pleasant, tide 
slow, wind light and water smooth. The 
Freshmen finished first in 5m. 30s.; the Sopho- 
mores second, in 5m. 43s., and the — 
crew broke their rudder and were compelled to 
withdraw. The crews were as follows : 








Freshmen crew—L. Mortimer, Jr. (bow), H. H 
Boyesen, M. Rionda, F. V. Jones, L. McLintock, H. A. 
Edson, O. W. Erdal, F. A. Kellogg (stroke), M. Bogue 
(coxswain), 5m. 30s. 

Sophomore crew-—-B. W. Van Voorhis (bow), R. A. 
Elliott, R. E. Wigham, H. D. Brown, F. P. Keppel, A. 
S. Morrow, C. S. Haight, C. H. Machen (stroke), J. 
Livingston, Jr. (Coxswain), 5m. 43S. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY WINS AT ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


The second crew of Cornell University, and 
the first crew of the United States Naval 
Cadets, rowed a match May 15th, at Annapolis, 
Md. The race was in eight-oared shells, with 
coxswains, and the course two miles straight- 
away, on the Severn River, starting at Green- 
bury Point Light. The weather was fine, the 
breeze brisk and the water lumpy. The stu- 
dents beat the cadets by two lengths, in 11m, 
15s. The crews were as follows : 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

Stamford (bow), Bailey, Wakeman, King, Odell, 
Oddie (captain), Dalzell, Carter (stroke), Fisher (cox- 
swain). 

UNITED STATES NAVAL CADETS. 


Graham (bow), Powell, Buchanan, Weichert, Fisher, 
Collins, Timmons, McCarthy (stroke and captain), 
Greenslade (coxswain). 


YALE UNIVERSITY BEATS UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN. 


A match between the crews of these univer- 
sities was rowed May 29th on Lake Saltonstall, 
Connecticut, in 8-oared shells, with coxswains. 
The course was two miles straightaway in still 
water, the weather fine, wind light against the 
crews, and the water in good condition. The 
times were: Yale University, 1om. 54s. ; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 11m. 4s. The visitors 
rowed pluckily, but their style did not compare 
favorably with that of the Eastern oarsmen. 

The crews were as follows: 

Yale University—D. W. Rogers (bow), P. Whitney, 

. G. Campbell, J Greenway, P. H. Bailey, F. 
Allen, W. E. 8. Griswold, G. Langford (stroke), 
Green (coxswain). 

University of Wisconsin—A. F. Alexander (bow), W. 
Sutherland, R. Chamberlain, A. Olsen, H. A. Lake, L. 
F. Austin, A. Anderson, M. Seymour (stroke), H. R. 
Crandall (coxswain). 

UNITED STATES NAVAL CADETS BEAT UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The annual match between University of 
Pennsylvania and the United States. Naval 
Cadets was rowed May 29th on the Severn 
River, at Annapolis, Md., in 8-oared shells, 
with coxswains. The course was two miles 
straightaway, rowing shoreward from the 
Greenbury Point Lighthouse. The race was 
postponed from 2:30 till 6 p. M., on account of 
storm, and was finally rowed with a strong 
wind, against the tide, and in water too rough 
for pleasant or even safe racing. The times 
were as follows: U.S. Naval Cadets, 13m. 48s.; 
University of Pennsylvania, 14m. 16s. 

The crews were as follows : 

United States Naval Academy—Gannon (bow), Tim- 
mons, Fisher, Collins Buchanan, Powell, Graham, Mc- 
Carthy (stroke and captain), Greenslade (coxswain). 

University of Pennsylvania—Boyle (bow and cap- 


tain), Howell. Carnett, De Silver, Stearns, Overfield, 
Hall, Hengenberry (stroke), J. Wise (coxswain). 


W. B. Curtis. 
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CENTURY ROAD CLUB MATTERS. 


The Century Road Club of America offers to 
its members two national competitions for the 
present year. For the greatest number of indi- 
vidual centuries there will be three prizes : first, 
gold medal ; second, gold medal ; third, ‘silver 
medal, centuries ridden during actual member- 
ship in the club only to be credited in the making 
of this award. In the highest mileage compe- 
tition there will also be three prizes: first, gold 
medal ; second, gold medal; third, silver medal, 
to be awarded to the three members making the 
greatest number of miles during the calendar 
year 

The club century prizes are also offered as 
follows : 

First prize, C. R. C. banner; second prize, 
handsomely framed certificate. The competi- 
tion for these prizes is open to all American 
bicycle clubs, the members of which need not 
necessarily be also members of the C. R. C. 
All centuries claimed must have been made in 
accordance with the rules laid down by the 
C. R. C.,and during actual membership in the 
competing club ; and all claims must be in the 
hands of the Road Records Committee on or be- 
fore January 15, 1898. The same must show 
date of each century and by whom ridden, prop- 
erly approved by the President and Secretary 
of the competing club, and attested before a 
notary. 

The following road records have been al- 
lowed : 

Mrs. A, E. Rinehart, twenty-five centuries 
in thirty days, October 17 to November 15, 
1896 ; forty-six centuries in sixty days, Sep- 
tember 27 to November 25, 1896 ; 2,628 miles in 
thirty day s, October 17 to November 15, 1896 ; 
4,962% miles in sixty days, September 27 to 
November 25, 1896. All Colorado State records : 

R. E. O’Connor, 2,786 miles in thirty days, 
July 1 to July 30, 1896; 5,364 miles in sixty 
days, July 2 to August 30, 1896. Illinois State 
road records. 


Dr. John T. Sibley, twenty-three centuries in 


1896. Missouri State road record. 
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BLUE AND WHITE SUPREME, 


The cycling championships of the Intercolie 
giate Athletic Association were decided at the 
Manhattan Beach track (New York) on the 
afternoon of June sth. Columbia won first 
place in each of the five events, new college 
competitive records for oneand five miles, anda 
total of thirty-four out of a pussible forty points. 

Ray Dawson’s time, 11m. 50 1-5s., in the five- 
mile race, was the feature of the meet. It not 
only enabled Columbia to score both first and 
second in the race, but lowered the intercolle- 
giate record, which had previously stood at 
13m. 4 4-5s. A clip off of 1m. 14 3-5s. is seldom 
made nowadays. 

Columbia's series of successes told heavily to 
her credit on the general count of the Intercol- 
legiate Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America, raising her from the last on list to 
seventh place ; and yet her five victories were 
counted only as ‘ one first,” the rule being that 

the college scoring most points in_ cycling 
should be counted as ‘‘ one first,” and receive 
the five points assigned to that position. It is 
an instance of value to college athletes. 

The summaries : 

Quarter mile—Final won by W. H. Fearing, Jr.. Co- 
lumbia ; Irwin A. Powell, Columbia, second ; W. M. 
McCutcheon, Yale, third ; F. L. Schade, Georgetown, 
fourth. Time, 0:32 3- 

One mile—Final won by Ray Dawson, Columbia ; 
Irwin A. Powell, Columbia, second ; J. 1. Butler, Yale, 
pani g. j. Webster, Swarthmure, fourth. ‘Time, 


"Hale ‘mile—Final won by Irwin A, Powell, aC" 


W. H. Fearing, Jr, Columbia. second: H. K. Bird, 
Columbia, third ; 11. P. White, Harvard, ioe Bsn 
1:06 3-5. 


Five miles—Won by Ray Dawson, Columbia: W. 
Hays, Columbia, second ; F. L. Schade, Georgetown, 
third; H. 8. Waterman, Columbia, fourth. Time, 
“One mile tandem—I. A. Powell and Ray Dawson, 
Columbia, first ; Williams and Williams, Pennsylvania, 
second; J, T. Walke and J. N. Anderson, Yale, third ; 
C. G. Benedict and R. Howard, Yale, fourth. Time, 
2:10 1-5. 

MEMORIAL DAY EVENTS. 

May 30th falling on Sunday, the Irvington- 
Milburn and Chicago road races were run on 
Monday, May 31, the former, as usual, near 
Newark, N. J., and the latter on the wheeling 
course, just out of Chicago. The starters in 
the Irvington-Milburn were 109 out of 123 en- 
tries ; - and i in the Chicago, 440 out of 486 entries. 

The conditions under which the Irvington- 
Milburn race took place could scarce have been 
more unfavorable. The previous weather had 
disintegrated the road over most of the twenty- 
five miles course, and in some portions reduced 
it to a veritable slough of despond, necessitat- 
ing the hardest kind of work from start to finish. 
It argues well for the stamina and pluck of the 
riders that the times so nearly approximated 
those made last year. For instance, R. M. « 
exander who won in 1896 with rh. 8m. 22s., 
covered the course this year from scratch in th. 
I7M. gs. 

IRVINGTON-MILBURN SUMMARIES. 


Rider. Handicap. 
he POs oa5:. cecwoninne 6:30 
F. KR. Warren... .1..0000400¢ 6330 
T. R. Goodwin.........-. 5:30 
yy 3 eee 6:30 


Oe eee 
ag ey Firth 
R. M. Alexander 
F.R. Clark ae eae T ie 
We, BIG, vcrcccdvcecenvece 
Se er ee 
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‘First time ” prize won by R. M. Alexander, 
from scratch, in 1:17:09 ; second time prize by 
F. R. Clark (0:50) in 1:18:31. 

The circumstances relating to the ‘first 
time”’ contest led to the exercise by the powers 
that be of 

THE EXTREME PENALTY. 

The severest punishment that can be inflicted 
upon a competitor, for unfair tactics in road or 
track racing, is suspension of the offender for 
life, and it is to the credit of cycling that very 
few men have had to be debarred from partici- 
pation in all future events. A. M. Shepard, of 
Meriden, Ct., who finished with the winner of 
the ‘* first time” prize in the Irvington-Milburn 
road race, on May 31, ‘‘cut the course” at two 
or three different points ; and at a joint meeting 
of the New York, New Jersey, and Long Island 
Cycle Clubs, held in New York, on June’ 7th, he 
was declared debarred for life. This example 
should stand asa warning to ali racing men that 
swift retribution will follow unfair tactics on the 
road or track. 

CHICAGO ROAD-RACE SUMMARIES. 





Rider. Handicap. Time. 

W. D. Smedley........... 15:00 107: 
Te BACB ccs ccc asscecs 8:00 
Mrs WOOO osccsaccccens - 9330 
O. Ridenour. 10:09 
- KH. ROSS. ..ccscccee os (yee 
J. Bolstad..... eeccces g:00 
t F, Ms sc ccerewsuns 10:00 
J. A. Papineau.......... 9:30 
Perr re 10:00 
P. E. Neuerberg......... 7:30 





First time prize won by H. O’Brien (1:00) in 1:03:08 : 
second time prize by Fred Nelson (1:00) in 1:03:14; 
third time prize by O. Adams (2:00) in 1:04:15. 

A very successfui middle-distance bicycle re- 
lay was run in May from Los Angeles ‘to San 
Diego, Cal., a distance of 191 miles, breaking 
all previous records over the course by a wide 
margin The start was made from Los Ange- 
les at 4.30 A. M., and San Diego was reached at 
3.55 rp. M. The intermediate towns and the 
distances between them are given, which in- 
formation may be of value to anyone intending 
to tour over the whole or a part of that route : 

Miles. 
Ila teas lacie ea bn ncaa aol ao Ce 







POMONB 2.60008. 34 
COPODA occescesseve 52) 
Riverside oe 68 
Gaba tais se eaNes..<s.chaatwee «oars canes ee 
DR ekavcses.asvecesaeses sake bs cesecbebesbaneak 98% 
cnc ccsteccnveseuscessves Sai uasgeeabenlaienin 115% 
PRUs sc nscesceucces «antes perebacenensxce coos 150% 
SAB DICT oeccccce.ssscccccccescsccecs Chewvcdeveveen 191 


THE MERRICK ROAD-RACE. 

The second annual twenty-five-mile handi- 
cap road-race of the Associated Cycling Club, 
of Long Island, ridden June 12th, on the Merrick 
road, near Valley Station, was won by Bird. 

There were sixty-five starters in the race, 
which was ridden over a five-mile course that 
to all intents and purposes was as good as a 
track. Had it not been that on the westward 
trips the competitors were forced to ride against 
a stiff wind, it is quite possible that the record 
for the course would have been lowered. 

The summary of the first twenty follows : 


Handicap. ——T1me.— 
No. Rider. M.S. #H. M. S. 
1—G. H. Bird, Newark....... 2... 6 oo 12 05 


1 
2—B. P. Lukens, Brooklyn........ 6 00 I 
3—L. Disbrow, Richmond Hill....6 00 I 12 401-5 
4—E. De Martini, S. B’ klyn W....2 30 I 
s—A. Michel, 71st R’gt, N. Y......2 30 I 





Handicap. ——Ttme.—w~ 

No. Rider. M.S. Hf. S. 
6-—-W. F. Wahrenberger, N Y..... 4 30 1 our 47 
7—W. N. Vale, Richmond Hill....2 30 I 09 45 
8-~P. R. Hall, Harlem W.......... 4 09 I om 09 
9--J. R. Harrison, Vim B.C....... 30 I 07 50 
10o—E. A. Laws, K. C. ag oe? 30 1 09 st 
11—A. Munz, Montauk WwW. 00 + 22 
12—G. Stringham, r4thR’ et AA; 30 I 12 55 
13—P. Molitor, Chatham........... 30 1 08 3 
14—E. Gutting, Long Isiand City..5 30 I. 15 
15— .F. Whiting, Orient W........ 4 00 I it 50 
16--W.C. Nickolds, Logan W......3 30 S 2 45 
17—W. E. J. Kirk, Stamford....... ser-h I og 24 
18—W. Spree, South Brooklyn..... I o> I 10 252-5 
19--G. W. Conradson, Logan W....2 co = at 25 
20--J. E. Gregoire, Brooklyn....... 3 090 I 12 3025 


The time prize winners were: First, J. R. 
Harrison, Vim‘B. C. (30s.), 1h. 7m. 50s.; sec- 
ond, P. Molitor, Chatham (30s.), 1h. 8m. 3s. ; 
third,W E. Kirk, Stamford (scratch), rh.gm 24s. 

TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR ROAD RECORD, 

Edward S, Edwards, a youthful member of 
the Century Wneelmen, of New York, raised 
the amateur American twenty-four-hour road 
record from 314 miles to 349 2-5 miles, between 
6p. M. June 12th and June 13th. 

The course was one of four legs, and twenty- 
one miles of distance, between the New Jersey 
towns of Elizabeth, Springfield, Westfield and 
Rahway, with the starting and finishing points 
at Linden, midway between Rahway and Eliza- 
beth. 

In his ride, Edwards covered the course six- 
teen times, and made up the additional miles 
on the short course .between Rahway and 
Elizabeth. The roads were in excellent condi- 
tion, save in one spot, near Westfield, where 
repairing work necessitated a short stretch of 
sidepath riding. 

TIME BY ROUNDS. 

Edwards’s times for the various rounds of 

his course, including stoppages, were as follows 





Miles. H. M.| Mites. Hi. Mz. 
10 | 10 
17 | 19 
42 | 07% 
30 | 36% 
55 08 
11) 38 
59 | 13 
15 fore) 
33 








The best previous record for twenty - four 
hours’ riding was held by Smith, who made the 
mark on the roads at Baltimore several weeks 
ago. 

MODERATION IN DRINKING. 

Many cyclists, especially when on long runs 
and tours, drink far more water than the sys- 
tem demands, and thus overtax the organs of 
absorption and respiration. Under trying con- 
ditions, false thirst is not uncommon, as will 
become apparent if no liquid can be obtained 
until the craving has passed naturally away. 
When overheated it is far better to immerse 
the wrists in cold water or lie quietly in the 
shade after taking one or two swallows to cool 
and cleanse the mouth and throat, than to 
flood the stomach with large quantities of cold 
water or other liquid. The less drank without 
discomfort on a long and hard ride, the better, 
and the more quickly will the cyclist feel re- 
freshed after a rest by the roadside. A too 
free use of ice-water immediately followed by 
a halt in the shade or at any place having a 
temperature lower than that of the atmos- 
phere, is liable to bring on a dangerous chill. 
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POSITION ON TANDEMS, 

Since the introduction of the combination 
tandem for the use of a lady and a gentleman, 
custom _ invariably given the position in 
front to the former, and in the rear to the lat 
ter. Within the past year, however, the wis- 
dom of constructing the drop-frame in front 
has been questioned, on the ground that there- 
by the fair rider must guide the machine, and 
that she is certain, in case of accident, to suffer 
much more than her companion. Considera- 
tion of these points has led more than one man- 
ufacturer to supply, on special order, combina- 
tion tandems with the diamond-frame in front 
and the drop-frame in the rear; and machines 
of this description have ceased to be rare either 
in this country or abroad. Placing the drop- 
frame in the rear gives the whole machine an 
unsymmetrical appearance, but an objection of 
more weight lies in the mechanical principles 
embodied in such construction. Assuming that 
the gentleman is the heavier and stronger of 
the two riders, his position in the rear econ- 
omizes his strength. An expert in the trade 
thus demonstrates the truth of this assertion : 

‘*On race tracks, two tandem riders unequal 
in weight will increase their chances of win- 
ning if the stronger and heavier occupies the 
rear seat. Place two tourists on a tandem, one 
aman and the other a woman, and on sucha 
machine we will suppose that they exert a force 
in proportion tothe weight and muscular power 
of each. On general principles, the woman, 
being as a rule less robust and weighty than 
the man, should have her place in front so as 
to better utilize the combined efforts of both 
riders, and as far as possible, bring their 
weight rearward in order that the adherence 
of the driving-wheel may be increased; and the 
steering-wheel be left freer in running. It has 
been calculated that with a man weighing one 
hundred and ferty pounds and a woman weigh- 
ing one hundred and twenty pounds, the former 
on the rear seat and the latter in front, both ex- 
erting power equal to two-thirds of their own 
weight, the useful effect for the same expendi- 
ture of power is advanced slightly over the use- 
ful effect obtained if the positions of the riders 
are reversed, and all other conditions remain 
the same.” 

‘TIRE DIFFICULTIES ON THE ROAD. 

A soft tire is apt, at any moment, to be 
wrenched off its rim and a serious accident 

may result, especially if it happens when coast- 
ing down a bad hill or turning a sharp corner. 
The striking of the rim against a street-car rail 
or other chance object is a sure sign of inade- 
quate inflation, Should it happen within a 
short time after pumping up, it is probable 
that a leak exists either at the valve or at some 
punctured point. A careful examination will 
generally show the presence of a puncture, and 
if the valve leaks, bubbles will come to the sur- 
face from a instant’s immersion in water. Any 
good repair kit will ordinarily enable the rider 
to repair a puncture on the road, but the 
remedying of a valve trouble is not so easy a 
matter. Frequent inflation may enable one to 
ride home, when a careful repairer should re- 
place the imperfect or worn valve. 

When the rear tire has been badly punctured 
or otherwise rendered weaker than the one on 
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the front wheel, it is well to make a transfer of 
the tires from one wheel to the other. This 
plan will frequently cause the rear tire to last 
much longer without replacing, as it will be 
subject to much less strain on the front wheel. 
This precaution is often worth taking in order 
that each pneumatic may bear its share of hard 
service, even though the rear one has never 
met with injury. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

In the Battle of Flowers on the Riviera this 
vear, bicycles took the place of many carriages. 
Fancy baskets on the handle-bars formed re- 
ceptacles for the floral ammunition. 


AMERICAN bicyclists would welcome a national 
regulation patterned after one which obtains in 
many towns in Northumberland and Durham, 
England, requiring drivers of vehicles to make 
sure that the road is clear before beginning to 
turn a corner, 

THE union run of the Associated Cycling 
Clubs of Chicago and vicinity took place on 
May 23d, and was headed by Mayor Carter 
Harrison and a detail of fifty wheel-mounted 
policemen. 

“THe Unirep WHEELMEN,” an organization 
projected in the Northwest, early in the spring, 
for the government of cycle racing in that sec- 
tion in opposition to the League of American 
Wheelmen, is rapidly passing from partial into 
total eclipse. 

By a recent ruling of the Hawaiian govern- 
ment, bicycles are classed as carriages, and as 
such are subject to a duty of 25 per cent. ad 
valorem, instead of being admitted free of duty 
as heretofore. 

THE inter-city six-days’ relay race between 
New York and Chicago riders, which termi- 
nated in Chicago on May 22d, was won by the 
Western representatives by a margin of nine 
miles and two laps over their Eastern opponents. 

THE Pennsylvania Division of the League of 
American Wheelmen has instituted a medical 
department, to be accessory to the general 
work of the organization, and for special serv- 
ice at parades, tournaments and wherever the 
wheelmen of the State gather in large numbers. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
National Board of Cycle Manufacturers, held 
in New York City, on May 24th, it was voted 
that no national or local shows be sanctioned 
between June 1, 1897, and June 1, 1898; and 
that February 22, 1898, be designated as a 
general ‘‘ opening day” for the season’s trade 
throughout the country. 


MULTUM IN PARVO, 


The greatest economy of power in hill climb- 
ing is gained by a slow and steady motion, 
maintaining a constant pressure on the pedals. 
When a sensibly decreased effort becomes nec- 
essary, it is well to dismount and walk up. 

For those whose natural motion is a rapid 
one, a low gear is to be preferred, but a higher 
gear is more suitable for riders of greater 
strength than speed. 

Solid and cushion tires—now rarely seen in 
America—are still used to a considerable ex- 
tent in the British Isles on bicycles designed 
primarily for renting. THE PROWLER. 














o THE ‘I1'WENTY-FOOTERS. 


HE most 
promising of 
the pictur- 
esque little 
fleet which 

may be observed on 
almost any clear 
afternoon skimming 
over the waters of 
the St. Lawrence 
River, near Dorval, 
are the following: 
The Avoca, owned 
by Mr. Duggan ; the G/enowen, Shirley David- 
son; the J/azda, Harrison B. Young; the 
Rogue, Commodore A. F. Riddell ; the Queen, 
G. A. S. Hamilton; the Vzo/a, Mr. Thornton ; 
and the Za/age, owned by J. B. Abbott. 
These boats are generally of the same type 
as last year’s fifteen-footers, of which the Sothzs 
and the G/lencairn were the best. They are 
all broad, shallow, saucer-like hulls, a num- 
ber of them fitted with centerboards, while 
some of them are built with weighted fin-keels. 
Mr. Duggan’s Avoca, which was launched 
May iogth, isacenterboard boat, Mr. Frank 
Sherwood, who was the crew of the G/encazrn, 
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is associated with Mr. Duggan in handling the - 


new boat. In the first race of the season, sailed 
May 22d, the Avoca led the fleet until the race 
was stopped because of lack of wind. In the 
race of May 24th, which was sailed in a fresh 
breeze, the order of the finish was as_fol- 
lows: Avoca, [slander, Rogue, Maida, Glen- 
owen. On May 2oth, the Glenowen, under 
two reefs, readily beat the La/age, a Cuth- 
bert boat just from Toronto, and the fin-keel 
Viola. The M7essze started in this race, but 
lost her centerboard. The /’zo/a was sailed by 
Mr. Duggan, but as she sailed without her 
lead bulb, it was necessary to turn in three 
reefs. 

The J/azda is a centerboard boat. She is an 
extreme skimming-dish, her hull drawing only 
about six inches. She is fitted with a large 
centerboard, which drops nearly six feet and 
weighs about four hundred pounds. Like the 
American boats of the scow type, she will 
probably lead the fleet in a heavy wind if the 
sea be moderately smooth. The boats built 
under Mr. Duggan’'s direction are all painted 
black. 

Of the two boats built by Cuthbert at Toron- 
to, the La/age is probably the better. She is 
a fin-keel, carrying a bulb of lead weighing 
about goo lbs. In contrast with Mr. Duggan’s 
fleet she is strong and heavily built ; and while 
an able craft in heavy weather, she will prob- 
ably be distanced by the boats of lighter build 
when racing in moderate weather. Her ap- 
proximate dimensions are said to be as follows : 
length on deck about 3o0ft.; on the water-line, 
17ft. 6in.; beam, oft. 

On the American side the new boats which 
have attracted attention thus far are the 4/ 
Anka, the Shark, the Asthore, the Pzoneer, 
the Aenzneu, the Skate, and the Arauca. Sev- 
eral other boats, however, are known to be in 
course of construction, and it is certain that 
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there will be at least a dozen boats ready to 
enter the trial races if their owners consider 
them worthy of the attempt after the earlier 
club races. The older boats of this class, Gee 
Whiz, Eos and Bogze,can hardly be expected 
to compete with the racing machines of this 
season, 

During the past winter Mr. Clinton H. 
Crane, the amateur designer, whose F/ 
Hetrtie was chosen as the defender of the 
cup last year, has made an earnest en- 
deavor to gain this season the laurels which, 
after a creditable effort, he failed to secure in 
his first attempt. He has turned out three 
boats: the 4/7 Anka, for his own use; the 
Pioneer, for his brother, H. M. Crane, who 
was forward hand on the £/ Hezrze, and 
another boat whose name had not been an- 
nounced at the time of writing, and whose con- 
struction was ordered by Mr. Crane and A. N. 
Durkee. The 4/ Anka and the Pzoneer were 
both built by Lawley & Sons, at Boston, the 
former being a centerboard and the latter a 
keel boat. The third of the Crane boats, 
which has a centerboard, was built at the shop 
of the Spalding Company. The 4/7 Anka is 
an extreme racing machine, whose bow is very 
broadly rounded on the water-line. The name 
is the Arabic for bird. Her approximate di- 
mensions are: o0,-a.1. 31 feet ; w.-l. length, 17 
feet 6 inches; extreme beam, 8 feet 4 inches. 
She is double-planked mahogany outside, with 
a pine deck. The cockpit is placed well for- 
ward and is self-bailing, She has great breadth 
of beam compared with the other boats, and 
her topsides flare widely from the water-line 
to the deck. Her floor is very flat amidships. 
She has a long-pointed nose and rounded bow 
like that of “7 Hezrie, but the stem curves 
downward from stem-head to water-line, in- 
stead of being almost straight as it is in the 
half-rater. The sheer-line of the deck is almost 
straight from stem to stern. The cockpit is 
rectangular, with small square hatches on deck 
fore and aft. The floor of the well is high 
above the water-line and pitches toward the 
centerboard trunk, which is flush with the 
floor, so that the cockpit bails into the trunk. 
The thwartship bulkheads are flush with the 
ends of the well. The boat is rigidly braced 
inside with timbers from the deck to the 
bilges. The fore overhang is comparatively 
long and the stern short. The stern itself is 
raking and much narrower than those of the 
Huntington and Herreshoff boats for example, 
but wider than those designed by Mr. Olm- 
stead. ‘The boat is fitted with a balanced rud- 
der, much deeper than it is long, and the rud- 
der-post is so far from the cockpit that the 
tiller is unusually long. The A/ Anka is not 
to be raced in Boston Harbor, but is to be 
taken to Oyster Bay to be put in shape for the 
races. The sails of this boat, as are those of 
the other Crane boats, are made by Wilson & 
Silsby, of Boston. 

The Shark was built at the order of Com- 
modore Henry C. Rouse, of the Seawanhaka 
Yacht, and Mr. Colgate Hoyt, of the same 
club. She was designed by Gardner & Cox, 
the designers of the cutter Voro/a, the schooner 
Quizssetta, and the new 51-footer Syce. The 
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builders were the Spalding St. Lawrence Com- 
pany, of Ogdensburg. N. Y. Her sails were 
made by Wilson & Griffen, of New York, and 
her spars were the work of L. K. Young, late of 
Bridgeport, but now of the Spalding Company. 
This boat, of which great things are expected, 
will be handled by Sherman Hoyt, who is the 
owner of the Pafrzka, which last season, after 
the retirement of the 4/7 Hezrze, won nearly 
all the half-rater races on Long Island Sound. 
Last season Mr. Hoyt, who is the youngest 
skipper in the racing fleet, won twenty-two 
first prizes and one second prize, 

The Shar/: is a fin-keel boat of the same 
general dimensions as the majority of the little 
fleet, 29 ft. 6 in. over all; 17 ft. 6 in. on the 
water-line, and 6 ft. beam. The fin draws the 
full limit allowed, five feet, but the body of 
the hull draws only six or seven inches. This lit- 
tle racing craft isa masterpiece in construction. 
The planking is laid in narrow Spanish cedar 
strips, one inch wide, and five-sixteenths of an 
inch finished. There is only a single thickness 
of planking, but the frames are knit and braced 
firmly together by light braces of rock-elm and 
straps and elbows of steel. The edges of the 
planks which form the shell are grooved with 
hollow and round edges, each plank-edge being 
fastened with wire nails. This is a system of 
building which has been experimented with for 
years, but it is an innovation to plank a racing 
boat in this way. The deck of the Shar is 
also planked with narrow Spanish cedar. 

In design the Shark is a refinement of the 
scow type. Mr. Cox, the designer, is familiar 
with the boats designed by Duggan, Crane 
and Huntington. He is especially aware of 
the fact that Huntington has a good idea. He 
sailed the Pafrzka, Huntington’s best boat, in 
Bermuda, and he has ordered that friendly de- 
signer and skipper to build him a boat for 
this series of races. If, however, Mr. Cox has 
proved that Huntington’s boats would be just 
a trifle faster if built with a round bilge and a 
graceful bow, he will have done something to 
further our conviction that a fast boat need not 
of necessity be ugly. The Shars# has a very 
flat floor, big bilges and straight sides amid- 
ships. She has no tumble-home like Pafrzka. 
She has a graceful, pointed bow anda narrowed 
transom ; and yet for all her genteel looks she 
beat the new Huntington boat, hands down, in 
a reefing breeze on smooth water, in the har- 
bor at Oyster Bay, on the day of the first 
Seawanhaka race, until her bobstay parted. 
Larry Huntington was sailing his boat, too, 
and a strong wind and smooth water are said 
to be favorable conditions for the scow boats. 
The Shark is a striking-looking boat. She has 
a straight bow and long overhang. Her water- 
line looks shorter than in the other boats. 
Looked at beam-on, she seems long, sharp and 
vicious ; she is well named. Out of water she 
is seen to be the flattest kind of a skimming 
dish underneath. Her fin is deep and narrow, 
and the bulb much longer than the fin. The 
rudder is a dagger almost as deep as the fin. 
On looking at her and remembering the beam 
and flare and power of G/encazrn, one wonders 
if this boat will not be overpowered ; but then 
one should remember the seven hundred pounds 
of lead on her plate-fin. Sailing side by side 
with the low, flat Huntington boat and the high- 
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sided, able-looking boat (As¢hore) of Mr. Olm- 
stead, her performance teils of asecret of power 
which is not at once apparent. 

The cockpit of the Shark is small, oblong 
and shallow, and it is surrounded by’a low, 
flare coaming, which is oval and pointed for- 
ward. The spars are Mr. Young’s best, and 
that means the best in the world. The 
‘spreaders’ on the mast are of a new kind, 
and constitute one of those Yankee devices 
which canoemen and fresh - water builders 
sometimes hit luckily. There are three spread- 
ers, one forward, two on either side of the 
mast, made of bent strips of second-growth 
rock-elm set around the mast. The boat has a 
short, flat bowsprit, and a brass bobstay and 
martingale, whose giving way lost the young 
skipper the first race in his new boat. 

While the Sharké was building at Ogdens- 
burg, Mr. Huntington was still going on in the 
conviction that something unconventional was 
the thing to win races. He has built the 
Kenneu, an enlarged and modified Paprzka_ for 
Mr. Montgomery H, Clark, and this boat will 
probably be sailed in the races by the designer. 
Kenneu is the Indian name for eagle, and 
when the wind blows hard, the boat will proba- 
bly swoop down after the cups in eagle fashion, 
though the more graceful boats will probably 
drift away from the Aezzeu in light airs. This 
boat’s dimensions are: 30 feet over all ; 17 feet 
6 inches water-line; 7 feet 6 inches beam, and 5 
inches draft. She rests upon the water like a 
shingle ; flat as a sharpie, but so lightly built 
that there is quite a boat above water. She 
has a sharper nose than the Pafrzka, the stem 
coming up with a graceful curve from the 
water-line to the stem-head, instead of carry- 
ing a hard elbow at the stem and above the 
water as the Pafrzka. Points like this are 
worth noting, for every unfair line Mr. Hunt- 
ington drops is an encouragement to the 
younger builders of the Sound, who are influ- 
enced by so successful a builder. The stern is 
wide and flat as in the famous half-rater, flat 
across the top and with a wide flat oval below, 
just tangent to the water, and sawed straight 
up and down and straight across like the 
Herreshoff small boats. The deck is slightly 
crowned, and covered with canvas painted yel- 
low. The bow is perfectly straight at the gun- 
wale, but the deck has a reverse sheer. The 
cockpit is very small, oval, and pointed for- 
ward. This boat differs from the rest in that 
there are no bulkheads, the inside of the boat 
being open. This is a different principle from 
Mr. Huntington’s original construction, for it 
will be remembered that Question, Hope and 
Willada were entirely decked over. 

The boat is built very lightly of a single 
planking of cedar and painted white. The hull 
is braced throughout with light timbers from 
deck to bottom. The centerboard trunk is 
about six feet long, and it extends two-thirds 
of the length of the little cockpit as well as 
filling the forward part of the boat. Besides 
being capable of being moved backward and 
forward in the trunk, as is the case with all of 
Huntington’s small boats, the board in the 
Kenneu is made in two parts se that it may be 
open wide and long, or deep and dagger-like. 

The boat which Mr. Huntington is building 
for Mr. Irving Cox was designed by Mr. Cox 
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to make still another attempt to improve on the 
Paprika model, but in this instance he has not 
followed in the quest for beauty, as she will 
have a round, blunt bow overhang. The di- 
mensions are, roughly, 31 feet over-all; 17 feet 
6 inches water-line; 7 feet beam, and 5 inches 
draft of hull. 

A photograph is given on p. 333 of a new 
Huntington boat which was built this spring 
fora Western yachtsman. The new boat was 
dubbed the Dad, for want of a more formal ap- 
pellation. She was built for some Western classi- 
‘fication, and is therefore too large for a fifteen- 
ifooter and too small for a twenty-footer ; but 
‘She is interesting as an illustration of the Hunt- 
ington principle of design and method of sailing. 

Quite the contrary to boats of this type are 
such little ships as Mr. Olmstead’s 7rz/dy of 
1895, Riverside of 1896, and the twenty-footer 
Asthore of this year. The designer of these 
boats has kept the faith in boat-building, and 
‘the beauty of his models and the care and good 
taste in the finish are sure to please the eyes of 
the expert or the novice ; and it is to be remem- 
bered that the Azverszde came near winning 
last season. The new boat was built for Mr. 
Philip T. Dodge, who owned Mr, Olmstead's 
£os, and who recently purchased the old Bur- 
gess forty-footer Gossoon. The Asthore, which, 
by the way. is Irish for ‘‘ Sweetheart,” is 2oft. 
‘gin. over-all, 17ft. 6in. water-line, and 7ft. 
beam. The fin draws 5 feet, and is weighted 
with 800 lbs. of lead. The hull draws possibly 
eight or nine inches. This boat is not a scow 
or a flat-bottom boat. She is more of the type 
of the Linton-Hope boats. She has more free- 
board and is bigger looking than the Shar, 
Below the water-line she is of an entirely dif- 
ferent shape, being round and deep where the 
Shark is broad and flat. She has a graceful 
sheer, and a beautiful stern. Her construction 
as excellent, and this boat will be still unstrained 
when most of the lighter boats are racked to 
pieces. She is built of a single layer of ma- 
hogany planking, and her deck is laid in clear 
white pine, and it is highly arched. The 
plank-sheer and sheer-strake are made of one 
piece of bent and moulded mahogany, a novel 
method of construction which strengthens both 
the planking and the deck. The stern is mod- 
eled out of a handsome mahogany block, and 
it is narrow, gracefully rounded, and rakes 
jauntily aft. The cockpit is squared fore and 
aft, with a row of belaying pins in the fore end. 
The sides follow the curves of the gunwales, 
and are surrounded by a medium-high mahog- 
any coaming. The bulkheads are flush with 
the ends of the well, the cockpit is deep. 
Square hatches fore and aft give access to the 
water-tight compartments. The bulb is sup- 
ported by a double fin above, widening fore 
and aft along the bottom, and a narrower sin- 
gle plate below. 

Another boat of the same class, by Mr. Olm- 
stead, is building for the Riverside yachtsmen, 
and she promises to be something of a depart- 
ure from this designer’s usual methods. 

Mr. William Willard Howard, who first sug- 
gested to Mr. Brand the idea of bringing his 
boat across the ocean, is to enter the trials. 
R. E. Fry, the Clayton builder, who built the 
YVimec for Mr. Howard last season, has now 
made for him the Aranca.. She is 32 feet over 
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all; 17ft. 6in. water-line, and no less than roft. 
1¥%in, beam (the width of the new fleet), Her 
hull draws only about 6in. The centerboard is 
of finely tempered steel. She has a long, shal- 
low cockpit, bailing into the trunk. The con- 
struction is very light, and the boat is a good 
piece of workmanship. 
THE GOULD CUP. 


The Atlantic Yacht Club's Special Regatta for 
the Gould cup brought together the schooners 
Colonia and Emerald, and gave the latter an 
opportunity to test the value of her extensive 
alterations. More interesting perhaps than 
this, however, was the meeting of the new 
fin-keel ord with the old-time favorite Wasf. 
Emerald defeated Colonia, and Wasp easily 
outraced Syce. 

THE STARTERS. 

The schooners sailed in one class, and the 
same condition governed the other classes. The 
starters were as follows : 


SCHOONERS—COURSE, 33 MILES. 


Racing Allow- 

Length. ance. 

Name and Owner. Feet. M.S. 
Colonia, C.. A, Postley osicccss.csccceee 93-13 Allows 
Emerald, ae Me, MERMUED sik 0:s <winncees Ql.47 I 07 
Amorita, W. G. Brokaw........ oacale 74.82 14 15 





SLOOPS—COURSE, 33 MILES. 
Wasp, Lippitt Bros. » 54-97 Allows 











* Syce, F. M. Hoyt......... S: 50.86 6 20 
Eidolon, James Weir, Jr.........+.---+ 42.61 2 45 
PRISER, SHOOLNOS TH. 60 cs isnccnsccessve 34°75 41 17 
CURIA, J. TE. MOOR. sicsecvcsccccese 34-00 43 31 
Norota, S. B. Burnham............++. 41.64 23 56 
BROT, Fes TNs MM icscs, Aostdnraseevcies 30.00 — 

THIRTY-FOOTERS—COURSE, 18 MILES. 
Wee, J, A. BEG o0ikcccccncsswese 30.00 — 
Vaquero III., H. B. Duryea........... 30.00 o- 
Musme, T. M. MacDonough.......... 30.00 _ 
CATBOATS—COURSE, 13 MILES. 
Dorothy, FF. M. Wileon...<.s00scsece0e 28.61 Allows 
Squaw, H. S. Jewell....... 27.88 1 08 
Qui Vive, G. A. Freeth 24.09 5 58 
SCHOONERS. 
Elapsed Corrected 
Start. Finish. Time. Time. 
™ es H. M. H. M. S. H. M. S. H. M.S. 
eno icine SR 3 52 25 4 47 25 4 47 25 
merald.... 11 05 3 47 55 4 42 55 441 48 
Amorita....- 11 05 Withdrew. i 


The Emerald beats the Co/onza 4m. 3s , in 
elapsed time, and 5m. 37s., in corrected time, 
winning the Gould cup for schooners. 


SLOOPS. 
Elapsed Corrected. 
Start. Finish. Time. Time. 
. H. M. H. M.S. H. M.S. H. M. S. 
— peteweee Ir 10 3 55 02 4 45 02 4 45 02 
ee Ir 10 4 Ir 30 5 OL 30 455 10 
Eidolon..... Ir 10 II 15 Disqualified. 
Akista...... II 10 ot timed. 
—* Ir 10 Withdrew. 
orota...... 11 I0 1I 35 6 of 35 5 37 39 
Hera........ II 10 Vot timed. 5 _ 


The Wasp beats the Syce 16m. 2°8s., in 
elapsed time, and 1om. 8s., corrected time, 
winning the Gould cup for sloops. The £zdo- 
Zon fouled the stake-boat at finish, and almost 
capsized it. 

THIRTY-FOOTERS, 
Elapsed Corrected 


Start. Finish. Time. Time. 

H. M. H. M. S, Ii. M. S. H. M.S. 
Wawassisess: Ir 15 3 02 55 Disqualified, 
Vaquero Ill... x1 15 3 02 Co 3 47 00 
Musme....... Ir 15 3 08 00 3 53 00 
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The Vaguero beats the Musme 6m., in 
elapsed time, winning the first prize. No al- 
lowance in this class. The Wawa’s boom 
gybed when rounding Swash Channel bell- 
buoy and fouled it. Reported by Captain 
Church upon his return. 


CATBOATS. 
Elapsed Corrected 
Start. Finish. Time. Time. 
H. M. H. M. S. H. M. S. H, M.S. 
Dorothy...... 11 20 2 48 00 3 28 00 3 28 co 
Squaw....... Ir 20 2 54 30 _3 34 30 3 28 32 
Qui Vive. ... 11 20 Did not finish. 


The Dorothy beats the Sguaw 6m. 30s., in 
elapsed time, and 32s., in corrected time. The 
Qui Vive was disqualified. 

COLLEGE YACHTING. 

The first annual races of the Yale Corinthian 
Yacht Club were sailed June 12th over the 
Morris Cove course, beginning just off the 
Yale club-house, The course was seven miles 
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long. The contests of the half-raters for the 
year were finished in the regatta, and the cups 
offered by Duncan Butler, of New York, were 
competed for. There were seven starters, and 
the leaders at the finish were the Lowo, sailed 
by H. Brigham ; the Brenda, C. A. Goodwin ; 
the Yeh/, sailed by B, Clark and R. Winthrop, 
and the Gezsha, whose skipper and master was 
W. G. Low. 

The regular yacht club regatta cup, as well 
as the prize offered by Butler for making the 
best time in the contest, was won by the Lomo, 
The second Butler cup was carried off by the 
Brenda. In the contest for the greatest num- 
ber of points gained during the entire racing 
season the Zono won. 

The half-rater table for the season shows the 
Lono ahead with fifteen points; the Veh/ sec: 
ond with seven; Gezsha, five ; Lina/loo, five ; 
and Brenda, four ‘The Butler cups are valued 
at $30 and $20, respectively. 

R. B. Burcuarp. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE CUP. 


ETAILED reports of the amateur cham- 
pionship meeting at Muirfield were not 
at hand in time for the June number 
of Outinc. Itis a long way to look 
back, from July to early May, but as 

this meeting is the Derby Day of golf, one 
must needs give it the attention it deserves. 
There were seventy-four entries, the largest 
in the history of the events, and for the second 
time in eleven years, one of the youngsters 
proved to be the victor, All the old players, 
whose names we are accustomed to see, were 
present, except Messrs. Horace Hutchinson 
and P. C. Anderson, both absent on account 
of illness. 

Unlike our method for the amateur cham- 
pionship, the whole tournament is by match 
lay, and the survivors, after the third and 
ourth rounds, have had a severe test of their 








By the courtesy of Theo, B, Starr. 
LENOX CUP, 


nerves and staying powers. In the second 
round, Mr. John Ball, Jr., met Mr. R. Max- 
well, and there followed what was by all odds 
the best match of the tournament. hese two 
tied at eighteen holes, halved the nineteenth in 
3, the twentieth in 5, the twenty-first in 4, the 
twenty-second in 4, and then at the long fifth 
hole the youngster got down in 5 to Mr. Ball’s 
6 and won the match. 

Of the other great ones, Mr. Lindlay was 
beaten after a tie, by Mr. G, W. Millar; Mr. 
Hilton was beaten by Mr. R. Maxwell, 6 up and 
5 to play; Mr. Balfour-Melville was beaten in 
the semi-final round by Mr A. J. T. Allan, and 
Mr. Tait was beaten by Mr. W. Greig by one 
hole. The old fellows died hard at any rate, 
and Mr. Allan, who worked his way through 
such a field as this to this year’s championship, 
deserves all the honors accorded him, The 
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final match of thirty-six holes between Messrs. 
Robb and Allan was only won by 4 up and two 
to play. Mr, Allan played the first twenty- 
seven holes of this last match in this way: 4, 5, 
5,4, 6, 5, 4, 6, 4, 4,6, 4, 5, 3, 9, 5,4, 5, 4, 5,5, 4) 
5,4,5.5, 5. It is this level of steady good 
play, day after day, and under exciting circum- 
stances, which marks off the best men from the 
mediocre men. Four 6's in twenty-seven holes, 
and not a hole in more than that figure. 

Later on at Hoylake the open championship 
was won by an amateur, Mr. Hilton, with 
Braid second, and George Pulford, of Hoylake, 
third. Why Pulford has never won the open 
championship is a mystery to the writer, who 
has played with him more than with any other 
professional. He plays phenomenal golf at 
times, and when he is quite ‘‘ fit,” plays his 
long shots with a power and an accuracy sel- 
dom seen in any one else. 

Any American who, landing at Liverpool, 
wishes a good round on the nearby links at 
Hoylake, cannot do better than to take out 
Pulford, and to see for himself what the game 
looks like when played as George plays it. 
Very often over our home links we come to 
look upon it, so diffidently and awkwardly is it 
played, as a mixture of croquet, polo, and turf- 
cutting. 

No wonder that President Eliot, of Harvard, 
in a speech on athletics the other day, dis- 
missed golf as ‘‘an old man’s game”! President 
Eliot is not often caught talking about things 
of which he knows nothing, nor is he in the 
habit of settling matters in this airy fashion, 
but when he is better acquainted with the game 
he will revise his opinion and chasten his speech. 
President Eliot is an old Harvard oar, and a 
first-rate horseman, as every Harvard man 
knows who has seen him sit the Kentucky 
thoroughbred, blind in one eye, which very 
few other men in Cambridge cared to mount, 
when the president disposed of him to a neigh- 
boring livery stable. It takes boldness and 
nerve to put on a top-hat, and ride a brute like 
that through the college yard, where all man- 
ner of ridicule awaits an accident ; and itis just 
that quiet confidence and courage which every 
great game requires of its best exponents. No 
sport in fact is valuable, unless it produces in 
those who take part in it, something more than 
muscle; and President Eliot was quite in the 
right, when he more than hinted, that some- 
thing is wrong when athletes go from their 
own college to fail dismally to equal the rec- 
ords that they make at home. Like the wise 
man he is when he ig talking about a subject 
with which he is familiar, he hit upon the very 
gist of the whole matter. That is the heart of 
the whole philosophy of sport. Sport is in- 
tended to develop not the brute, but the man, 
and whenever and wherever the brute gains 
the ascendency over the man, there sport has 
failed to prove its worth. A fellow who does 
the hundred yards at home, three or four times 
a week, in 10 1-5 seconds, and then goes away 
to compete, and can only do 1o 4-5 against other 
competitors, has not got from sport the very 
most valuable quality that sport can produce. 

It is not alone the girth of chest, fore-arm, 
and biceps, nor is it either merely what a man 
can do when everything favors him; the test 
of every athlete, as the test of every man, is 


what can he do in a battle royal for supremacy 
when the circumstances are not all in his favor 
The question is not, how well a man can shoot 
with the wind and the sun all right, and a good 
meal in his stomach, but how well can he shoot 
when he is half-starved, and a band of Sioux 
attack the camp, or there is a charge of over- 
whelming numbers, as was made on the lit- 
tle band of Englishmen who besieged Delhi 
during the Indian Mutiny. But what has all 
this to do with golf, queries some one. Just 
this. When so wise a man, and so firm an up- 
holder of good sport as President Eliot belittles 
the game of golf one must answer a wise man 
as he deserves. Here is a game which is the 
best test yet discovered of a man’s strength, 
nerve, eye, handandaccuracy. Noother game 
requires such a nice adjustment of the physical 
and moral and mental powers as does this 
game, First you may hit with all your might, 
then you may judge your distance and strike 
with precision, and then you may take your 
putter and play with the delicacy and nicety of 
direction and power used, as though you had a 
billiard-cue in your hands. Possibly as Presi- 
dent Eliot has seen it played, golf is ‘‘an old 
man’s game ;” but asit is played by a Ball ora 
Hilton, by a Pulford or a Taylor, it is a game 
which requires all the nerve, and all the strength, 
and all the calm courage, that used to guide 
that devil of a thoroughbred through the col- 
lege-yard,’ way back in 1879-80. Wecan hardly 
say more, if an apology is now due, than to add 
that President Eliot himself would make a rare 
good golfer, just because golf is zoft‘‘an old 
man’s game.” 

Mr. Hilton’s wonderful average of 78% for 
eighteen holes, in a round of 72 holes, at Hoy- 
lake, when he won the open championship, 
makes any suggestion that golf is a light mat- 
ter, athletically speaking, seem highly ridicu- 
lous. Every game has had its detractors, and 
like a man without enemies, would be worth- 
less if it had not. The latest lofty sentiment 
of this kind is the paragraph in an English pro- 
vincial newspaper which reads: ‘ Golfers are 
mostly harmless, inoffensive people who give 
an added value to waste lands by finding occu- 
pation and amusement thereon.” 

The team matches, one of the very best ways 
of playing the game, have been many of late ; 
and new names appear at this club, and that, 
of men who have come on since last year and 
now are able to hold their own with the older 
hands at the game. A big match with some 
sixteen men on a side between the teams of 
Quebec and Montreal was a feature of last 
month's golt in Canada, and when the smoke 
had cleared away, there was only the small 
margin of some half a dozen holes between the 
two. A dinner, speeches, and songs followed, 
and our Canadian friends made much of the 
event. We do not get so much out of this side 
of the game as we might, and more’s the pity. 
A visit from another club for a day’s golf = t 
be made, often is, no doubt, a very jolly affair 
and a wholesome day’s outing ; but all too often 
we go abort it as a piece of business to be begun 
and finished with as little delay as possible. 

The most important tournament since the 
one at Meadowbrook was that at Knoll- 
wood Here Mr. Fenn did his first 18 holes in 
the remarkable score of 77, and his 36 in 163. 
































As acomparison of one of our best amateurs 
with one of the best across the water, we re- 
call that Mr. Hilton on the larger and more 
difficult course at Hoylake, not only did one 
round of 18 holes in 78 and a fraction, but four 
rounds, one after the other, in that remarkable 
average, with one round of 18 in 75! 

There were only twenty starters at Knoll- 
wood, ana of these, with the exception of Mr, 
Fenn’s 77 for 18 hoies, ucbody except Mr. 
Menzies with a round of 84, and Mr. Bowers 
with an 86 and 87, did much. Messrs, Tyng 
and Toler were absent, and Mr. Fenn won his 
way to the Whitehouse cup without much diffi- 
culty. 

The consolation prize at Meadowbrook was 
won, after a tie between Messrs, Rennard and 
Trevis, by Mr. Trevis with a gross score of go 
and a handicap of 7 against Mr. Rennard’s gross 
score of gt with a handicap of 8, for the first 18 
holes; and a gross score of 44 against a gross 
score of 48 in the next 9 holes, when this second 
tie was played off. 

There is a good deal of false scoring done, 
by attempting to give the medal-play scores of 
men who are playing match play against one 
another. Where, as often happens, a man 
gives up the hole, and does not hole out his 
ball, it 1s estémated by himself, or his partner 
or the scorer, that he would have holed out in 
about so many strokes. But in a game where 
professional champions have been known to 
miss six-inch puts, and where all sorts of ca- 
lamities pile themselves upon the be-bunkered 
one, it is folly to try to make a medal round 
out of these match rounds, unless both men 
hole out conscientiously at each hole. This, 
by the way, reminds me that at a recent tour- 
nament the following inexcusable breach of the 
rules of medal play took place: One of a pair 
of players had holed out; his opponent’s ball 
was within six or eight inches of the hole. He 
quietly knocked it away and said: ‘‘ You did 
it in so many, did you not?” ‘To which his op- 
ponent said, ‘‘ Yes,” and thereupon proceeded 
to the next tee. If this were known to the 
green committee, both men would have been 
disqualified ; one, for not holing out, and the 
other, for certifying to a score that had not 
been made, It is just these little blunders, for, 
of course, in this case there was no thought of 
cheating, which may make serious trouble for 
both players and committees at no distant day. 
Quite in line with this is the al!-too-often-prac- 
ticed way, in these medal rounds, of making 
up the score-cards after two or three holes have 
been played, which were not recorded when 
they were played. Let us try to keep this a 
grown man’s game, and play it according to 
rule, and like gentlemen. If there are men 
here and there who are willing to win by un- 
fair means, the sooner somebody makes him- 
self disagreeable, by showing such players up, 
the better. OvurTING, at least, will always back 
up loyally any man who takes a stand against 
tricky and underhand methods in any form of 
our amateur sport, whether it be golf or some- 
thing else. We have suffered for years in this 
country, because more grown men have not 
taken part in our games, Decade by decade 


more men of mature years, and of serious pur- 
form or 
The 


suits, are taking to sport, in one 
another, and the effect ought to be good. 
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first effect that such men ought to produce, is 
to give the cold shoulder to the infantile way 
of the school-boy stamp of athletics. e have 
had enough of it, and if the small tricks and 
the smart overturning of the spirit of the rules, 
by a Semitic misinterpretation of the letter of 
the rules, which has prevailed so long in ama- 
teur sport, is to find its way on to the golf 
ground, the sooner we se!! our clubs the better. 
We are inclined to think that it would be a 
good thing, if golfers who see such things go- 
ing on, would write to OuTING and let us know; 
and in behalf of this royal game, whose first 
birthday, so far as we can verify it, was in 
1608, we will make a point of protesting, and 
that vigorously. 

Of the team matches up to the date of our 
going to press there have been few of much 
interest. Tuxedo playing against Paterson 
was beaten, and Tuxedo playing against Bal- 
tusrol was again beaten. Philadelphia, in an 
eight-on-a-side team match against Staten Isl- 
and, was beaten, 42 to 3; four of the Staten 
Island team, between them, contributing 34 
holes to the result—rather a mortifying aver- 
age for Philadelphia, In the Ardsley versus 
Fairfield match, of eight on a side, Ardsley 
won, 17 tog. Dyker Meadows took a team of 
ten to Paterson, and won by a score of 24 to 
13, three of the Dyker Meadows men contrib- 
uting 22 holes between them. Before golf is 
over for the year we ought to have a tourna- 
ment on some neutral links, open only to 
American-bred players, the winner to play a 
36-hole match with the amateur champion, 
whoever he turns out to be. Meadowbrook 
offers as good a course as any in the East, and 
with Whigham, McDonald, Douglas, Menzies, 
Sweeney, Graham and the new man, now play- 
ing in Chicago, whose name we have forgotten 
for the moment, eliminated, it would be inter- 
esting to see what Tyng and Fenn, Thorpe and 
Toler, Leeds, Coats, Rushmore, Bayard, Har- 
riman and the rest of the purely American- 
taught players would do, against one another ; 
and then just what the best of these would do 
when pitted against one of the Scotchmen who 
is fairly certain to win the amateur champion- 
ship at Chicago in September. And if, in 
addition to this, we could have a match be- 
tween Whigham, the nameless Chicago gentle- 
man before mentioned, McDonald, Douglas, 
Graham, and Menzies, on one side, and Tyng, 
Fenn, Toler, Thorpe, Coats and one other man, 
on the other, we should see a most interesting 
exhibition of just what our American players, 
with their original methods, can do against the 
players of the old country. The Meadowbrook 
Club, with their conveniently located course 
and their unusually well-kept green, even 
though it be but nine holes, would be confer- 
ring a great boon upon all golfers if some time 
in October they would give an invitation tour- 
nament of this kind. Certainly there are many 
golfers who would gladly contribute toward 
the expense of such an undertaking, and the 
result would be that we should have there the 
best golf of the year, and under the pleasantest 
possible auspices. 

The Meadowbrook Club has already headed 
a subscription for the purchase of a trophy, to 
be known as the Havemeyer Cup, in memory 
of the late President of the Association. This 
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is an appropriate and fitting way to perpetuate, 
in the golting world, the memory of a man 
whose interest in and enthusiasm for the game 
have done so much for golf in this country. 

An English writer, speaking of the two young 
men who fought it out for the amateur cham- 
pionship at Muirfield, says: ‘The styles of 
these two players are very different. Mr. Robb 
has the quick, eager, business-like St. Andrews 
movement, everything being done in the most 
approved fashion, and reminding one not a 
little of Herd’s fulness of energy. The new 
champion, on the other hand, has adopted an 
easier style of play. His swing is full and 
graceful, and though just a little lacking in 
power, it serves very well for good and straight 
driving. His full-iron practice was profitable 
in a conspicuous degree, often giving him a 
chance of holing, and his long putting was 
very seldom at fault. Of wrist - shots, qua 
wrist, he has none, but a loose pendulum-like 
movement instead; and while this seems a 
glaring defect in style and encouraging an 
opponent to expect a foozle, the result is almost 
always alarmingly effective.” 
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Those who wish to study Mr. Hilton’s per- 
formance, in winning the open championship 
at Hoylake, will be interested to see his score 
in detail for the four rounds of seventy-two 
holes. 

The length of the course is as follows : 


7 

> & 2 84 68 CSR BRaBA SD HS 

& 380 300 490 165 410 350 195 440 340 350 195 350 135 490 440 450 340 350 

1456538345455 S35 45 4 6 S& 5-8 

2446264465443 «536i «£6 4 4% 

$48568#84@8# 86 664638 5 & 6S 6-R 

48345245 56565483 «4 «3 «5 £4 5 5& 4% 
Total 314 


The greens were somewhat fast, it is said, 
but aside from this, the conditions for good 
golf were perfect. 

The second man was James Braid, a pro- 
fessional ; the third man was another amateur, 
Mr. F. G. Tait, whose card showed three rounds 
in 79 and one round in 8o0,a total of 317,only three 
strokes behind the winner. ‘The standard of 
amateur playin Great Britain is as high as that 
of the professionals— Mr. Hilton, Mr. John 
Ball, Jr., Mr. Tait and two or three other 
amateur players, being as good and sometimes 
better than any of the professionals. Pot. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ‘HORSE SHOW. 


ERHAPS it is not too much to say that 
the recent Philadelphia Show, which 
opened May 25th and closed May a2gth, 
was the best horse show ever held in this 
country, so far as the quality of the 

horses was concerned. Former blue-ribbon 
takers at Madison Square Garden and else- 
where were beaten time andagain. The cham- 
pionship of the show for harness horses went 
to Mr O. H. P. Belmont’s Sundown, one of the 
grandest types of a carriage horse that ever 
wore leather. Sundown shared with Mr. John 
Arthur's Leader, the Scotchman, an imported 
hackney, the honors of the show. Leader was 
the sensation of the recent Boston Horse Show. 

Mr. B. F. Clyde’s Kathleen captured the 
championship for saddle horses, although close- 
ly pressed by Miss Hollaway’s Grenadier for 
the honor. 

A notable feature of the show was the jump- 
ing, which was excellent upon the whole’ Mr. 
Charles Randolph Snowden’s Richmond, one 
of the grandest and safest hunters that ever 





looked through a bridle, was declared the 
champion of these classes, and indeed the per- 
formance of this horse throughout the show 
was on the sensational order. 

The Radnor Hunt set were more than pleased 
when its crack pack, together with appoint- 
ments, etc., shown by the master, Mr. Charles 
E. Mather, defeated Mr. P. F, Collier's Mon- 
mouth County hounds, shown by himself. 
This is a charming class as a spectacle, each 
pack of hounds coming into the ring in charge 
of the M. F. H. and two whips, all fully ac- 
coutred in full hunting regalia. The behavior 
of both packs was excellent, and the jumping 
of the horses ridden by the two masters and 
the whips left nothing to be desired. 

The Radnor Hunt was particularly fortunate, 
winning the class for teams of three hunters 
and also the high jump with Mr. Mather’s im- 
ported Welcome, admirably ridden by Blong. 
The fine jumping done by the weight carriers 
of Mr. P. F. Collier's hunting stable in the 
various classes created no little comment, as 
did also the skill displayed by Mr. Collier in 
jumping them. The veteran jumper Punch of 
this stable was not as well ridden as he has 
been upon other occasions, or else he would 
have come nearer to winning the high jump, 
though he could scarcely have beaten so neat a 
performer as Welcome. 

THE ROSE TREE HUNT RACES. 

The Rose Tree Hunt Club gave a spring 
race meeting, May 22d, and all the Philadelphia 
horsy set turned out in force to witness. the 
sport. The day proved tobe perfect for racing, 
and there was sport enough to satisfy the 
average spectator. The farmers’ races are al- 
ways a great feature with the Rose Trees, and 
upon this occasion there were no less than 
three events for farm-horses, The first was a 
flat race, which called out a great many start- 
ers, and was won by Wm. Walters’ Unknown. 
The second was a farmers’ steeplechase, which 
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went to A. W. McClure’s Billy. The third 
farmers’ race was a match race, which was 
looked forward to as an amusing as well as 
an interesting event between Billy Outlaw and 
Red Mike. Both of these horses are techni- 
cally ‘‘ farm -horses,” though in reality they 
are almost race-horses, being nearly, if not 
quite, thoroughbred. Red Mike was ridden by 
the crack gentleman rider, Mr. Howard 
Lewis, while Billy Outlaw had for a jockey his 
usual rider, Proctor. Red Mike fell, throwing 
his rider, and so much ground was lost that 
Billy Outlaw was left to canter over the course 
alone. The two-mile race on the flat was won 
by Oleander Stables’ Virginia. The Rose Tree 
Hunt Cup, a steeplechase for qualified hunters, 
resulted in a pretty finish between R. W. C. 
Ellison’s Squire of Ythan, ridden by Mr. Lewis, 
and Oleander Stables’ Moonlight, ridden by 
Dr. Dohan. The Samovar Challenge Cup was 
a disappointment. Judy, ridden by her owner, 
Mr. Edward B. Chase, broke her bridle and 
ran out of the course, and was followed by all 
the other horses in the race except Marengo, 
ridden by Mr. Leiper, who pulled up in time 
and was thus enabled to win with ease. The 
jumping contest, which completed the pro- 
gramme, was won by Mr. C. R. Snowden’s 
roan hunter Richmond. Edward Crozer's 
Peter was second, and the Messrs. Riddle’s 
Blackthorn, third. 
BROOKLINE STEEPLECHASES. 

The first day of the Brookline Country Club 
steeplechase meeting, May 2oth, drew fully 
2,500 people to that charming suburb of Boston. 
The first event, a flat race for hacks, was won 
easily by Lady Lightfoot. The chief events of 
the day were the steeplechases. Mr. Fred- 
erick Gebhard’s Olindo won the Country Club 
Handicap, after a hard contest with Mill Boy. 
Decapod was out of his class, and Glenfallon 
by no means himself. The last steeplechase 
was the prettiest event of the day. Out of six 
starters, five of them took the water jump to- 
gether the second time around. April Fool 
won by two lengths in the end from Scud, who 
was tiring badly at the finish. The stewards 
of the meeting were T. Hitchcock, W. S. Vos- 
burgh and Robert C. Hooper. Judges: E. B. 
Haven, F. Seabury and William P. Lawrence. 
Starter: F. M. Ware. Handicapper: W. S. 
Vosburgh. Timer: H. N. Richards. Clerk 
of the Course: Alfred Batchellor. Clerk of 
the Scales: C. T. Rowe. 

On the second day of the meeting, May 31st, 
Mr. Frederick Gebhard’s Olindo won the Na- 
tional Hunt Cup Steeplechase from such cracks 
as Peconic and Mill Boy. P. Randolph’s Miss 
Clay won the hack race. The three-year-old 
handicap went to Victoria Stables’ Lodi ; while 
the National Hunt Flat Race was won by 
‘‘Mr. Chamblet’s” Kilkenny. Mr. W. C. 
Hayes’ Trillion won the Country Club Chal- 
lenge Cup, a steeplechase of about two and 
one-half miles. The weather was bad, and the 
track was a perfect quagmire. About five 
thousand people were present. 

POLO PROSPECTS. 

The opening of the season of 1897 finds us 
with twenty-one clubs in the Polo Association, 
while there is much excellent polo being played 
throughout the South and West by clubs which 
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are not members of the association. June was 
almost entirely taken up by the tournaments 
of the Devon Club and the Philadelphia Coun- 
try Club, both practically Philadelphia organi- 
zations. Several of the crack teams of the 
Polo Association were entered for these tourna- 
ments, and the standard of sport was very 
high. The Meadowbrook tournament takes 
place at Hempstead, Long Island, June 28th to 
July 5th, after which the Rockaway Hunting 
Club at Cedarhurst follows from July sth to 
15th. The Dedham Club, of Dedham, Mass., 
holds its tournament July 17th to 24th, and 
will be followed by the Myopia Hunt Club at 
Hamilton, Mass., from July 26th to 31st. 
KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES, 

For many years the Kentucky saddle horse, 
or, more properly speaking, the gaited saddle 
horse, has had for its most devoted champion 
and admirer General John B, Castleman, of 
Louisville, Ky. As president of the National 
Saddle Horse Breeders’ Association, and as 2 
breeder himself, he has done everything in his 
power to advance the interest of what is con- 
sidered by many to be the representative 
American saddle horse. For the last two years, 
however, the association mentioned has been 
having considerable internal dissension, owing 
to the fact that certain of its members bought 
up most of the stock of the association as 2 
speculation, and then declared a dividend out 
of its funds, received for registration fees, etc. 
The dividend was small in itself, but, consider- 
ing the price paid for the stock, it was a very 
fair speculation for the mercenary members 
who entered upon it. General Castleman and 
his party were much opposed to the declaration 
of this dividend, believing that the funds in 
question should be used for special prizes at 
horse shows and fairs. Rather than sign the 
order for it, General Castleman resigned, and 
the dividend was not paid until a year fol- 
lowing. This was a year ago. At this year’s 
annual meeting General Castleman rallied his 
forces, with the result thatthe mercenary mem- 
bers were defeated. General Castleman was 
elected president again; and it was decided 
that in future no member be allowed to hold 
more than one share, which will prevent specu- 
lating in shares; and that the association should. 
buy up all such surplus shares, 

ALFRED STODDART (RITTENHOUSE). 





JUDGING THE FOX HOUNDS, 
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OUTING FOR JULY. 


ROD AND GUN. 


CHANGE IN PENNSYLVANIA’S 
GAME LAWS. 


VERY in- 
teresting 
Letter 
from a 
Pennsyl- 

vania enthusiast 
for game _ protec- 
tion tells that the 
united labors of the 
State Sportsmen’s 
Association and 
the Board of Game 
Commissioners 
have borne some 
encouraging fruit. 
For some six years 
an agitation has been kept up in the cause of 
the game, and now radical changes will have 
an opportunity for proving their merit. 

In last month’s Ourtnc I had something to 
say in reference to Michigan’s unenlightened 
method of protecting (?) game, and in that con- 
nection I made the statement that the market- 
hunter was the great destroyer of game. Fur- 
thermore, I said that one market-hunter would 





kill more game during one week than a true- 


sportsman would kill during a season. Let us 
take a few figures from the record in Penn- 
sylvania, and see how far astray I was. 

According to the report of the Sportsmen’s 
Association, the Game Commission and the 
State Zoologist, the game, including birds and 
mammals, annually killed in the State is worth, 
roughly speaking, about $200,000. Needless 
to say these figures represent an astounding 
number of head of game, by far the greater 
portion of which is slaughtered by unsports- 
manlike methods and by trapping. This sort 
of work accounts for the scarcity of grouse in 
several counties which not so long ago were well 
stocked with this beautiful bird. One firm in 
Susquehanna County, between the 1st of Sep- 
tember and last of December of last year, is 
said to have handled 3,000 grouse, 1,500 quail, 
30,000 squirrels, and a large number of rabbits. 
Verily, money makes the game go ! 

But to get down to figures regarding the 
harm done by the market-shooters, Three of 
these unsavory gentry, located in the north- 
eastern section of Bradford County, last sea- 
son killed and shipped 1,000 grouse, while a 
fellow -destroyer, in the same county, sold 
about 500. Another worthy, in Venango 
County, marketed 7oo grouse; another of the 
same stripe, sold 800 or more. From five 
townships of York County were marketed last 
year 1,800 quail, 2,800 rabbits and 3,000 duck. 
These figures show what a few enterprising 
game-hogs can accomplish. 

The new Game bill, more power to it! strikes 
heavily at such offenders. It prohibits the sale 
of game of ali kinds, killed in the State, and it 
also prohibits the removal of game from the 
State. The use of ferrets while hunting rabbits 
is prohibited ; and the new bill is businesslike, 
concerning fines, for a guilty party must now 
pay up or go to jail, one day for every dollar 
of unpaid fine. A limit is set upon the bags 





which may be made per diem. One man may 
now kill in a day, ten cock, ten grouse, fifteen 
quail, two wild turkeys. No person is allowed 
to kill more than two deer during one season. 

The open seasons, as provided by the new 
bili, are as foilows : woodcock, July, and from 
October 5th to December 15th, inclusive ; deer, 
during November ; rabbits, from November tst 
to December 15th, inclusive. The seasons for 
duck, reed birds, snipe, plover, doves and 
pigeons, remain as they were under the old 
law. Grouse, squirrels, quail and turkey may 
be killed from October 15th to December 15th, 
Mongolian and English pheasants may not be 
killed during the next five years. 

In fairly considering these important provis- 
ions, one cannot but admit that they are good. 
To stop the sale of game is the simplest and 
surest way to protect it. The limiting of the 
amount of game to be killed is also an excel- 
lent move, for no reasonable man should want 
more birds than the new bill allows. The jail- 
ing for unpaid fines, too, will be apt to set care- 
less minds a-thinking. There are only two 
points about the new bill which I do not alto- 
gether like, and these are the shooting of cock 
during July, and the prevention of game being 
carried out of the State. I never fancied cock- 
shooting during warm weather, especially in a 
country which attracts the autumn flight, yet 
every man to his taste in such matters, Being 
forbidden to carry game out of the State, will 
spoil half of the fun for many New Yorkers, 
but I can easily see the why and the wherefore 
for this Chinese-wall clause. It will have a 
tendency to put a stop toall hanky-panky busi- 
ness. And, after all, the game of Pennsylvania 
belongs to the Pennsylvanians, and no such 
measure would have been passed had not the 
situation demanded it. So long as the game 
be properly protected, I, for one, care not a rap 
whether I give what I kill of it to a Pennsyl- 
vanian or to a Gothamite. Would that Mich- 
igan might follow Pennsylvania’s methods. 

; FISHING. 

Those who contemplate a fishing holiday 
during this month will probably go down to 
the sea in ships and levy upon bluefish, striped 
bass, and other saltwater varieties, or else try 
their hands with the black bass of inland 
waters. It isnot the best of months for trout un- 
less, indeed, one be free to hie away to the dis- 
tant waters of the North, and even upon them 
things are apt to be a trifle slow from now on. 

Fortunately there are many bass waters with- 
in comparatively easy reach. Among these are 
the St. Lawrence, and several nearby lakes 
upon the Canada side; Muskoka waters, 
Georgian Bay, the Trent and lakes above it, 
Sharbot Lake and the Mississippi Chain, St. 
Clair Flats and Mitchell’s Bay, all in Ontario. 
Nearer home we have Greenwood Lake, Lakes 
Hopatcong, Croton, Mahopac, Cranberry Pond, 
Lake Ronkonkoma, and the Delaware, Walkill 
and Passaic Rivers. The Niagara River, and 
several points upon the Canada side of Lake 
Erie, afford fine sport, while our better known 
Adirondack and New England waters are al- 
ways to be depended upon for fair strings. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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HIS beautiful breed may be said to com- 
bine the graceful outlines of the grey- 
hound with the handsome coat of the 
high-bred English setter. While good 

specimens are comparatively little known, peo- 
ple who have seen the noted winners at bench 
shows will not soon forget the clean finish and 
graceful Gignity of the borzoi. 

He is an aristocrat of canine circles, and, in 
addition to his beauty, he possesses excelient 
qualities which, under proper conditions, ad- 
mirably fit him to be both pet and pleasant 
comrade. In general type, he should be some- 
thing between the deerhound and the grey- 
hound, for, while lacking some of the bone and 
wire-like sinews of the former, he should pos- 
sess more substance than the latter. 

Every inch of his shapely form should be 
elegant, while one of his chief charms lies in 
his expressive face. His head is extraordi- 
narily. long, while skull and muzzle show the 
perfection of fine modeling. His eyes, and 
indeed his entire expression, are gentle, confid- 
ing, serene and most winning, for with it all is 
a certain air of repose and quiet well-bred 
self-reliance that is very pleasing. His neck is 
long, muscular, and gracefully arched, firmly 
set into beautiful sloping shoulders. The chest 
is narrow, but very deep, affording plenty of 
room between the long ribs. The brisket is 
prominent, and the flanks well tuckedup. The 
back is shapely as it well can be, the loin ele- 
gantly arched, the tail long and fringed with 
silky hair. The legs should show power with 
grace, and the feet should be good. The hind- 
quarters carry plenty of muscle to insure power 
and speed, yet it is so smoothly laid on as to 

appear less than it really is. 

‘The coat is long and of silky fineness, form- 
ing a liberal ‘‘feather” upon the legs, chest, 
belly and hindquarters. The 
color varies; black - and - 
white, with tan markings, 
being as pretty as any. 

Here we have a tall, sin- 
gularly handsome dog, larg- 
er, but keeping all the grace 
of the greyhound, with the 
added attraction of a coat 
as handsome as the finest 
ever worn by a Llewellin or 
a Laverack. There is a lot 
of intelligence, too, in this 
dog’s narrow head ; and his 
heart is in the right place 
and big enough to faithfully 
love those who love him, 
and to support him in a fly. 
ing chase or in battle. 

In his native Russia he is 
used to course the wolf, 
which he chases by sight. 
This fact may appear 
strange to those who have 
noted the gentle elegance of 
choice show specimens, yet 
the records tell that this ca- 
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TO-DAY—THE RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND OR BORZOI, 


nine gentleman is both game and powerful in at- 
tack. Of his speed and staying qualities there 
is no doubt, for no dog of his build could lack 
either the ability to get over the country or to 
withstand a reasonable amount of work. In 
repose he is a loving friend, but when roused, 
like the sterner deerhound, or a stout-hearted 
grey-hound, he can give and take even with 
the keen-fanged wolf. 

The first specimens brought to this cousitry a 
few years ago excited much comment when 
they appeared on the bench. All sorts of 
ridiculous yarns were told about the fierceness 
of the dogs when hunting, the ease with which 
one of them could dispose of the largest wolf, 
and the phenomenal speed, courage and en- 
durance they displayed in the chase. 

As frequently occurs in stories relating to 
dogs, most of these yarns either were manufact- 
ured out of whole cloth, or else woven of very 
stretchy material, Later on some of the new 
dogs were matched to course wolves against 
some Western greyhounds. As I remember 
the resulting fizzle, neither breed would take 
many liberties with the wolves of the West. 
My own private opinion is that I have seen 
timber wolves, any specimen of which would 
just enjoy eating one or two borzois, or grey- 
hounds either. 

But few of my readers are interested in the 
borzoi’s ability where wolves are concerned. 
They will know him best as an elegant com- 
rade. The dog isso large and active that he 
should never be kept where he cannot be given 
plenty of exercise. He is a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever about the country house, and 
he shows to marked advantage when accom- 
panying a smartly equipped trap, or, better 
still, when bounding beside some well-mounted 
and fair equestrienne. 


NoMaAD. 
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CRICKET. 









HE 

team arrived in England 

June 2d. After a few 

days’ practice at Lords, the 

team made their way to Oxford 
for their first match against the 
Oxford University team, June 7th. 
Oxford won the toss and selected 
to bat, running up the unusual 
total of 363 runs, during the com- 
pilation of which no less than 
seven of the Philadelphians were 
put on to bowl. Both bowling 
and play in general fell off dur- 
ing the last hundred runs, al- 
though the visitors held the game 
well up to that time. Owing to 
heavy rainfall it was found im- 
possible to finish even the first 
innings of the match, and the 
Philadelphians were left with 163 
runs for the loss of seven wickets. 
Lester had played a very fine in- 
nings of 72, not out, when game 
was stopped. He has made a 
start in the right direction for re- 
peating his great work of last 
season in England. His batting 
was very favorably commented 
upon by the Oxford cricketers, 
Ralston aiso came in for his share 
of praise for the fine work he had 
done behind the wickets. Speak- 
ing of stumpers, I regret that Dr. 
H. H. Brown ‘was unable to ac- 
company the team. The com- 
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mittee would have done well, too, 
to have invited J. H. Scattergood, 
the Harvard stumper. There is 
little doubt that he would have 
proved a valuable man. 

The following are the scores : 


OXFORD. 


F. H. B. Champaine, c. Ralston, b. Baily 
B. D. Bannon, 1. b. w., b. King 














G. Bromley-Martin, b. Cregar 
R. E. Foster, c. King, b. Baily 33 
PO RE SE ea errr socal 
T. B. Henderson, c. Ralston, b. Clark 
P. 8S. Waddy, c. Ralston, b. Clarkk....000.00. sccssec 20 
E. C. Wright, b. Patterson. .....00....ccccsccscevcccce 83 
« Cy BEATEISY, D. CAPE. ..ccciccescsscicecove socscscsese 49 
P, Fi, Bs STEER, BS CUE cvcecscccccccvccccece ee 23 
L.S Matthews, c. King, b. Cregar.... ° 
Byes, 5; leg-byes, 7; wides, 5 17 
Total.....c00 Ce cccerecccoccecccens peeoerecccccocece 363 
PHILADELPHIA. 
F. W. Ralston, c. Hartley, b. Cunliffe. .............. 17 
H. P. Baily, b. Hartley......0.---seee. oe 
G. S. Patterson, c. Hartley, b. Wright ..........000.. 5 
J. A. Lester, not OUt...coccecesee-seeeeee Coccccccsecccs 72 
Bic BR. WROD. Os SUTIN ee. cncneseccsentcnecostsscenens 2 
C. Coates, Jr., c. Eccles, b. Hartley... ..... seatcvdne 15 
H.C. Thayer, b. Cunliffe ........scccceccccse-cecseees 14 
L. Biddle, c. Matthews, b. Cunliffe...........s.see00- II 
J. B. King, not Out ....seeeeees-es abeaabindokeaea saves 6 
E. M. Cregar, to bDat.cocc...-seccccccvccecccccccscvcccs 
P. H. Clarke, to Dat 000. . scccccnccccccecsccccrcesccce 
Byes, 4; leg-byes, 2; WideS, 2.ssececeeeceeeersceeece . 8 
Trstal...ccccccscccccce PTTTTTITITITI TTT cove 263 


Runs at the fall of each wicket: 


Photo by Gilbert & Bacon. 


1.—F. H. Bates. 
2.—P. H. Clark. 7 
3-—F. H. Bohlen. 8.—H. C. Thayer. 
4.-—F. W. Ralston. 
5.--H. P. Baily. 


6.—J. B. King. 
.—C. Coates. 


11.—J. A. Lester. 

12.—G. S. Patterson (Capt.) 
13.—A. Wood. 

14.—E, Cregar, 

*Did not go. 


* o.—H. I. Brown. 
*10o.—W. W. Noble. 


Oxbord. ...cccee 13 98 120 154 186 191 200 294 326 362 363 
Philadeiphia.... 30 30 54 57 90 116 144 

The second match of the tour, played June 
1o and 11, against Lancashire, resulted in a 
win for the county by seven wickets. The 
scores were Philadelphia 123 first innings, 86 
second innings ; Lancashire 149 first innings, 
64 for three wickets in the second innings. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE. 

The annual intercollegiate championship has 
this season been won by Harvard. The team 
owes much of the credit of its victory to the 
valuable assistance rendered by D. H. Adams 
and J. H. Scattergood—two of last year’s Hav- 
erford men. Adams made a good innings of 
62 runs against the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Scattergood contributed a 60 not out in the 
match against Haverford. 

The first match of the series was played 
May 14th at Cambridge, Mass., between Har- 
vard and the University of Pennsylvania. This 
was by far the most interesting game of the 
series, and resulted in a win for Harvard by 
the narrow margin of one run. Pennsylvania 
made a total of 108 runs, F. A. Green heading 
the batting list with 38; of Harvard’s 109, D. 
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H. Adams contributed 62. 
Dupon of Harvard and W. W. Norice of Penn- 
sylvania shared the honors with 4 wickets for 
24 runs, and 7 for 38, respectively. 

The second match was played at Wissahickon 
between the University of Pennsylvania and 
Haverford on May 19th. Pennsylvania won 
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by a score of 149 to 117. For the winners S. 
Goodman headed the batting with 52 runs; J. 
A. Lester having top honors for Haverford 
with 34. W. W. Norice in this game also did 
the best bowling, with 7 wickets for 39 runs; 
while for Haverford, S. Wendell took 4 wickets 
for 33 runs. 

The third match, played at Cambridge, 
Mass., May 21st, between Haverford and Har- 
vard resulted in a win and the championship 
for Harvard by a score of 137 to 113. C. red 
Tatnall made top score for Haverford with 25 
runs, and J. H. Scattergood played a fine in- 
nings of 60 not out for the winners. The field- 
ing of Haverford was very good. J. A. Lester 
took 4 wickets for 48 runs; and for the winners 
R. H. Carleton did best, with 3 wickets for 11 
runs. 

At the time of writing, but few ‘‘Cup” 
matches have been played. At Philadelphia 
the results in the Halifax Cup series are as fol- 
lows: 

May 29—Belmont, 174; Germantown, 143. 
Philadelphia, 120 ; Merion, 1o9. 
Radnor, 122; Belfield, 180. 
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June s—Germantown, 172: Radnor, 49. 
Merion, 99; S5elmont, 8. 
Belfield, 109; Philadelphia, 155. 
June 12—Germantown, 150; Philadelphia, rro. 
Merion, 245; Radnor, 64. 
Belfield, 59 ; Belmont, 180 (for 4 wickets). 


The following is a summary of the matches 


played in the Metropolitan District League con- 
test : 


May 31—Staten Island, 65 ; Manhattan, 33. 
June s5—New Jersey A. C., 138 ; Staten Island, 108 (for 
6 wickets). 
Manhattan, 138; New York, 6r. 
June 12—Manhattan, 114; Staten Island, or. 
New York, 37; New Jersey A. C., 210 (for 4 
wickets). 

The New York Cricket Association started be- 
times with their long series of championship 
games. A summary of the games played so far 
follows : 

May 22—Manhattan, 166; Kearny, 44. 
New Jersey A. C., 76 ; Columbia, 45. 
29—Paterson, 124 (for 6 wickets) ; New Jersey A. 
C., 42. 
Kings County, 128; Columbia, 70. 
Kearny, 88 ; Brooklyn, 47. 
31—Paterson, 134; Manhattan, 30. 
June 5-—Brooklyn, 73; Kings County, 34. 
Paterson, 88; Kearny, 36. 
St. George, 46 ; Columbia, 42. 
June 12—New Jersey A. C., 111 3; Manhattan, 65. 
Brooklyn, 171; St. George, 42. 


T. C. TuRNER. 
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SPECIALIZATION, 


HERE is more truth in the adage, ‘* Jack 
of all trades and master of none,” 
than most people are apt to think, and 
it is as applicable to photography as to 

other occupations. While there is nodoubt that 
the older method of the ‘all-round man ” had 
advantages, the modern system of specializa- 
tion in professions as well as trades has had 
much to do with the very high degree of per- 
fection which both have attained. 

To reach a high standard of excellence in 
photography, both technical and artistic, is not 
a matter of very great difficulty; and yet, 
amongst the hundreds of thousands of ama- 
teurs in this and other countries, the number 
of those who, by their work, have made a name 
for themselves 1s astonishingly small. Nor is 





the cause difficult to find. With the great ma- 
jority all is fish that comes to their net ; they 
know enough of almost every, phase of art to 
make pictures that please an all-too-partial 
friend, but not enough to rise above medioc- 
rity. We are indebted tospecialism for a Rosa 
Bonheur, a Landseer, a Gainsborough, and, in- 
deed, for all the great names in science, litera- 
ture and art. 

Photographers, then, whe aim at making of 
photography something more than a mere 
amusement, should select some particular 
branch and give it their special attention. In 
such a choice one will naturally be, to a certain 
extent, influenced by his surroundings; but 
aptitude and inclination, rather than conven- 
ience, should influence the decision. ‘* Where 
there is a will there is a way ;” and even those 
whose lines are laid in the larger cities will find 
opportunities, especially during the approach- 
ing holiday season—if such be their bent—to 
make pictures of the ever-interesting animal 
life, the sunsets and white-winged yachis on 
the ocean wave, or the play of light and shade 
on the ever-changing but always beautiful 
landscape. Those whose fancy leans towards 
genre will find suitable subjects wherever they 
go ; and of street life there is, of course, an in- 
exhaustible supply. But, whatever pranch ma 
be chosen, he who wculd excel must not take it 
up and lay it down as opportunities for actual 
work occur, but must carry it about with him 
wherever he goes; must see in everything in 
any way connected with his hobby a possible 
picture, study its light and shade, its varying 
possibilities of composition, and, in short, be so 
imbued with it as to make it an inseparable 
part of himself and his daily life. 
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THE CYCLE AND THE CAMERA 
are daily becoming more and more closely con- 
nected, as indeed they well may be, no two 
sources of amusement being so_ thoroughly 
complementary to each other. Most of the 
leading photographic societies and camera 
clubs, both here and in Eurcpe, have already 
added cycle sections, and in London a journal, 
Cycle and Camera, has been established under 
the management of ‘‘ a world’s record breaker ” 
and the most enthusiastic of hand-camera ad- 
vocates to support the happy union, The 
subject most prominently before those sections 
at present, especially in England, is how best 
to carry the camera, which, trifling as to non- 
riders it may appear, is one of very considerable 
importance. Probably the first-thought of every 
cyclist is to carry it on the wheel, but to that 
there are several objections, A well-made 
wheel is like, say, a well-made watch, which, 
although it includes many moving parts, is so 
exquisitely fitted and balanced as to be almost 
one solid whole, giving the well-known, bell-like 
ring when in a state of vibration, so character- 
istic of a perfect instrument. The strapping 
or suspending of even the smallest and lightest 
of the cycle cameras on any part of this beau- 
tifully balanced machine interferes with this 
balance ; alters its tone, as it were, to an extent 
that to a sensitive rider at least is unpleasant. 


Not less objectionable is this method on ac- . 


count of its effect on the camera and the sensi- 
tive plates. Plates cut by hand are sufficiently 
irregular to require in the holder a play of at 
least one-sixteenth of an inch, and with even 
the most absorbent of tires there is a consid- 
erable residuum of vibration, the result of 


OUTING FOR JULY. 






which is abrasion from the movement of the 
plate ; dust, with all its drawbacks from within 
rather than, as generally supposed, from with- 


ut. 

The method next in order, and that most 
frequently adopted by those who have recog- 
nized the disadvantages of the other, is tosling 
the camera across one shoulder, field-glass 
fashion, but that too has its drawbacks, Even 
if we admit that 4x5 is large enough for 
direct work, the smallest 4x5 camera with 
three double plate-holders is too large to be car- 
ried comfortably under the arm; and if pulled 
round so as to hang on the back, and the strap 
in some way fastened so as to keep it there, it 
will avenge itself by a bumping that will seri- 
ously interfere with the comfort of the rider 
and endanger the plates, too. 

There is a way, however, by which all these 
drawbacks may be overcome, and by which, as 
I know from experience, cameras of even com- 
paratively large size may be carried comfort- 
ably enough, having in the early seventies, and 
on one of the first two bicycles that were made 
altogether of metal, carried and successfully 
used a gx11 outfit. It is the knapsack. A 
4X5 camera with three double plate-holders— 
quite enough for any one day’s work, where 
pictures rather than mere photographs are the 
aim—may be wrapped in the focussing cloth 
and placed in a knapsack of leather or other 
suitable material of about 7x5x4, which, 
properly strapped and the straps crossed in 
front, could be carried not only without the 
slightest inconvenience, but almost without 
conscious knowledge of its presence. 


Dr. Joun NICOL. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘‘ ZEM-ZEM.”’-—(1) You can cruise on the Hud- 
son, the Housatonic, the Delaware or the Con- 
necticut Rivers. (2) Advertise for a canoe, or 
go down to the N. Y. Canoe Club, Benson- 
hurst. (3) Anywhere from $15 to $100. Good 
second-hand one about $50. (4) Folding boats. 


P. T. W.—Records of boat-racing are not 
carefully kept, and are utterly without value 
on account of the varying conditions of tide, 
wind and water. The fastest performance by 
a senior eight-oared shell straightaway in still 
water is 7.36 1-2, Triton, B. C., on Saratoga 
Lake in 1894, and the fastest in running water 
is 7.46 3-4 by Columbia B. C., at Boston, Mass., 
in 1885; but the Wachusetts Boat Club’s inter- 
mediate eight has a record of 7.33 1-2 at Sara- 
toga in 1895, and the Dauntless Rowing Club’s 
intermediate eight has a record of 7.39 in run- 
ning water at Detroit, Mich., in 1893. The 
utter uselessness of these times for purposes of 
comparison is shown by the fact that in each of 
these cases the still-water record is faster than 
the running-water, and that also in each case 
the intermediate records are faster than the 
senior records. 


‘“HE Jupce "—OutTinc for December, 1896, 
page 272, column 2, records that at the match be- 
tween Multnomah Amateur Athletic Club and 
Olympic Athletic Club, June 27th, 1896, at Port- 


land, Oregon, Kerrigan cleared 6ft. 2in., and 
Patterson cleared the same height. With these 
performances so fresh in memory sft. 7 1-2 in. 
cannot be claimed asarecord. There is little 
difference between indoor and outdoor records 
at high jumping. 6ft. 2in or more has been 
cleared a dozen times indoors, and to-day we 
have eight or ten athletes in the Eastern States 


who have cleared, and can clear, 6ft. without - 


special training. 


C. E. L., N. Y.—The rules of the Amateur 
Athletic Union make no restrictions on dress 
except that it shall be decent. 


‘*Mate.”—The three books noticed belong to 
Griffin & Co.’s Nautical Series, edited by Ed- 
ward Blackmore. Either of them may be pro- 
cured at the office of the OurinG Co, 


B. B.—Eight teams entered, and started. 
There were no individual entries. The rules 
prescribed that each team might start ten men, 
but only the first five of each team should be 
scored. Fifty-seven men started and fifty fin- 
ished. In scoring for tae team prizes each man 
is credited with a number corresponding to his 
place at the finish ; the scores of the first five 
men in each team are added together for the 
club score ; the lowest score takes first prize, 
the next to lowest the second prize, etc. 
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A Better Cocktail at Home Than is Served Over Any Bar 
in the World. 





G. F. HEUBLEIN & 
39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, 


THE CLUB 
COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND CIN, 
TOM CIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made of absolutely 
amg and well-matured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
est cocktails served over any bar in the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they will always be 
found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails made of the 
same material and proportions, the one which is aged must 
be better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made without any sweeten- 


, ing—dry and delicious. 


For the Yacht—for the Summer Hotel—for the 
Camping Party—for the Fishing Party—for any 
one who likes a good cocktail—all ready for use 
and require no mixing. 

For sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars of the principal 
railroads of the United States. 

For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


BRO., Sole Props., 
Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London. 
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Genuine absolutely Pure; 
contains no Wood Alcohol, 
as many substitutes do; 
can be used with 


PERFECT SAFETY 
INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


Subdues all Inflammations, 
Controls all Hemorrhages, 
Relieves ali Pain. 








For Insect Bites, 
Sunburn, 
Chafing and 
Summer Complaints 


IT 1S UNEQUALED. 


Beware 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York and London. 





of worthless imitations 
said to be “‘ just as good.”” 
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your muscular and nervous system 
by following the advice of an 
athlete and physician, 


7 Randolph Faries, 
A.M.,MLD., 


Practical 
Craining 


for Athletics, Dealth and Pleasure. 





The knowledge acquired from twenty years’ associa- 
tion with athletes and athletic trainers is condensed 
into three hundred pages, full of practical lessons for 
men and women. 


who aspire to honors in 
At ete track athletics and feats of 
strength and agility on the 
college campus, will find the following chapters inval- 
, uable : 
Permission of the Sarony Pub. Co. RUNNING BROAD JUMP, 
RUNNING IN GENERAL, BICYCLE RACING, 
SPRINTING, FOOTBALL, 
THROWING THE HAMMER, MILE WALK, BASKET BALL, 
HURDLE RACING, RUNNING HIGH JUMP, 
POLE VAULTING, TRAINING IN GENERAL. 


Add this book to your iibrary. Place it in the hands of your 
: arcents sons and daughters. It will teach them how to attain the 
highest physical development and will fit them to cope with 


the many problems of life. 








“In discussing the various track events he describes in 


INDORSEMENT nee 3 
CuO OF THE PRESS. CUT each case a system of training that will at once command 


the respect of experienced trainers,”"—Soston Herald. 

‘* The work of an athlete and physician who has per- _ “Every phase of preparation for the highest and health- 
sonally proved the value of his theories in many a keen _ iest condition findsa place in this latest and best of books on 
contest.” —Brown Daily Herald. practical training.”—Sicycling World. 

* All desiring to know the best methods of attaining “It is designed not erg for those who wish to train for 
physical development should not be without the book.” — athletic contests, but for all who desire to keep themselves 
Gettysburgian. in glowing health.”—San Francisco Call. 





Price, $1.50. THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
POST-PAID. 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 














«« Birp Lire,” by Frank M. Chapman, Assist- 
ant Curator of Mammalogy and Ornithology, 
American Museum National History, is a de- 
lightful surprise. The clever author, while a 
master of ornithology from the scientific point 
of view, also knows the secret of entertaining 
and at the same time instructing those whose 
knowledge is less comprehensive. The ama- 
teur student, in the field or the library, will find 
this volume a boon companion. But the text 
is not all; seventy-five beautiful full-page 
plates, by Ernest Seton Thompson, portray 
birds as they are, not as they are too frequently 
drawn by artists whose knowledge is derived 
from old-fashioned prints, or from badly 
mounted specimens. ‘‘ Bird Life” is one of 
the best books of its class ever printed. 

[D. AppLeton & Co., N. Y.] 


‘*TRAVELS IN West ArrIcA (ConGO FRAN- 
CAIs, CoRIScO AND CAMEROONS),” by Mary H. 
Kingsley, with illustrations, is a book based on 
that most precious foundation, personal ob- 
servation, chastened by the most praiseworthy 
belief, that what we see for the first and 
only time is oftenest ‘‘ not so.” If all writers 
on Africa had the acumen to see, the catho- 
licity to judge, and the courage to speak, with 
the plainness, charity and knowledge of Mary 
Kingsley, not only should we the sooner know 
the real conditions of Africa, amongst other 
things, but see the way to the avoidance of 
many errors of judgment. Her ‘‘ Travels” can- 
not be recommended too highly; for, as she 
observes in concluding her preface, ‘‘ your su- 
perior culture—instincts may militate against 
your enjoying West Africa, but if you go there 
you will find things as I have said,” and it is 
much to stay-at-homes to know they are read- 
ing .erities. 

[MacmiLuan & Co., Ld., N. Y.] 

““THe A, B, C or THE X Rays,” by Wm. H. 
Meadowcroft. Mr. Meadowcroft is a practical 
worker in the new field of luminous electric 
streams, and his work with the various forms 
of vacuum tubes is well known. His book 
upon the Roentgen discovery and its applica- 
tions is well arranged and forms interesting 
reading either to the layman who would under- 
stand the mysterious phenomena, or to the 
amateur or scientist who purposes to employ 
them for his amusement or profit. The letter 
press is attractive and well illustrated. 

[Cuas. GrirFin & Co., Ld.] 

‘*A Hanpsoox oF MEpIcaL CLIMATOLOGY,” 
embodying its principles and therapeutic appli- 
cations, with scientific data of the chief health 





resorts of the world, by S. Edwin Solly, M. D., 
R. C. S., is a welcome addition to the 
library of the profession, and incidentally a 
work of great interest and importance to the 
millions whose conditions in health and sick- 
ness depend upon an accurate knowledge of 
atmospheric conditions. It stands to reason 
that, as every breath we inhale acts directly on 
the blood, either beneficially or deleteriously, 
and as on climatic conditions suitable to the 
individual's conditions from time to time 
depends the question of health or sickness, the 
exact study of climates should be of the highest 
importance. Yet up to the — the subject 
has been mainly left to rival touters for this or 
that locality, upon whose conclusions and data 
alike no reliance could be placed. Dr. Solly 
has given to the subject thirty years of careful 
observation, and has now collated the results 
and published them with tables and maps. To 
the physician and the student, to the patient, 
and indeed to many not patients who believe 
revention is better than cure, Dr. Solly’s 
abors and conclusions will be welcome and 
useful. 
[Lea Brotuers & Co., Phil. and N. Y.] 


‘* HIRED FURNISHED, BEING CERTAIN ECONOM- 
ICAL HOUSEKEEPING ADVENTURES IN ENGLAND,” 
by Margaret B. Wright, is the result of experi- 
ence seldom had amongst either of the two 
main classes of Americans in Europe: those 
who religiously do the round of the continental 
‘‘ Waldorfs,” and those who put their purvey- 
ing out to excursion agencies ‘* personally con- 
ducted.” Margaret C. Wright hired furnished, 
in many different places, a little cottage home, 
lived in them for periods varying from four 
weeks to four months, and became thereby 
familiar with many-storied districts in many 
parts. To those who long to be more than 
mere, birds of passage, her experiences are 
helpful and valuable; to the mere casual reader 
they are delightful and worthy of perusal for 
their own sakes, 

[Roserts Brotuers, Boston, Mass. ] 


‘‘CornisH Stories,” by Mark Guy Pearse, 
illustrated by Charles Tresidder, are glimpses 
below the surface into the primitive society 
which gave to early Methodism its most inter- 


esting chapters. No part of Europe, except 
perhaps Delft and Wittenberg, possesses for 
the American so much that will repay the tour 
ist, as a trip through Cornwall amongst the 
homes of the hardy miners and fearless fisher- 


men of its granite coasts. 
{Hunr & Eaton, N. Y.] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 











i NOT GUILTY. 

' oe 

/ Sue: I think it is cruel to catch fish. 

| He: But I’m notcatching any. I’m merely 


—Puck. 
A SUSPICIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 
‘*Poor Mrs. Jaysmith!” exclaimed Mrs. Gar- 


goyle. ‘‘Her husband must treat her shame- 
fully.” 


‘“What makes you say that?” asked Mrs. 


feeding them. 


Gummey. ‘‘She never complains.” 
} ‘“‘IT know it. That is what makes me sus- 
i picious.” —Life. 


THE WISH WAS FATHER OF THE THOUGHT, 


69: You'll have to quit smoking these cig- 
arettes, my son! They'll grow on you, 
‘99: I wish they did. It would save mea lot 


of money. — Yale Record. 
TRUTH. 

Voxes: Why aren’t you going to spend the 
summer in Europe? 

Carson: Because I've nothing besides the 
summer to spend. —Truth. 


HUMAN NATURE, 


The man who loves my friend is not 
Particularly dear to me; 
My heart reserves its warmest spot 
For him that hates mine enemy. 
—P. LeonarD, 27 Life. 
TWO HORNS TO THE DILEMMA. 
Younc Husspanp: If we break up housekeep- 
ing and goto live with your mother, there'll be 
i the devil to pay. 
His Wire: Yes, but if we don’t, there'll be 
the rent to pay. —Truth., 


INCONSISTENT. 
The Summer Girl is now abroad 
Proposals to extort ; 
We find she does not want us long, 
And will not have us *‘ short.” 
—Puck. 
The man who comes to the conclusion that 


he has made a fool of himself is usually mis- 
taken, Zhe woman did it. —Puck. 


MY 


ONLY HOPE. 


The first of May has come and gone, and in our 
new abode 

The gayly painted moving-van has dumped its 
final load ; 

O’er boxes, trunks and crates I’ve climbed, with 
most exceeding care, 

Until, by superhuman skill, I'm up the parlor 
stair. 


Two bureaus and a chiffonier before my vision 
loom, 

And they must be transplanted or I cannot 
reach the room ; 

The only place to put them that my eager gaze 
can spy 

Is where a lot of bric-a-brac and kitchen fixtures 
lie. 


And now I find my best silk hat is battered out | 
of shape, 
An oil-can fondly nestles in my wife’s new vel- 
vet cape ; 
From underneath the folding bed, that weighs 
a ton or two, 
Some remnants of the banquet lamp project 
themselves in view. 


Now, as I gaze, a vision comes of happy days 
and nights 

Employed in that delightful game of Put-the- 
things-to-rights ; 

And, as I doff my coat and cuffs, most earnestly 
I pray 

That we'll be wholly settled ere we move again 








—next May! , 
—WALLACE DUNBAR VINCENT, 27 Lefe. | 
THEIR WAY. 


BIGHEAD: Women are crowding men out of 
the professions nowadays. 


Smarty: Crowding is the right word. You | 
may trust women for getting up close to the 
men. —Truth. 


JUST FALL OFF, 


Since I have tried to ride a wheel 

I've to my sorrow found ? 
You do not have to pedal much 

To cover lots of ground. —Puck. se 
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